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UTTERANCE.* 


BY HON. W. J. BRYAN. 


On the third day of December, 1894, the president of the 
United States sent to Congress a message which concluded with 
the recommendation of a plan for reforming the nation’s cur- 
rency. Mr. Cleveland raises an issue which will not be finally 
disposed of until bank notes are substituted for all government 
paper, or, until government paper is substituted for all bank 
notes. It may be interesting to note that the position taken 
upon this subject by the present Democratic president is exactly 
opposite to the position taken by the first Democratic president, 
Thomas Jefferson. Mr. Cleveland has elaborated the war cry, 
“The government must go out of the banking business” into the 
statement, “The absolute divorcement of the government from 
the business of banking is the ideal relationship of the govern- 
ment to the circulation of the currency of the country,” thus 
declaring the issue of paper money to be a function of the bank. 
Mr. Jefferson, on the other hand, regarded the issue of paper 
money as more properly a function of government, and in a letter 
written to Mr. Rives, Nov. 28, 1819, declared in substance that 
the banks should go out of the governing business, saying, 
«“ Interdict forever, to both the state and national governments, 
the power of establishing any paper banks, for without this 
anterdiction we shall have the same ebbs and flows of medium, 
and the same revolutions of property to go through every twenty 
or thirty years.” 

The plan proposed by Mr. Cleveland contemplates the 
annihilation of government paper, while that proposed by Mr. 
Jefferson contemplated the annihilation of bank paper. hich 
plan should be adopted? If those who prefer Mr. Jefferson’s 
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are disturbed by the expressions of contempt showered upon 
them by self-styled financiers, let them be consoled by a remem- 
brance of the fact that the author of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence did not escape attacks from the same source. In a 
letter written to ex-President Adams, Jan. 24, 1814, Mr. Jefferson 
said : — 


I have ever been the enemy of banks, not of those discounting for 
cash, but of those foisting their own paper into circulation and thus 
banishing our cash. My zeal against those institutions was so warm 
and open at the establishment of the bank of the United States that I 
was derided as a maniac by the tribe of bank-mongers who were seeking 
to filch from the public their swindling and barren gains. 


“So persecuted they the prophets which were before you.” 

The president’s plan, outlined in the report of Secretary 
Carlisle, and later embodied in a bill presented by the secretary 
to Mr. Springer’s committee on banking and currency, is in 
substance as follows : — 


Section 1. — Repeals all laws authorizing or requiring the deposit of 
United States bonds as a security for national bank circulation. 

Sec. 2.— Authorizes national banks to issue not to exceed seventy- 
five per cent of their paid up and unimpaired capital in notes, uniform 
in design, prepared by the secretary of the treasury (redeemable in gold 
for any bank that so desires), in denominations of ten dollars and 
multiples thereof, such circulating notes to be a first lien on all assets of 
the issuing bank. Secretary of the treasury to keep on hand blank notes 
for each bank to avoid delay. Bank must deposit with treasurer of the 
United States, United States legal tender notes and treasury notes to the 
amount of thirty per cent of bank notes applied for, same to be held as 
a guaranty fund. 

Sec. 3. — Imposes a semi-annual tax of one fourth of one per cent on 
average circulation, in lieu of all existing taxes. 

Sec. 4. — Requires each bank to redeem its own notes at par at its 
own office and at such agencies as may be designated by it for that pur- 
pose, and provides for withdrawal of guaranty fund in proportion to 
notes returned for cancellation. 

Src. 5. — Imposes a semi-annual tax of one fourth of one per cent on 
average circulation, for the creation of a safety fund, until such fund 
amounts to five per cent of total national bank circulation. Now banks 
must pay into the fund their pro rata share, but retiring banks cannot 
withdraw any part. The guaranty fund of insolvent banks is turned 
into the safety fund, and all notes are redeemed from latter fund. 
Safety fund can be replenished when necessary by an assessment on all 
banks pro rata on the amount of circulating notes, and assessed banks 
shall have a first lien on the assets of failed banks for the redemption of 
whose notes assessment is made. 

Sec. 6. — Authorizes secretary of the treasury to invest safety fund in 
United States bonds, accruing interest to be added to the fund. Such 
bonds may be seld when necessary for redemption of circulating notes 
of failed banks. 

Src. 7. — Requires existing national banks to withdraw bonds and 
comply with this law on or before July 1, 1895. 

Sec. 8.— Repeals Sections 9 and 12 of Act approved July 12, 1882, 
and Section 31 of Act of June 3, 1864. 
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Section 9, to be repealed, limits the total withdrawal of national bank 
notes to three millions of doliars in any calendar month, and forbids any 
bank increasing its circulation within six months after withdrawing any 
of its circulation (the purpose of the repeal being to give perfect freedom 
to banks to increase and decrease circulation at will). Section 12, to be 
repealed, authorizes the issue of gold certificates on gold deposited in 
the treasury. (Secretary of treasury thinks that the issue of gold 
certificates interferes with the accumulation of free gold in the treasury.) 
Section 31, to be repealed, requires national banks to keep a reserve fund 
equal to twenty-five per cent of deposits and capital stock in reserve 
cities, and fifteen per cent in other cities (the object of the repeal being 
to leave each bank to determine for itself the amount of reserve to be 
held for the security of depositors). 

Sec. 9. — Authorizes the secretary of the treasury, in his discretion, 
to use any surplus revenue for redemption and retirement of United 
States legal-tender notes, but aggregate amount of such legal-tender 
notes retired shall not exceed seventy per cent of national bank circula- 
tion taken out under this act. Hereafter no United States notes or 
treasury notes shall be issued in denominations of less than ten dollars, 
smaller denominations to be reissued in denominations of ten dollars 
and multiples thereof as they come into the treasury. 

Src. 10. — Exempts from present ten per cent tax notes of state banks 
which comply with certain conditions, substantially like those provided 
for national bank notes issued under this act, but without requiring the 
five per cent safety fund collected from all national banks. 

Src. 11.— Permits the use of distinctive bond paper for state bank 
notes, but provides that no state bank shall print or engrave its notes in 
similitude of a United States note or certificate, or national bank note. 


It will be noticed that provision is made for a national bank 
currency and for a state bank currency. There are three objec- 
tions, fundamental in character, which apply with equal force to 
banks of issue whether organized under national or state laws. 
The fact that a considerable profit can be derived by a bank 
from the issue of its own notes as money explains the interest 
which bankers take in this kind of currency, and suggests the 
first criticism to be made against the system. 

The principle enunciated in 1776 that “all men are created 
equal,” is generally accepted in the abstract, but it is difficult to 
secure its application in the concrete to all forms of legislation. 
And yet, who will deny that laws should be measured by this 
standard? All laws which grant valuable privileges to favored 
individuals are wrong, unless the real purpose of those laws is to 
advance the public good, leaving the special advantage as a mere 
incident, and even then it ought to be certain that the same good 
cannot be accomplished by impartial laws. The proposed plan 
confers a valuable privilege upon the bank of issue, and denies 
this privilege to other associations and individuals. If a bank 
organizes with a paid up capital of $100,000 it can secure 
$75,000 in bank notes by depositing United States notes, gener- 
ally called greenbacks, and treasury notes to the amount of 
thirty per cent of the bank notes applied for. The money 
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deposited offsets a like amount of bank notes issued, leaving the 
net gain to the bank in bank notes, $52,500. 

The bank must pay a tax of one half of one per cent annually 
upon the issue of $75,000 to cover expenses, and for the first ten 
years must contribute an additional one half of one per cent to 
the safety fund. Without considering the indefinite liability 
which attaches to the assessments for failed banks, the issue is 
equivalent to a loan of the $52,500 net circulation at a little less 
than one and one half per cent for the first ten years and ata 
little more than one half of one per cent thereafter. If a farmer 
is willing to put up his farm instead of bank capital and accept 
all the conditions imposed upon a bank, why should he not in 
equity be allowed the same privileges? Is it fair to say to the 
farmer, “The government will not loan to you, but it will loan 
to the banker at a low rate, and he can loan to you at from six 
to ten per cent”? If it is wise for the government to loan 
money on banking capital, why should it not loan to the business 
man on his stock of goods, to the professional man on his library, 
to the street-car company on its franchise or to the railroad 
company on its road bed and rolling stock? Why not loan to 
states, counties, cities and townships on their bonds? This 
would save interest to the tax payers. In all these cases allow- 
ance could be made for the degree of security in the amount 
loaned. 

At this time, when political discontent is manifesting itself in 

many ways, when criticism of class legislation is becoming fre- 
quent and forcible, is it wise to enact laws so conspicuously 
partial as that proposed by the administration plan? Favoritism 
breeds discord among citizens to-day as effectually as it did four 
thousand years ago among the brethren who tended their flocks 
in Dothan. It is not recorded of the original Joseph that he 
ever asked for a distinguishing mark of parental affection, but 
“the coat of many colors” is boldly demanded now by these 
modern dreamers who even in their waking hours expect the 
obeisance of all. If a plan can be devised which will meet the 
requirements of commerce and supply for the people a money 
good in quality and sufficient in quantity, without showing 
favoritism to a particular class, it ought to be accepted in prefer- 
ence to a bank note system desired by banks for the interest of 
banks. 

The second objection urged against the bank note system is 
that it gives to private individuals control of the volume of the 
currency. When we remember that the purchasing power of 
each dollar is affected by a change in the volume of the currency, 
we can appreciate the immense influence which can be exerted 
over the value of all property by those who regulate the amount 

. Of money. 
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Section 8 of the bill repeals all present restrictions on national 
banks and allows them to increase or decrease their circulation 
at will, while Section 2 provides that the secretary of the treasury 
shall keep blank notes on hand to guard against delay. The 
power to control the volume of the currency can only ve entrusted 
to private individuals or corporations on one of two theories; either 
bank mianagers are unselfish and will always regulate the amount 
of money for the benefit of the public, taking it for granted that 
they always know just how much is needed, or, being selfish, the 
banks will always find it profitable to increase the volume of the 
currency when the people need more money, and to decrease it 
when less money is desired. The history of national banks 
proves that the circulation of bank notes depends upon the profit 
of the circulation and not upon the demand for money. In the 
testimony taken by the banking and currency committee, one of 
the questions asked in regard to each plan was, “ Will the profit 
to the banks be sufficient to induce them to take out circulating 
notes?” If, then, we take it for granted that their action will 
be determined by the amount of profit promised, we must con- 
clude that they will not hesitate to use the power to expand or 
contract the currency whenever there is an advantage to be 
gained by doing so. That banks can act in concert when their 
interests demand it, is certain; that they have acted in concert 
is equally certain; that they will again act in concert when occa- 
sion requires cannot be doubted. It will be easy enough to find 
an excuse for either increasing or decreasing the currency when 
money is to be made by it. 

Whenever the free coinage of silver is broached the financiers 
shout in chorus that we have plenty of money now, and point to 
the surplus in the banks as conclusive evidence of a redundant 
currency, and yet every plan proposed by the financiers for the 
issue of bank paper contemplates an increase in the circulation. 
Those who fear a flood of good money, if it is to be issued by 
the government, and yet are ready to welcome a flood of bad 
money if it can be issued by themselves, will be able to reason 
themselves into favoring any volume of currency that is profita- 
ble. We do not expect perfection in any currency system, any 
more than we expect perfection in other things under human 
control; but which is the safer plan, to trust the banks or to 
trust the government? If we trust the government, the volume 
of the currency will be regulated by representatives of the peo- 
ple who act openly and are responsible to their constituents. 
While there is danger that the currency may be subject to ex- 
pansion or contraction, as one influence or another may predom- 
inate in the legislature, yet the danger is not so great as when 
the banks have control, for they are responsible to no one but 
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themselves and may act in secret council. If representatives 
lack knowledge on a financial question, the financiers are always 
willing to give information, but if bank managers lack a desire 
to care for the public interest more than for their own, who can 
supply this lack ? 

A third objection to any kind of banks of issue is that such 
banks, when once organized, become interested in preventing 
any legislation which will interfere with their business. It is 
much more difficult to withdraw a privilege than to grant it, and 
banks of issue, if established, will soon claim a vested right in 
the issue of paper money. It is impossible to overestimate the 
importance of this objection. The influence of a bank is far- 
reaching, and can be exerted on debtors as well as on stock- 
holders, so that it can bring an immense pressure to bear against 
legislation which it considers hostile. This criticism does not 
apply to the banking business alone. Any business is likely to 
look after its own interests, and very naturally so, but is it wise, 
if it can be avoided, to give to so influential a business a pecuni- 
ary interest in the currency? In the nineteenth chapter of Acts 
is recorded an instance where the preaching of Paul was objected 
to because it interfered with an occupation. Demetrius, the 
silversmith, was not the last man to drown the voice of truth 
with praise of Diana, because the making of shrines for the god- 
dess “ brought no small gain unto the craftsmen.” It is possible 
that we may make the restoration of a really sound currency 
more difficult if we establish a few thousand banks, state and 
national, and set them to work making currrency notes, which 
are at best but images of money. 

The excuse usually given for an immediate change in our cur- 
rency system is, that greenbacks and treasury notes are being 
used to withdraw gold from the treasury. This argument may 
sound strange, coming from those who are sometimes suspected 
of withdrawing gold from the treasury for the purpose of secur- 
ing bonds as an investment for surplus capital, but the argument 
is intended to impress those who oppose an increase of the pub- 
lic debt. The same cry was raised against the treasury notes 
issued under the Sherman law ; in fact, in the public mind that 
was one of the great objections to the notes issued for silver 
purchases. It was said that we must stop issuing coin certifi- 
cates because they were being used to withdraw gold. It was 
not sufficient to reply that the one hundred millions gold reserve 
could be withdrawn three times over with greenbacks, not to 
speak of the reissue of greenbacks, even if every coin certificate 
were destroyed.. But the clamor continued. Nor is it sufficient 
now to assert the self-evident truth that one hundred millions of 
greenbacks or treasury notes outstanding, or even fifty mill- 
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ions, can be used as effectively as the total five hundred millions 
to drain the treasury of gold, so long as the option to demand 
gold is exercised by the note holder. The advocates of a bank 
currency seek to justify their demand on the ground that the 
gold reserve must be protected, and then propose a plan which 
brings no relief whatever. The administration plan requires the 
deposit of thirty per cent of the desired bank circulation, and in 
order to protect the treasury gold that deposit must be made in 
greenbacks and treasury notes; but the amount of this kind of 
paper outstanding is nearly five hundred millions, so that it will 
require a net increase of paper currency of more than one billion 
dollars in bank notes to absorb all the government paper calling 
for coin. If such an increase in government paper or in silver 
were proposed, what a wild and reckless scheme of inflation it 
would seem to the advocates of “ good money.” 

But let us suppose that some plan is devised which will take 
out of circulation all paper issued by the government and paya- 
ble in coin on demand ; will that protect the gold reserve? Not 
at all. The government paper is presented because the gold is 
desired and because that is the easiest way of obtaining it, so 
long as the secretary of the treasury gives the option to the note 
holder to demand gold. The secretary holds that a refusal to 
furnish gold on demand would send gold to a premium and leave 
us on a silver basis. When the greenbacks and treasury notes 
are all gone a demand will at once be made for the redemption in 
gold of silver dollars and silver certificates, and the same argu- 
ment will be made, that any failure on the part of the government 
to redeem a silver dollar with gold will bring’ commercial ruin. 
Mr. C. C. Jackson of Boston, who appeared before the banking 
and currency committee, insisted that any plan adopted for the 
reform of the currency should provide for “the slow and grad- 
ual cancellation of greenbacks and treasury notes and oblige the 
treasury to give anybody who asked for it gold dollars in ex- 
change for silver dollars.” The above language is quoted from 
a letter dated Nov. 23, 1894, and sent by him to members of 
Congress, but the same argument was made by him when he tes- 
tified before the committee on banking and currency, and he as- 
sured the committee that he expressed the opinion of the Boston 
brokers. 

It is evident, therefore, that the administration plan does not 
afford any real relief to the treasury from the drain on its gold, 
and it is further evident that those who are urging the cancella- 
tion of greenbacks and treasury notes at this time have as a part 
of their purpose — generally concealed — the ultimate destruc- 
tion of silver as money of redemption. 

The currency provided by the proposed pian is not absolutely 
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safe. The Baltimore plan contemplated a government guaranty. 
Such a provision would make the paper as good as greenbacks, 
but no better. To be sure, it would be a partnership in which 
the banks would receive the profits and the government would 
stand the loss. The president’s plan protects the government 
from loss, but does so at the expense of security to note holders. 
In prosperous times a guaranty fund of thirty per cent of each 
bank’s circulation, and a general safety fund of five per cent of 
all circulation, with right of assessment, would probably secure 
note holders against final loss; but during such a panic as we 
had in 1893 the constant fear of loss on bank notes would in- 
crease the run of depositors and hasten a collapse. It is the 
storm rather than the calm that tests the strength of the ship, 
and we can hardly afford to adopt a currency system which will 
add confusion just at a time when good money is most needed. 
The state bank notes, permitted by the plan, are much less 
secure than the national currency provided for, because they are 
secured by no general safety fund. The temptation to counter- 
feit will be greater also in case of state bank notes. 

The proposed plan requires each bank to redeem its notes at 
its own office, and at such agencies as it may establish. If these 
notes are good enough to circulate among the people they ought 
to be so good that there would be no danger in compelling each 
bank to redeem the paper of every other bank. If bank notes 
have a general circulation they will become widely scattered, 
and redemption at the bank of issue will be practically impossible 
without considerable expense and delay. They are not a legal 
tender, but are expected to take the place of legal tender green- 
backs and treasury notes. As a result, the people will be using 
money which can only pay debts by unanimous consent, and the 
debtor will be constantly in danger of being compelled to shave 
his bank notes in order to pay what he owes. Since the banks 
have better facilities than the individual for collection, and since 
they are finally liable through assessments for the payment of 
the notes, they certainly ought to be required to redeem each 
other’s notes in lawful money on demand, so that the people, if 
they are compelled to use bank notes, may be able to convert 
them at any time and without inconvenience into legal tender 
money. 

The agencies suggested in the bill will of course be located in 
the large cities, and the money deposited at the agencies for 
purposes of redemption will increase the congestion of money at 
money centres and give such centres a great advantage over 
other communities. 

There is another objection which ought not to be overlooked. 
The proposed plan will make depositors less secure, since the 
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banks are, on the one hand, relieved of the legal necessity of 
keeping a reserve for the protection of depositors, while, on the 
other hand, the liabilities of each bank are increased because of 
possible assessments to pay notes of failed banks. The additional 
risk to depositors will doubtless make them more timid in times 
of threatened panic, and hence more liable to embarrass the bank 
by a run. 

If the proposed plan is generally accepted by the banks, it will 
cause an immediate inflation of the currency, with the possible 
effect of expelling gold from the country; if it is not generally 
accepted by the national banks now in existence, the provision 
requiring the withdrawal of bonds before July 1, 1895, will 
probably cause a contraction of the currency. 

To summarize: The president’s plan gives a special privilege 
to a favored class; surrenders the control of the volume of paper 
money to private corporations; builds up an influential class 
which will be interested in preventing all legislation hostile to 
its business ; substitutes non-legal tender paper for legal tender 
paper, and lessens the security of bank depositors. And all this 
without bringing any real relief to the sacred gold reserve. 

If the secretary of the treasury would exercise the option 
vested in him by law, and redeem coin obligations in silver when 
silver is more convenient, the treasury would no longer be at the 
mercy of those who may for selfish interests conspire to with- 
draw gold and force an issue of bonds. The plan proposed by 
the president is worse than a makeshift — it is a surrender of a 
portion of sovereignty itself, and will be as futile to bring back 
prosperity as was the repeal of the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman Law. 

It is to be regretted that the chief magistrate did not propose 
a substantial remedy for our financial ills. We suffer from a 
disease which is world-wide in its extent, namely, the apprecia- 
tion of gold. There is but one remedy, the restoration of silver ; 
and the longer we delay, the greater will be the difficulty in 
applying it. When the United States, without awaiting the aid 
or consent of any other nation, opens its mints to the free and 
unlimited coinage of gold and silver at the present legal ratio of 
sixteen to one, it will bring real relief to its people and will lead 
the way to the restoration of bimetallism throughout the world. 
It will then be prepared to perfect its financial system by furnish- 
ing a paper money invested with legal tender qualities and 
sufficient in volume to supply the needs of commerce. Its paper 
money will not be loaned then to favorites, but will be paid out 
in the expenses 0” government so that all may receive the benefits 
in decreased tay 2s. 








EVILS OF LAND MONOPOLY. 


BY REV. B. W. WILLIAMS. 


Land is an important factor in production. Those who 
own the land in any country largely control the creation and 
distribution of wealth. It ought to be possible, therefore, 
for each citizen to obtain and use a portion of land for the 
satisfaction of his wants if he so desires. The wise manage- 
ment of its public lands and the establishment of unencum- 
bered homes by its people should be among the first concerns 
of a good government. 

Our public lands are the rightful heritage of the péople 
and should be reserved for actual settlers. This fruitful 
earth was obviously intended by the Creator fo be occupied 
as homes for the masses rather than for speculative uses by 
a favored few. A man can hardly be a patriot of the highest 
type until he owns a home unencumbered by mortgage or 
debt. Any system of legislation which enables a few indi- 
viduals or corporations to monopolize land, while multitudes 
remain homeless, is radically wrong and should be speedily 
changed, otherwise it will prove a fruitful source of crime, 
distress, poverty, and even anarchy and communism. 

The evils of foreign landlordism in America have been too 
long ignored. ‘The inefficiency of Democratic and Republi- 
can legislation on the subject has permitted and fostered 
these evils. As a result we find that non-resident aliens 
have already acquired a large part of the best land in this 
country and are holding it for their own enrichment, thus 
profiting by our toil and industry while avoiding the respon- 
sibilities of citizenship and the burdens of maintaining our 
government. Lord William Scully of London is a fair speci- 
men of this class of plutocrats. He owns forty thousand 
acres of good farming land in Logan County, Illinois, besides 
large tracts in other counties. He rents this land for cash at 
a high rate, requires his tenants, who are mostly poor people, 
to put up their own houses, barns, and farm buildings, makes 
them pay all the taxes, and receives from them $150,000 
annually for permission to till the soil they live on and whose 
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value they alone have made. He is only one of a large and 
growing number of foreign landlords. The following is an 
incomplete list of lords, dukes, earls, barons, etc., who own 
large bodies of land in the United States, with the number of 
acres held by each: 


Names. No. of acres. 
Duke of Bedford . ‘ . . ° . 51,085 
Earl of Brownlow . ‘ 2 . ‘ e 57,799 
Earl of Carlisle ‘ ; : . J ‘ 78,540 
Earl of Cawdor ‘ a > . ; 51,538 
Earl of Cleveland . ° i : » 7 106,650 
Earl of Derby ‘ . ‘ J : ° 56,698 
Duke of Devonshire ° 5 : J , 148,626 
Lord of Londonsboro . ‘ . . 62,655 
Duke of Northumberland “ ‘ ‘ 191,460 
Duke of Portland . ‘ e . ‘ ‘ 655,259 
Earls of Powls ‘ ; ‘. , . 6 46,095 
Duke of Rutland. . . . ‘ 4 70,039 
Lady Willoughby . ‘ , : . ° 59,212 
Sir W. W. Win ‘ ; » ‘ 91,612 
Earl of Yarborough ; ‘ ‘ . . 54,570 
Baron Tweeddale . ; 4 . ° - 1,750,000 
Byron H. Evans . : ° ° : - 700,000 
Duke of Sutherland , * : ° a 422,000 
W. Whaley, M. P. . ‘ . . . ‘ 310,000 
Robert Tenant > ‘ : 3 ~ ‘ 530,000 
Lord Dunmore . ‘s ‘ “ 120,000 
Benjamin Nuegas . ‘ 4 a ‘ ’ 100,000 
Lord Houghton ‘ , . ° ‘ ° 60,000 
Lord Dunraven , ; 4 . , ° 60,000 
A. Peel, M. P.. ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 10,000 
M. Ellerhousen ‘ . ‘ . " 600,000 
Alexander Grant . . . . . ‘ 35,000 
C. M. Beach . " s . . ‘ ‘ 10,000 
Marquis Demores . ‘ ‘ . ‘ ‘ 15,000 


As if individuals could not acquire our lands fast enough, 
we find that vast combinations of foreign capital have been 
formed to accomplish that purpose. A Scotch syndicate, for 
example, owns 500,000 acres in Florida; an English syndi- 
cate owns 1,800,000 acres in Mississippi; another owns 
3,000,000 acres in Texas ; a Dutch syndicate owns 4,500,000 
in New Mexico, ete. There are fifty-six foreign corporations 
and individuals that together own more than 26,000,000 
acres of land in the Umited States. This is an area larger 
than the State of Indiana, and would make more than 140,- 
000 farms of 160 acres each. 

The monopolization of land in this country has not been 
altogether by foreigners. American corporations and indi- 
viduals own perhaps almost as much land for speculative 


purposes as is held by Europeans. Below is a partial list of 
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our domestic land monopolists, with the number of acres 
owned by each : 


Names. No. of Acres. 

Ex-Senator Dorsey, in New Mexico. : j 500,000 
Col. D. C. Murphy 4,068,000 
Col. Church of New York, 180 farms of from 200 

acres to 500 acres each, in all about ‘ 60,000 
Mr. Clark of New York , ‘ : 30,000 
Standard Oil Company, in several St: ates ‘ . 1,000,000 
Dr. Glenn of California ‘ . ; ; ‘ 90,000 
E. Mariner of Milwaukee : . ; ; ; 70,000 
George Hanley of Wisconsin . , ; : : 32,000 
David Selsor of Ohio. , ‘ : : 25,000 
Maurice Raleigh, New Jersey ‘ : : ; 30,000 
E. C. Sprague, in several States. i . - 500,000 
Virginia Coal and Iron een raed ; : . 100,000 
Col. Myer, Wisconsin . . “ ; . 35,000 
Texas Land and Cattle Company. . . . 240,000 
Texas State Fund (owned by four men) ; . 38,000,000 
New York syndicate in Texas ‘ : 300,000 
McLaughlin of California. ‘ ‘ : 400,000 
William 8S. Chapman, in ¢ ‘alifornia ‘ 350,000 
Ex-State Surveyor-Gen. Houghton of C alifornia . 35,000 
Ex-State Surveyor-Gen. Beals , ‘ ‘ ; 300,000 
Miller and Lux, San Francisco. 450,000 
John W. Dwight of Pennsylvania owns in North 

Dakota a farm nearly as large as the State of 

Rhode Island, 110 square miles. ; ; 704,000 
Bixby, Flint & Co. of San Francisco. ; - 200,000 
G. W. Roberts of San Francisco . ‘ ‘ ‘ 140,000 
Isaac Friedlander of California . ‘ A : 100,000 
Throckmorton of California . . ‘ . : 146,000 
Murphy family of Santa Clara. ‘ : ° 156,000 
Thomas Fowler, in California ; : : . 200,000 
Abel Stearnes of Los Angeles ‘ ‘ ‘ - 200,000 
A Philadelphia firm, in California ; ‘ ‘ 200,000 


Land monopoly is wrong, whether the monopolizers are of 
home.or foreign birth. The practical effect is the same upon 
the producing classes ; they have to share the fruits of their 
honest toil with the landlords. The ownership of land, even 
by our own citizens, should be limited within the bounds of 
reason and the good of the ~people, while alien ownership 
should be prohibited entirely. 

Congress has granted to railroads and other corporations 
191,442,386 acres of the public domain. This would make 
a country half as large as Mexico; twice as large as Japan ; 
almost equal to the combined areas of France and Germany ; 
as large as Ohio, Virginia, Pennsylvania, New York, Illinois, 
and Georgia all put together; and five times as large as all 
New England. These lands have been improvidently dis- 
posed of at merely nominal values, as subsidies, until the 
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railroads own fabulous acres largely in excess of the area of 
many States. Had they been reserved for actual settlers 
they would have furnished eighty-acre farms for more than 
two million families. 

Perhaps some Democrat will say it was the “infernal 
Republicans” who thus recklessly squandered the public 
domain, and that Democrats have always opposed it. But 
we find that the first grant of land to a railroad corporation 
was made by the Democratic party. Prior to the war Dem- 
ocrats had made no less than forty-seven grants of land in 
aid of railroads, amounting in all to more than thirty million 
acres. The Republicans continued this policy and were still 
more extravagant in their grants. In Texas Democrats have 
granted to railroads and other corporations 38,826,880 acres 
of land, which is more than enough to make twelve States 
as large as Connecticut, while eighty-three thousand Texas 
farmers are tenants, unable to own the soil they till. Thus 
many millions of acres of the grandest country ever kissed by 
the sunlight of heaven have been monopolized by foreign and 
domestic aggregations of wealth, while multitudes of our own 
worthy and deserving people are homeless wanderers or ten- 
ants of European landlords. And when a new territory or 
strip of land is open for settlement there is an immediate and 
tremendous rush for it on the part of our landless people 
who have so long suffered the ungratified heart-longing for a 
home. 

The national Democratic platform of 1888 declares that 
during Cleveland’s first administration the Democratic party 
reclaimed from corporations and restored to the public domain 
one hundred thousand acres of land. This claim is false. 
There were some grants of lands to railroads which were for- 
feited simply because the companies failed to comply with 
their contract. Hence, Congress (Democratic House and 
Republican Senate) had only to declare this fact and have 
the lands surveyed. Secretary Lamar of the Interior Depart- 
ment in his report to Congress, Dec. 5, 1887, imparts the fol- 
lowing information on the subject: 

Years have elapsed since many of the grants have been made, and 
other years since the withdrawals. Some of the companies have con- 
structed the entire line of their roads, others fragmentary portions only, 
and others again none at all; but the withdrawal of the lands was no 
less effective as a barrier against the settlers in the one case than the 
other. After years of waiting Congress had failed to empower the Depart- 


ment to make necessary surveys whereby some of the grants might be adjusted, 
and no immediate prospect of such surveys was in sight. But a law was 
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passed March 3, 1887 (24 United States, 556), whereby the Secretary of 
the Interior was directed to immediately adjust each of the railroad land 
grants made by Congress to aid in the construction of railroads. Follow- 
ing this action, instructions were subsequently issued to the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office to detail all the available force in his 
office to the work of adjusting the railroad land grants and proceeding as 
rapidly as possible with the same. The amount of land restored to the public 
domain through the orders revoking the indemnity withdrawals is stated by 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office to be 21,323,600 acres. 


Thus it appears from official figures that the claim of hav- 
ing restored one hundred thousand acres of land to the Govern- 
ment is a reckless exaggeration of the truth, and the failure 
of Congress for many years to declare void the unearned 
grants of land lost to the people many millions of acres. 





WHITTIER: A MODERN APOSTLE OF LOFTY 
SPIRITUALITY. 


BY B. O. FLOWER. 


Interesting as is the New England poet when considered 
as a barefoot boy, as the inspired prophet of freedom, as the 
charming lyric poet and graphic delineator of New Eng- 
land life, and dear as he is to us as the simple and sincere 
man, it is as the true mystic or the inspired teacher of the 
higher life that he appeals especially to the large and rapidly 
increasing number of persons who, along various lines of 
thought and experience, are being brought to-day into what 
is essentially a deeply spiritual attitude, while they feel little 
or no attraction toward the empty forms, creeds, or dogmas 
which have so long claimed to constitute religion. The 
“voice of God within” or “the Inner Light” of Whittier is 
becoming a far greater reality to the conscience of our civiliza- 
tion than Mammon-worshipping and easy-going conventional- 
ists imagine. On this point the late Mrs. Claflin observed: 


Mr. Whittier believed in following the Inner Light, and when he 
thought he was directed by that Inner Light, no power on earth could 
influence him to turn aside. If he decided to move at a certain moment 
of time, nothing could induce him to change his mind; no storm was 
severe enough to deter him from going on the train he had set his heart 
on. He used to tell a story of one of his friends as an illustration of the 
wisdom of being guided by and yielding to the Inner Light: 

‘“*T have an old friend,” he said, ** who followed the leadings of the 
Spirit, and always made it a point to go to meeting on First-day. On 
one First-day morning he made ready for meeting, and suddenly turning 
to his wife, said, ‘I am not going to meeting this morning; I am going 
to take a walk.’ His wife inquired where he was going, and he replied: 
‘I don’t know; I am impelled to go, I know not where.’ With his walk- 
ing-stick he started, and went out of the city for a mile or two, and 
came to a country house that stood some distance from the road. The 
gate stood open, and a narrow lane, into which he turned, led up to the 
house, where something unusual seemed to be going on. There were 
several vehicles standing around the yard, and groups of people were 
gathered here and there. When he reac hed the house, he found there 
was a funeral, and he entered with the neighbors, who were there to 
attend the service. He listened to the funeral address and to the prayer. 
It was the body of a young woman lying in the casket before him, and 
he arose and said, ‘I have been led by the Spirit to this house; I know 
nothing of the circumstances connected with the death of this person ; 
but I am impelled by the Spirit to say that she has been accused of some- 
thing of which she is not guilty, and the false accusation has hastened 
her death.’ 

543 
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** The friend sat down, and a murmur of surprise went through the 
room. The minister arose and said, ‘ Are you a god or what are you?’ 
The friend replied: ‘1 am only a poor, sinful man, but I was led by the 
Inner Light to come to this house, and say what I have said, and 
| would ask the person in this room who knows that the young woman 
now beyond the power of speech was not guilty of what she was 
accused, to vindicate her in this presence.’ After a fearful pause, a 
woman stood up and said: ‘ I am the person,’ and while weeping hysteri- 
cally, she confessed that she had wilfully slandered the dead girl. The 
friend departed on his homeward way. Such,” said Mr. Whittier, ‘* was 
the leading of the Inner Light.” 


The same writer makes, with regard to Whittier’s reli- 
gious convictions, the following interesting observations which 
accord with the spirit of his religious poems : 


Mr. Whittier was a many-sided man and could adapt himself to any 
condition of mind. He had great warmth of affection for his friends ; 
tenderness to the erring, and capacity for suffering with others, were 
marked traits in his character, — but he had always faith in ultimate 
good for all. He said, ‘‘Surely God would not permit His children to 
suffer if it were not to work out for them the highest good. For God 
never does, nor suffers to be done, but that which we would do if we 
could see the end of all events as well as He. ‘The little circumstance 
of death will make no difference with me; I shall have the same friends 
in that other world that I have here; the same loves and aspirations 
and occupations. If it were not so, I should not be myself, and surely 
I shall not lose my identity. God's love is so infinitely greater than 
mine that I cannot fear for His children, and when I long to help some 
poor, suffering, erring fellow-creature, I am consoled with the thought 
that His great heart of love is more moved than mine can be, and so I 
rest in peace.” 


How beautifully are these thoughts of the poet amplified 
in the following stanzas from “ The Eternal Goodness :” 


But still my human hands are weak 
To hold your iron creeds : 

Against the words ye bid me speak 
My heart within me pleads. 


Who fathoms the Eternal Thought? 
Who talks of scheme and plan? 

The Lord is God! He needeth not 
The poor device of man. 


I walk with bare, hushed feet the ground 
Ye tread with boldness shod ; 

I dare not fix with mete and bound 
The love and power of God. 


Ye praise His justice; even such 
His pitying love I deem: 

Ye seek a king; I fain would touch 
The robe that hath no seam. 


Ye see the curse which overbroods 
A worid of pain and loss; 

1 hear our Lord's beatitudes 
And prayer upon the cross. 


. * * 
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Yet, in the maddening maze of things, 
And tossed by storm and flood, 

To one fixed trust my spirit clings ; 
I know that God is good. 


Not mine to look where cherubim 
And seraphs may not see, 

But nothing can be good in Him 
Which evil is in me. 


The wrong that pains my soul below 
I dare not throne above: 

I know not of His hate, — I know 
His goodness and His love. 

7 * * * 

And so beside the Silent Sea 
I wait the muffled ear ; 

No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 


I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 


The true mystic is further revealed in the following 
verses from “ In Quest:’ 


] 


The riddle of the world is understood 

Only by him who feels that God is good, 

As only he can feel who makes his love 

The !adder of his faith, and climbs above 

On th’ rounds of his best instincts; draws no line 
Between mere human goodness and divine, 

But, judging God by what in him is best, 

With a child’s trust leans on a Father's breast, 
And hears unmoved the old creeds babble still 

Of kingly power and dread caprice of will; 
Chary of blessing, prodigal of curse, 

The pitiless doomsman of the universe. 

Can Hatred ask for love? Can Selfishness 

Invite to self-denial? Js He less 

Than man in kindly dealing ? Can He break 

His own great law of fatherhood, forsake 

And curse His children? Not for earth and heaven 
Can separate tables of the law be given. 

No rule can bind which He Himself denies ; 

‘The truths of time are not eternal lies. 


* * * » 


So heard I; and the chaos round me spread 

To light and order grew; and, ** Lord” I said, 

** Our sins are our tormentors, worst of all 

Felt in distrustful shame that dares not call 

Upon Thee as our Father. We have set 

A strange god up, but Thou remainest yet. 

All that I feel of pity, Thou hast known 

Before | was; my best is all Thy own. 

From Thy great heart of goodness mine but drew 
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Wishes and prayers; but Thou, O Lord, wilt do, 
In Thy own time, by ways I cannot see, 
All that | feel when I am nearest Thee!” 

Whittier stood in the midway between the departing ideals 
of ancient orthodoxy and the religion of the future. This is 
well illustrated in that exquisite poem, “* The Brother of 
Mercy,” which the reader will remember describes the death 
of one Piero Luca, an old, gray porter, who for forty years 
had wrought deeds of love and kindness. When the hour 
came, and the lengthened shadows marked the close of life’s 
day, a barefoot monk seeks to thus comfort the humble, 
Christ-lit soul of the dying man: 

‘* My son,” 
The monk said soothingly, ** thy work is done; 
And no more as a servant, but the guest 
Of God thou enterest thy eternal rest. 
No toil, no tears, no sorrow for the lost 
Shall mar thy perfect bliss. Thou shalt sit down 
Clad in white robes, and wear a golden crown 
Forever and forever.” 

The following lines in a very real way reflect the poet’s 
aversion to the ancient and materialistic conception of God 
and heaven, no less than his ideals of true religion, which the 


Apostle James cogently summarized as consisting in visit- 
ing the fatherless and widows in their affliction, and keeping 
one’s self unspotted from the world : 


Piero tossed 
On his sick pillow: ** Miserable me! 
Iam too poor for such grand company ; 
The crown would be too heavy for this gray 
Old head; and God forgive me if I say 
It would be hard to sit there night and day, 
Like an image in the ‘Tribune, doing naught 
With these hard hands, that all my life have wrought, 
Not for bread only, but for pity’s sake. 
I’m dull at prayers: I could not keep awake, 
Counting my beads. Mine's but a crazy head, 
Scarce worth the saving, if all else be dead. 
And if one goes to heaven without a heart, 
Giod knows he leaves behind his better part. 
I love my fellow-men; the worst I know 
| would do good to. Will death change me so 
That I shall sit among the lazy saints, 
Turning a deaf ear to the sore complaints 
Of souls that suffer? Why, | never yet 
Left a poor dog in the strada hard beset, 
Or ass o'erladen! Must I rate man less 
Than dog or ass, in holy selfishness? 
Methinks (Lord, pardon, if the thought be sin) 
‘The world of pain were better, if therein 
One's heart might still be human, and desires 
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Of natural pity drop upon its fires 
Some cooling tears.” 

Thereat the pale monk crossed 
His brow, and, muttering, ‘*‘ Madman! thou art lost!” 
Took up his pyx and fled and, left alone, 
The sick man closed his eyes with a great groan 
That sank into a prayer, ** Thy will be done!” 


Then was he made aware, by soul or ear, 
Of somewhat pure and holy bending o’er him, 
And a voice like that of her who bore him, 
‘Tender and most compassionate: ** Never fear! 
For heaven is love, as God himself is love; 
Thy work below shall be thy work above.” 
And when he looked, lo! in the stern monk's place 
He saw the shining of an angel's face! 


The poet’s religious ideals are exquisitely set forth in these 
stanzas : 
O Love Divine! — whose constant beam 
Shines on the eyes that will not see, 
And waits to bless us, while we dream 
Thou leavest us because wé turn from thee 


All souls that struggle and aspire, 
All hearts of prayer by thee are lit; 
And dim, or clear, thy tongues of fire 
On dusky tribes and twilight centuries sit. 
* * * = 
Truth which the sage and prophet saw, 
Long sought wiiiout, but found within, 
The law of Love beyond all law, 
The Life o’erflooding mortal death and sin! 


The present broadening of man’s ideas concerning God is 
seen on every side, both within and without the Church. The 
realization that empty dogma and soulless creed are no more 
religion than they were when Jesus condemned the scribes 
and Pharisees of old, is taking possession of the conscience 
of our civilization, at least of those who hunger and thirst 
after truth. Whittier thus anticipated the noble ideals which 
to-day are coming to be so generally accepted in these lines : * 


Above, below, in sky and sod, 
In leaf and spar, in star and man, 
Well might the wise Athenian scan 
The geometric signs of God, 
The measured order of His plan. 


And India’s mystics sang aright 
Of the One Life pervading all, — 
One Being’s tidal rise and fall 

In soul and form, in sound and sight, — 
Eternal outflow and recall. 


. : * 





* The Over-Heart. 
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Fade, pomp of dreadful imagery 
Wherewith mankind have deified 
Their hate, and selfishness, and pride! 

Let the scared dreamer wake to see 
The Christ of Nazareth at his side! 


What doth that holy Guide require? 
No rite of pain, nor gift of blood, 
But man a kindly brotherhood, 

Looking, where duty is desire, 

To Him, the beautiful and good. 


One would almost imagine the Quaker poet had been 
drinking from the fountain of Eastern mysticism, after read- 
ing these verses from * A Mystery:’ 


, 


A presence, strange at once and known, 
Walked with me as my guide; 

The skirts of some forgotten life 
‘Trailed noiseless at my side. 


Was it a dim-remembered dream ? 
Or glimpse through zeons old? 
The secret which the mountains kept 
The river never told. 


But from the vision ere it passed 
A tender hope I drew, 

And, pleasant as a dawn of spring, 
The thought within me grew, 


That love would temper every change, 
And soften all surprise, 

And, misty with the dreams of earth, 
The hills of Heaven arise. 


No poet of our time has ever been a firmer believer in the 
present or in the splendid future to which mankind is slowly 
but laboriously tending than was Whittier. The very keynote 
of his inspired conviction was sounded in the “ Chapel of the 
Hermits ” in the following utterances : 


Yet, sometimes glimpses on my sight, 
Through present wrong, the eternal right: 
And step by step, since time began, 

I see the steady gain of man. 


That all of good the past hath had 
Remains to make our own time glad, 
Our common daily life divine, 
And every land a Palestine. 

* * * * 
O friend! we need nor rock nor sand, 
Nor storied stream of Morning-Land; 
The heavens are glassed in Merrimack, — 
What more could Jordan render back ? 
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We lack but open eye and ear 

‘To find the Orient’s marvels here ; — 
The still, small voice in autumn’s hush, 
Yon maple wood the burning bush. 


For still the new transcends the old, 
In signs and tokens manifold ; — 

Slaves rise up men; the olive waves, 
With roots deep set in battle graves! 


Through the harsh noises of our day 

A low, sweet prelude finds its way ; 

Through clouds of doubt, and creeds of fear, 
A light is breaking, calm, and clear. 


That song of Love, now low and far, 
Ere long shall swell from star to star! 
That light, the breaking day, which tips 
The golden-spired Apocalypse! 


With equal clearness were his beliefs as regards duty 
expressed in these lines from “ Seed-Time and Harvest: ” 


It may not be our lot to wield 

The sickle in the ripened field ; 

Nor ours to hear, on summer eves, 
The reaper’s song among the sheaves. 


Yet where our duty’s task is wrought 
In unison with God's great thought, 
The near and future blend in one, 
And whatso’er is willed is done! 


The poet’s trust in the Over-Soul is frequently uttered, 
although at times there seems to be a wavering in the tones. 
When he is on the mountain top he is serene, and then we 
find him unmoved in his profound conviction. Thus, in the 
little poem entitled “ Trust,” he exclaims : 


* Allis of God that is, and is to be; 

And God is good.” Let this suffice us still, 

Resting in childlike trust upon His will 

Who moves to His great ends unthwarted by the ill. 
To a correspondent in 1881 he wrote: “The world is grow- 
ing better; the Lord reigns; our old planet is wheeling 
slowly into fuller light. I despair of nothing good. All will 
come in due time that is really needed. All that we have to 
do is to work —and wait.” And again, in “The Grave by 
the Lake,” after giving us an exquisite picture of lake and 
sky, mingled with philosophy and musings, he breaks forth 
much as did the elder prophets, speaking with the authority 
of one who is moved by a lofty inner voice: 


Hear’st thou, O of little faith, 
What to thee the mountain saith 
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What is whispered by the trees ? — 
**Cast on God thy care for these ; 
Trust Him, if thy sight be dim: 
Doubt for them is doubt of Him. 

~ * * * 


** Not with hatred’s undertow 
Doth the Love Eternal flow ; 
Every chain that spirits wear 
Crumbles in the breath of prayer; 
And the penitent’s desire 

Opens every gate of fire. 


* Still Thy love, O Christ arisen, 
Yearns to reach tliese souls in prison! 
Through all depths of sin and loss 
Drops the plummet of thy cross! 
Never yet abyss was found 

Deeper than that cross could sound!” 
Therefore well may Nature keep 
Equal faith with all who sleep, 

Set her watch of hills around 
Christian grave and heathen mound, 
And to cairn and kirkyard send 
Summer's flowery dividend. 


It was given to Whittier to see the unity of truth. He 
could never have been a Calvinist, and I say this without the 
least disrespect for the sincere leader of a great movement 
which aimed to purify the Church, although, from my point 
of view, Calvin, in spite of the purity of his motive, dwelt 
in the shadow, while Whittier lived in the sunlight of spirit- 
uality. Calvin was naturally narrow in his views ; Whittier 
also had his limitations, but in the latter there are an inspira- 
tion and breadth which lead the soul upward, and radiate 
that largeness of spirit for the want of which any civiliza- 
tion or religion must wither. Thus, in the following lines,* 
the poet asserts a saving spaciousness of thought which 
would do more than we can comprehend toward advancing 
brotherhood throughout the world : 

Truth is one; 
And, in all lands beneath the sun, 
Whoso hath eyes to see may see 
The tokens of its unity. 
No scroll of creed its fulness wraps, 
We trace it not by school-boy maps. 
Free as the sun and air it is 
Of latitudes and boundaries. 
In Vedic verse, in dull Koran, 


Are messages of good to man; 
The angels to our Aryan sires 





riam, 
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Talked by the earliest household fires ; 
The prophets of the elder day, 
The slant-eyed sages of Cathay, 
Read not the riddle all amiss 
Of higher life evolved from this. 
~ * - - 
Wherever through the ages rise 
The altars of self-sacrifice, 
Where love its arms has opened wide, 
Or man for man has calmly died, 
I see the same white wings outspread 
That hovered o’er the Master's head. 
” * - * 
So welcome I from every source 
The tokens of that primal Force, 
Older than heaven itself, yet new 
As the young heart it reaches to, 
Beneath whose steady impulse rolls 
The tidal wave of human souls ; 
Guide, Comforter, and inward Word, 
‘The eternal Spirit of the Lord! 
Nor fear I aught that science brings 
From searching through material things ; 
Content to let its glasses prove, 
Not by the letter’s oldness move 
The myriad worlds on worlds that course 
The spaces of the universe: 
Since everywhere the Spirit walks 
The garden of the heart,-and talks 
With man, as under Eden’s trees, 
In all his varied languages. 

As the shadows of eyentide fell over his form the things 
of life dropped more and more away, and the profound trust 
that had been his stay through life filled his soul with a 
great calm. In a letter to Oliver Wendell Holmes, written 
in 1879, we find him thus reiterating his convictions: “I 
realize more and more that fame and notoriety can avail little 
in our situation ; that love is the one essential thing, always 
welcome, outliving time and change, and going with us into the 
unguessed possibilities of death. There is nothing 8o sweet in 
the old Bible as the declaration that + God is love.” 

In closing this sketch of the life of a true mystic, I cannot 
do better than quote from Mrs. Claflin’s “ Recollections :’ 

If the worth of a life may be estimated by the number of hearts com- 
forted, the number of lives uplifted and inspired, Mr. Whittier’s measure 
will exceed that of most men of this or any other century. *“ He 
has given us the poetry of human brotherhood and human purity. He 
has given us a Christ-like example. He has sung to us of faith in God 
and immortality.” 

The beautiful life finished its earthly course on a perfect summer's 


morning, and he entered the life for which he longed. His last words 
were characteristic. He was breathing out his life; his eyes were 
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closed, and his friends stood around the bed about which had clustered 
so much loving interest, waiting and watching for the last look or the 
last word, when he opened those eyes which had often seemed to look 
into the mysteries of eternity, and said with labored breath, ‘* My — love 
— to — the — world.” 


As we see with broader vision we appreciate more and 
more the catholicity of Whittier and that true spirituality 
which is expressed in deeds rather than in creeds, — and 
which is yet to redeem the world. 





THE INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM. 


BY CHARLES WALTER BOWNE. 


In a people claiming to be first in everything pertaining 
to self-government, direct legislation should appeal to every 
impulse of nature ; and the Initiative and Referendum system 
of law-making is no more nor less than direct legislation by 
the people. 

Under this system, whenever a certain number of people 
wish a law passed or want one repealed, they present to the 
legislative body a petition signed by a certain number of 
qualified electors demanding that a bill embracing the certain 
provisions requested be prepared and referred to the people 
for their approval or rejection. 

All ordinary measures could be presented at any general 
election, while any question of great importance requiring 
immediate action could be brought up at any time. When- 
ever it so happened that the country was in great distress 
from foolish or vicious legislation, as it is at present, the peo- 
ple would have a means of showing their displeasure and of 
righting their wrongs, and the majority would rule. It is 
sometimes said that the majority does not know how to rule, 
but whoever says so denies that our gévernment is founded 
upon just and true principles ; and if majorities cannot rule 
well and wisely, why have a republic at all? 

When we delegate our powers to others, we lose our right 
to dictate their action, and it is impossible for us to ascertain 
the exact state of mind of the individual to whom we entrust 
the law-making power. In the case of the present President 
of the United States, the great mass of the Democratic party 
believed him to be in favor of the free coinage of silver, but 
history proves him to be one of the bitterest of foes to that 
measure. (A great majority of the people in the Democratic 
party believed, before election, that Cleveland was honest, 
but had they the opportunity of expressing their sentiments 
in a vote to be taken now, Mr. Cheveland would soon have 
a chance to go fishing on his own time. 

With the Initiative and Referendum system of law-making 
in force in the United States, the people of the country could 

588 
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idemand and enforce an amendment to the Constitution mak- 
ing the offices of President and of United States senators elec- 
tive instead of appointive as they now are, or they could have 
the Constitution amended so that all officers should remain in 
office during good,behavior, or until a certain per cent of the 
people demanded a new election. { With such a law as that 
on our statute books, Cleveland, Ca¥lisle, and John Sherman 
would not now be selling the people into perpetual bondage, 
but would be deyoting their time and attention to trying to 
please the people ;}for should they make a bad law the people 
would immediately repeal it and send the makers of it home. 

In this system of law-making it would not be necessary that 
the people should vote on all minor laws, as that would take 
a great deal of time ; and the legislators could be trusted toa 
certain extent, especially if their tenure of office depended 
upon their good behavior; while the people could always 
demand a vote on any question. 

Another great advantage in direct legislation is the fact 
that it would do away with parties entirely ; and parties are 
at best but an aggregation of men who want to obtain cer- 
tain legislation, and who combine for that purpose. But it is 
impossible for any party to have more than one plank in its 
platform if it pleases all the members of the party, and no 
truly good and honest citizen wishes to wait to make all 
necessary reforms one at a time. Every honest man will find 
some things in other platforms he wished to indorse, but as 
long as he must vote with a party and for a representative 
who is elected for the express purpose of defeating every- 
thing indorsed by the opposition, the voter is compelled to 
vote partly at least against his own inclination and judg- 
ment. Mr. Jones might be a Republican and still wish to 
vote for the free coinage of silver; but in order to vote for 
his party nominee he must vote for a representative who is 
opposed to his views, and he is thus obliged to vote against 
his own convictions simply because he is not in favor of the 
populist ideas of a legal-tender paper money. 

With the power in the hands of the people to make or 
repeal laws, there could be no incentive to buy legislation ; for 
should the legislature succeed in passing a law in favor of 
some certain class, the majority would immediately demand 
a resubmission and the objectionable law would be repealed. 

The classes will never want direct legislation; for when 
the masses once get the power into their hands corporations 
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and monopolies will soon become things of the past; the ea TL 
estates which already outrival those of any other country will 
be taxed out of existence; landlordism, which is developing 
to an alarming extent all over our country, will give place to 
small holdings by individual owners and farmers, or the land 
will revert to the Government and be leased to actual settlers, 
for an unlimited number of years, upon the payment of an 
annual graduated land tax, allowing every man to have a 
home of his own not subject to foreclosure of mortgage by 
some grinding corporation. When the people have homes 
they will be patriots, and no army or navy will be required 
to protect property rights obtained through fraud or favorit- 
ism; Christianity will then mean something more than belong- 
ing to some certain church society; civilization will not be a 
state of society where individual will struggle with individ- 
ual to see who shall get the most of everything good there is 
in sight ; society will not mean a few apes of English barbar- 
ity, sometimes called aristocracy; and marriage will not be 
merely a civil contract between two parties for the purpose 
of bettering their financial or social conditions. 

What we need is a levelling of the conditions of mankind ; 
for from the extremely rich and from the extremely poor come 
most of our criminals and evil-loers; and knowing this, it is 
the duty of good citizens and of good Christians to unite in 
bringing about this much-wished-for and wholesome condi- 
tion of affairs. Of course the classes who now enjoy the 
luxury of living like kings off the fruits of other people's 
toil will raise a great many objections, legal and otherwise. 
They will say it is irrelevant and immaterial, and against the 
Constitution, and against common honesty and ordinary 
decency, and will make numerous other points, just as the 
queen of the Hawaiian Islands did when she was deposed, and 
just as every officeholder does when he is ousted from office; 
but when it is over they will submit gracefully, and history 
will record the fact that they were really glad of it, and they 
will be, in the end, when they are called to the judgment 
seat. 

Humanity is just alike the world over. The rich are no 
worse than the poor. It is merely a difference of circum- 
stances, and we ourselves are to blame for the present state 
of society. It is our greed for gain which brought about 
this death-dealing competition, and when we compete we 
must take our chance of being crushed, and he who is best 
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prepared for the struggle must necessarily win. The fathers 
of this generation have educated their children in the school 
of competition, and now the children have succeeded in crowd- 
ing the fathers out of employment. The people have used 
their brains to invent something to compete with human 
labor, and in doing so the inventions have caused untold suf- 
fering and misery. It is now the duty of the people to 
invent a way out of their difficulty, and the first thing to 
do is to free themselves from the network of law which 
now makes them powerless to move. The people are, nomi- 
nally, the law, and they should be so in reality. \Could we 
wipe every existing law from our statute books, and take as 
our guide for a common-law practice the Bible and a few 
elementary law books, we should soon be the most happy and 
prosperous nation on the face of the earth.) The laws now 
upon our statute books were made almost whiolly for the prop- 
erty-owner, the creditor, and the ofticeholder, and the office- 
holder is but the agent of the others. He collects debts, 
interest, judg‘uents, and rents ; he records mortgages and sells 
property on foreclosure, and he assesses the property of all 
the people in order to pay himself for the work he performs 
for the classes whom he serves. Our courts are little more 
than collection agencies except when run for the purpose 
of punishing persons guilty of some of the lesser crimes, or 
of whitewashing those who are charged with some of the 
greater ones. ‘Those who commit crimes against the nation 
or against the whole people become Napoleons of finance, or 
are classed as great statesmen, while the masses of the peo- 
ple can only curse and groan under the burdens imposed 
upon them. 

But there will be a reaction. The American spirit is not 
dead; it is only sleeping, and when it awakes there will be 
a judgment day, and the laws and the classes for whom the 
laws were made will be included in the judgment. If the 
day of judgment comes soon the sentence will be light and 
the people will only ask for their rights, but if the bearing- 
down process is continued by the classes there will be an 
explosion. Barriers which the law has built around property 
and property rights will be wiped out of existence, and the 
levelling-down process will be very short but very complete. 
Some of the Napoleons of finance may find themselves buried 
under the ruins of the monuments they have erected to their 
pride- with the sweat of others’ brows. 
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Such a levelling-down process as that would be bad, but it 
would soon be over for these victims of their own folly, and 
it would not be nearly so bad as the slow death and the 
abject misery of the millions who are now wasting their 
lives in awful poverty, not because there is any lack of 
wealth, but because of laws which allow one man who owns 
a million acres of land to say to ten thousand starving people 
who have no money and no credit: “ That is my land. Don’t 
touch it. You may starve, die, rot, but if you trespass but 
one foot or steal so much as an ear of corn I will have you 
arrested, and you become a criminal in the eyes of the law 
and before humanity.” 





IS A UNIVERSAL RELIGION POSSIBLE? 


BY ISAAC N. TAYLOR. 


My hope for the human race is as bright as the morning star, for a glory is com- 
ing to man such as the most inspired tongues of prophets and of poets have never 
been able to describe. The gate of human supestnny is turning on its hinges, and 
the lightis breaking through its chink; possibilities are opening, and human nature is 
pushing forward toward them. — Emerson. 


There can be no proper discussion of this question with- 
out first defining its several terms. 

What is meant by religion? and a religion? and a uni- 
versal religion? and, finally, on what conditions and when, 
if ever, would such a religion be possible ? 

For if by religion is meant what the dictionaries say —a 
system of divine worship or worship of some deity, or, what 
people generally seem to consider it —a form of doctrine 
and observance respecting divinely revealed things; or if 
by a@ religion is intended a distinctive creed, confession, and 
ritual, or if by universal is meant that all the individuals 
of the human race will adopt it, or if the human race as 
a whole is to be taken in anything like its present state of 
development, then on any one or more of these supposi- 
tions the only true answer is No, emphatically no. But if 
all these terms be accepted in that most liberal sense which 
alone is consistent with the nature of this most liberal 
inquiry, then the only true answer is Yes, emphatically yes, 
as I will attempt to show. 

The term religion comes to us, with the change of not 
even a letter, from the grand old Latin religio, compounded 
of the adverb re, which means back or again, and the verb 
ligo, which means to hold, bind, keep in place, adjust or main- 
‘tain in right position or relation. And so, whatever binds, 
keeps in place, or rather readjusts the human soul and human 
society in all true relations or is assumed to be fitted so to 
do, is religion, in its proper generic sense, and the religion, 
in its proper specific sense, of those who adopt it. The first 
syliable, re, which means back, again, implies what is confess- 
edly true respecting human beings, that their true relations 
to all others, whether superior, equal, or inferior, have been 
strained, impaired, or even ruptured from some cause, or that 
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there is a liability and tendency thereto, and that therefore 
the chief function of religion is readjustment. This proper 
etymological sense of the word ought to be and must yet 
be the universaily received sense in order to a universal 
religion. Religion must be regarded, not as a speculative 
moral theorem, but a real moral problem —a thing to be 
enacted in the human soul and in human society, and not 
necessarily, not wisely, not safely compromised with theo- 
logical dogma, ecclesiastical rule, penal discipline, ceremonial 
observance, or any formulated belief in things mysterious, 
mythical, speculative, technical, conventional, or at all outside 
of the practical obligations of life and immortality. Nay 
more, all these would have to be discarded as non-essen- 
tial, divisive, and injurious, and only that accepted which 
actually bonds the intelligence, the conscience, and the affec- 
tions to all persons whether divine or human to treat them 
all according to their just demands. And such religion, so 
distinct from all the general classes and all the particular 
species that have ever existed from Adam past Moses to 
Ingersoll, would be a religion in the proper sense of our 
inquiry. 

By the term universal should be understood general preva- 
lence and acceptance among all nations to the exclusion of 
all supposable systems opposing it; but it does not imply 
that all persons would be truly religious — devout to deity 
and humane to humanity. 

Lastly as to general definition, I do not say that such 
religion is possible to the present generation or any generation 
in the near future, but only that there are such susceptibilities 
in human nature and forces in human society and crises of 
human evolution as demonstrate the possibility of a universal 
religion. But to be more explicit and perfectly fair, it should 
be added that the term religion in this discussion should be 
considered in its proper twofold sense —a subjective and 
objective — that is, as being first internal and second external 
to the mind of individuals and of a community ; in other words, 
first, as an innate element of human nature and being the 
conscious acceptance by the subject and actor of the recipro- 
eal rights and obligations of all related beings, whether 
divine or human, whether superior, equal, or inferior, and, 
second, as a resultant external expression of this internal 
element, and being a system of doctrine, belief, and observ- 
ance somewhat defined and openly confessed as a rule of 


life. 
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In a discussion of the question, Is a universal religion 
possible? these senses must be conjoined. For in each 
sense considered separately, religion, not a religion, but reli- 
gion, always has been and always will be universal, because 
in the first sense it is an original ingredient in the composi- 
tion of human nature, substantially the same in all ages among 
all peoples, as really as blood and breath are the same element- 
ally in all animate bodies, and because in the second sense it 
works itself out inevitably in the same general way the world 
over, the subjective creating the objective, the internal ideal 
conception giving substance and form and action to the exter- 
nal real production. 

But saying that religion has been and is and will be uni- 
versal is not saying that a religion can be universal. Nor is 
saying that a religion can be found always and everywhere 
the same as saying that a universal religion is possible. To 
be entirely candid, the phrase a religion implies some definite 
form which the internal prescribes to the external, some out- 
ward demonstration of the inward proposition ; and to be uni 
versal this proposition within implies one common under- 
standing and agreement as to what religion in its true sense 
really is, and also that the demonstration shall be conformed 
simply and only to the proposition. Now therefore the 
question is whether or not such a common understanding and 
agreement are possible to mankind. 

I begin the argument for the affirmative by asserting the 
undisputed truth that there exist in human nature those 
powers of instinct, reason, conscience, sentiment, and emotion 
which are the only true sources of religious character and 
conduct, and these are : 

1. Reverence for what is grand or sublime whether in the 
domain of matter or in the realm of mind. 


2. Approval of what is true and just, pure and good. 


3. Delight in what is beautiful and lovely. 

4. Disapproval of what is false and unrighteous, ugly and 
evil. 

5. A sense of dependence on something beyond and 
above us. 

6. A sense of gratitude for favors bestowed. 

7. A sense of compassion for the suffering. 

8. A sense of guilt for failure to cherish and execute any 
of these inborn sentiments or for any other wrong-doing. 

9. And a sense of the need of atonement therefor. These 
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are the increated constitutional endowments of human nature 
which underlie all true religious character and life, and to 
cultivate and utilize which is practical religion. These are 
the essential properties which make religion, in any proper 
meaning of the term, possible to any human spirit or to any 
community or to any nation. But they pertain to all men of 
all nations, alike in essence, though differing greatly in 
degree and in the facilities of improvement. ‘There is no 
exception in the wide world to the existence of these funda- 
mental qualities, nor can there be found on the broad earth a 
tribe of mankind incapable of indefinite improvement of these 
properties. More: than this, multitudes, both of individual 
persons and of whole communities, who seemed most devoid 
of these elementary conditions in one part. of their history, 
have risen from the lowest grades of ignorance, depravity, 
impiety, and inhumanity to the highest planes of moral excel- 
lence. What has transpired in the most helpless and hope- 
less is surely possible to all. 

Again, while the human soul instinctively worships the 
abstract qualities of wisdom, power, truth, justice, and good- 
ness, it is rather the illustration of them in the character and 
acts of persons, whether human or divine, whether ideal or 
real, that awakens and nourishes the religious sentiment. 

And it is this that binds the whole of our mental and moral 
nature to the universe of being and regulates our treatment 
of all classes ‘respectively. It is the manifestation of charac- 
ter and condition to our senses, our reason, our conscience, and 
our sympathy, that calls into active exercise all that binds us 
to earth or heaven, to time or eternity. Thus, our profound 
veneration of omniscience, omnipotence, omnipresence, truth- 
fulness, purity, righteousness, and goodness, in the supreme 
impersonation of them, as displayed in the visible creation 
and indicated in the invisible moral government of the uni- 
verse —this is adoration of the supreme, by whatever name 
known, and this is the soul’s worship of deity, and this is, so 
far, real religion. And so the sight of truth, justice, and 
benevolence as displayed in the character and behavior of the 
wise and just and charitable of mankind is what nurtures 
these same qualities in those who see and admire, and it is 
the contemplation of adversity in those who actually suffer 
that nourishes the virtue of compassion, and it is the aggre- 
gate of all these and similar cords binding us to our fellow- 
men that constitutes true religion and is the only thing worthy 
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the name. Nor are these manifestations ever wanting in any 
place or time. They are as various and numerous and omni- 
present as the susceptibilities to which they appeal. The 
religion which they suggest and demand should be and may 
be and will be as universal as themselves. Nor does this view 
of religion, showing its possible prevalence over all the earth, 
exclude, but rather include, that sense of guilt for failure in 
dutiful relation to God and man which impels us to make or 
have made a suitable atonement for the wrong done and to be- 
come reconciled to the parties, whether human or divine, whom 
we have injured. And it is the contrast of this unworthiness 
with the worthiness we see in others above us and around us 
that unseals the fountain of repentance whose waters, though 
bitter, nourish the graces of humility and forgiveness. 

The universal conviction that religion, viewed in this light, 
ought to prevail over all the earth, to the exclusion of all 
that would hinder it, is surely an argument for its possi- 
bility. And this argument is instantly re-enforced by the 
universal secret longing of the masses that the prevailing 
systems, so cumbrous, so expensive, so mysterious, so cere- 
monial, so controversial, so divisive, and so distractive, would 
give place to one simple system of universal mutual obligations 
of right treatment. Sectarians, controversialists, bigots, and 
all ceremonialists will not appreciate the assertion, but it is 
nevertheless here made, that the heart of the millions aches 
for the change. And is that impossible to mankind for 
which mankind is constitutionally endowed and for which 
mankind unutterably longs ? 

Next, I draw a conclusion from the evident possibility of 
a universal natural science, a system of truth respecting the 
facts of nature, including the properties and laws of mat- 
ter and the properties and laws of mind. With or with- 
out human knowledge or consent, these facts have always 
existed and will always exist essentially the same through all 
time. Different theories of philosophy have prevailed only 
because these facts of nature have been imperfectly appre- 
hended. Just in the ratio of their discovery as they are, 
have the variant theories disappeared and the general mind 
rested in one belief; and the time is coming apace when 
there will be but one geography, but one geology, but one 
astronomy, but one biology, but one hygiene, and but one 
theory of cosmic evolution. Why? Simply because the sim- 
ple facts of nature are being discerned and‘ the properties 
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and laws of matter demonstrated. The same precisely is 
true in the realm of spirit. The properties and laws of 
mind are as really facts in nature as are the properties and 
laws of matter, only they are more hidden and difficult of 
exact treatment. And the same is true in the field of mor- 
als and religion, only that the facts of spiritual relationship 
are still more difficult of appreciation. But the analogy 
holds, and the march of human thought to one common 
camping-ground of all material, mental, and moral science 
indicates the gathering to one grand rendezvous of all the 
sacred armies of the world. Indeed, so far as yet defined, reli- 
gion is a science and the sublimest of all because having to 
do with the subiimest facts of spiritual existence. Granted 
only the possible capability of the human soul to discern the 
underlying truths of moral obligation to the universe of 
spirits from the weakest infant of the lowest woman up 
through all grades to the Supreme Ruler and Judge, and the 
possibility of such a universal religion as is defined so far 
in this paper is fairly inferred and its destiny as the science 
of all sciences is assured. For, though I do not assume that 
religion is merely a science, my contention is that it is one 
of the sciences, all whose tendencies are along the lines of 
simplicity and intelligibility toward the goal of universal 
faith. The term science includes, according to the highest 
authorities, all those classes of knowledge which imply (1) 
generalization, as distinct from or opposed to particulari- 
zation; (2) system, as distinct from or opposed to random 
arrangement; and (3) verification, as distinct from or 
opposed to loose assumption. But religion, if considered in 
both its subjective and objective senses combined — its psy- 
chological and historical characters conjoined — has all these 
attributes and is therefore a science in. the highest sense. 
Nor does the element of inspiration or extraordinary divine 
communication make it otherwise. For a belief in inspi- 
ration, as well as a belief in anything else, is subject to the 
usual sources and the usual tests of our knowledge, namely 
our senses, our reason, and our experience. 

It is objected, however, that religion is more than a science ; 
that the definition so far given though so far correct is incom- 
plete; that religion being a system of obligations to all 
related beings, including chiefly the Supreme and implying 
knowledge of His character and His will, implies also a reve- 
lation of truths not possible to be learned in any other way 
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than by actual communication from the true deity, and that 
therefore the human capability of advancing so far in any 
science that there is no place left for disagreement, argues 
nothing as to things beyond the reach of reason, unless 
indeed it be the province of that reason to decide between 
true and false revelations. The objection is allowed for the 
sake of the argument, and the necessity is conceded of 
divine communication across the gulf which yet hes between 
the visible and the invisible, as to nearly all ‘mankind. And 
especially as there have been reve lations and revelations, real 
or fancied, all along the line of human history, most of which 
cannot be true because contradictory of each other, although 
each is the origin and the end of a distintt religion. Look- 
ing back and around only, we might despair. What ground 
of hope is there that any future progress of the race will 
enable it to discriminate between the claims of Brahma and 
Buddha and Mahomet and Swedenborg and Smith on one 
hand, and of the Nazarene on the other hand? Is there a 
power yet latent and reserved in the human race, either pas- 
sive or active or both combined, to submit to the universal 
reason and conscience an infallible test of the truth or false- 
hood of all revelations? It is a bold proposition, but I make 
it: there will be found and accepted such a test. Just what 
it will be the argument does not require me to say. Whether 
it will be logic chiefly, or conscience chiefly, or experience 
chiefly, or a person chiefly, with wisdom and -power to com- 
bine all the forces of persuasion, I need not say, but prefer to 
think it will be the last in this list. More of this, however, 
further on in another connection. 

Next is the argument drawn froni the ever-increasing inter- 
national communion of mankind. The facilities of travel 
and of transmitting intelligence are making every people on 
earth acquainted with every other people, and the nations, as 
such, are becoming more and more mutually helpful in all 
respects of commerce, art, government, and morality. The 
light of an advancing civilization is shining alike on all the 
domestic, political, and ethical institutions of mankind. The 
result will be the gradual elimination of error from each, 
the gradual ingrowth of truth in each, and finally the adoption 
of the one only true theory of moral obligation — supreme 
homage to deity by whatever name known and equal good 
will to humanity into whatever types divided. Already the 
trend. of religious thought as well as all other thought is in 
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the direction of unity and away from diversity, toward union 
and away from division. Of all the tokens in the moral sky 
heralding the sublime result, none is so portentous as that 
star in the west, the congress of all religions lately held 
in Chicago. That transaction, absolutely new and unique in 
the history of the race, will stand at the head of all the 
chapters in the world’s book of prophecy touching the ques- 
tion of a universal religion, an epoch in the annals of religion 
itself. And because that congress was made an integral 
part of the World’s Fair and not a side show or the scheme 
of any sect or class of sects, and because it was enacted under 
the impulses of universal inquiry and in the spirit of univer- 
sal charity, and because its accredited members were the 
ablest exponents of all the religions of our planet, and, finally, 
because of what was actually said and done in that grand 
assembly, it was, all in all, the most significant foreshadowing 
of the harmony of all nations in a religion which prescribes 
the worship of one supreme Author and Ruler according to 
each one’s highest conceptions of His attiibutes and the treat- 
ment of all His subjects with justice and benevolence accord- 
ing to each one’s opportunity. 

My last and best argument is drawn from the facts and 
laws of evolution. 

With profoundest reverence I submit that God’s method 
as moral ruler is the same as His method as Creator, and that 
is the method of evolution — the gradual unfolding of all 
things and bringing them up from lower to higher forms. 
There is no room here for argument on this stupendous 
theme, but it is confidently asserted as a premise that the 
millions of our race are dismissing their former pious horror 
of this most appropriate and expressive and reverent term, 
and are looking at the universe of matter and spirit as one 
endless creation progressing according to certain laws, con- 
spicuous among which is the law of crisis, literally, judgment 
after trial, the conclusion of one process joined to the begin- 
ning of another —an intermediate result between experiments. 

Scientists perceive the virtue of this law in all world-life, 
in central suns and planets and satellites. Very conspicuous 
is it in the geological history of our little earth, and it includes 
the whole, the inorganic and the organic, the vegetable, ani- 
mal, sentient, mental, and moral. And the leading crises in 
the lines of material and moral evolution have been coincident 
to a degree which perhaps has somewhat escaped observation 
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in later times. Itis plain, however, that humanity itself is an 
evolution and that, reciprocally as means to ends, science and 
religion are evolutions, and in the same sense also inspiration 
and revelation are evolutions with crises as marked on the 
face of human history as the globe is marked by the crises of 
flood and fire. How marvellously is that Genesis pen picture 
of the method and order of creation verified by modern 
science — the six days denoting the successive periods of the 
grand development, the evening of each day, that is, the close 
of each period, marking a crisis of material evolution and 
showing that, on the evening of the sixth day, the grand 
series culminated, when the earth, having been prepared for 
tillage and the utilization of all its elements, was put under 
the dominion of a pair made in the image of the Creator him- 
self and charged with the duty of subduing all things to the 
behests of knowledge and righteousness. And here began a 
new feature of evolution —God’s moral administration over 
a race of intelligent, free, accountable, progressive subjects 
whose loyalty, in order to be loyalty at all, and whose virtue, 
in order to be virtue at all, and whose progression, in order to 
be progression at all, must necessarily be subjected to a pal- 
pable test. And so it was in the beginning, and so it is, and so 
it will be to the end — loyalty to both deity and humanity 
forever subject to temptation, and the proof in either and in 
both together to consist in actual behavior and treatment of 
each and of both together. 

The inimitable allegory of Eden reveals the nature and 
foretokens the history of the long probation, and how one 
crisis aftér another would characterize the struggle of good 
and evil to the end of time. While only the heel of good 
would be bruised by evil, the head of evil would be bruised 
by good. And herein too is signified the origin and the 
nature and the destiny of the only true religion that is pos- 
sible to be universal, but which will be universal when the 
children of restored womanhood shall have finally crushed 
the head of ‘all evil. 

After a long age comes another crisis in the earth’s trans- 
formation and coincidently of God’s moral administration, 
and a deluge and a person, a preacher of righteousness, are 
alike conspicuous, one the destroyer of the evil and the 
other the saviour of the good. And thenceforth, past Abraham 
and Moses and Jesus, in one line of religious development, 
and past other names that might be given in other lines, to 
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the present hour, the process of religious evolution reveals 
the law of crisis and promises its continuance to the end. 
There may be more than is generally admitted in the doc- 
trine of the incarnation of divine teachers. However this 
may be, those for whom this is claimed by their disciples 
lived not in vain. But if Zoroaster was the light of Persia, 
and Confucius the light of China, and Buddha the light of 
Asia, Jesus was and is and is to be the light of the world. 
I am not required by the argument here to claim for the 
Nazarene all that the so-called orthodox claim for his divine 
paternity and essential deity, nor yet to grant the literal 
interpretation of his promise to come again accompanied by 
a band of angelic teachers. But he—the Christ of God 
and the Jesus of man— will come, not to revoke what he 
said before (for his teachings as we have them contain all 
the germs of the universal religion), but to quicken and nur- 
ture the seed sown in the field of the world when he was 
here two thousand years ago. 

Consider for a moment how adapted in all respects of both 
matter and method the teachings of Jesus are to become the 
one only universal religion. 

He taught mankind not so much what to believe and not 
to believe as what to do and not to do; and every lesson 
had respect only to what is due to God and man, and was 
enforced by a personal example that none can misunder- 
stand. 

He favored no class, unless we call the millions of the 
common people who heard him gladly a class. At the same 
time there was not one person or class of persons who could 
not find something exactly suited to their condition for all 
the purposes of the true religious life. 

His yoke was easy and his burden light, for he imposed no 
austerities, enjoined no technicalities, prescribed no rituals, 
discussed no philosophies, proclaimed no mysteries. 

He elaborated no system of theological or ecclesiastical 
dogma, but with him truth was, like the precious metals and 
gems of earth and sea, and like the flowers and fruits of 
mountain and valley, and like all the beauties and grandeurs 
of nature, scattered promiscuously about, isolated or in irreg- 
ular groups, to be met with casually or on special search, at 
every point in the wide field. 

Again, in his plan of instrumentality he conjoined with 
the sincere human endeavor the divine efficient help of the 
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spirit of truth and of ministering angels, and promised to 
continue this method on a stupe ndous seale at his reappearing. 

To crown all, he taught the doctrine of a humble agnosti- 
cism — the confession of not knowing or caring to know things 
unknowable or even non-essential and unimportant. And 
this is manifestly a part of any religion that can possibly be 
universal among finite beings. 

Now in order to see the possibility of a universal religion 
we have only to suppose the reappearing of this supreme 
teacher, whether in identical person or in the person of one 
like unto him, employing the same, truth in the same way, 
only with such resistless power as shall comport with the 
nature of that grand crisis which all history and all science 
and all human hope and fear unite in foretelling. 

As every grand crisis, both material and spiritual, has 
hitherto had its antecedent preparation and has cast the long 
shadow of its coming into the future, so in this case, while 
the cups of human iniquity are being filled to the brim, geo- 
logical and meteorological causes are preparing those terrific 
vicissitudes of earthquake and storm and frost that shall 
desolate the globe and leave but a few to be lifted to that 
higher plane of spiritual development on which alone a uni- 
versal réligion shall be possible. At the same time and to 
the same degree the forces of evil and of good are in deadly 
conflict and the grand moral crisis comes apace. Despite the 
protests and prayers of the good, an army of death — intoxi- 
cation, narcotization, and harlotry the centre, tyranny, murder, 
and pestilence the right wing, and extortion, famine, and riot 
the left wing —is mustering on all the plains of earth to 
co-operate with the r: we of the elements to relieve the minor- 
ity, beyond the crucial agony, to hail the dawn of the better 
day. 

And then we have also inklings in the revelations of psy- 
chology of the new feature of the coming age — the peraerial 
phonography of heaven and earth and the presence of angelic 
teachers. For may we not expect that electricity, the cause 
of all the light and heat and motion of the material universe, 
and itself, it may be, as it would seem to us, an emanation of 
the infinite mind, will work its wonders in the realm of spirit 
as in the domain of matter? 


In such condition it seems plain even to our poor faculties 
that nothing is needed but the reappearing of the Son of 
man to divest his kingdom of all the additions, subtractions, 
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multiplications, and divisions which his professed subjects 
have inflicted upon it, and to reaffirm and enforce the reli- 
gion he gave the world in the person of the Christ, a religion 
simple, sincere, intelligible, practical, useful, complete, and of 
universal adaptation, and therefore the only religion that can 
possibly be universal. To this end the susceptibility is already 
in the soul of universal humanity, the system of truth and 
love is already in the book, and the power is already in the 
presence to be revealed as the lightning — conspicuous, per- 
vasive, intense, and irresistible. For as the ‘lightning cometh 
forth from the east and is seen even unto the west, so shall 
be the coming of the Son of man. And so I close this paper 
as closes the Christian book of Revelation: Even so, come, 
Lord Jesus. Amen. 





THE RIGHT OF WOMAN TO THE BALLOT. 


BY CHARLES H. CHAPMAN. 


I have read Mr. Rossiter Johnson’s pamphlet entitled 
* The Blank-Cartridge Ballot,” and am very much pleased 
with it. It is a very clever piece of work. It is_ well 
written, logically constructed, and of excellent diction. It is, 
in fact, the best presentation of the argument that I have ever 
read. It lacks but two things to make it irrefutable, —a basis 
of truth and a confirmation by facts. 

The gist of Mr. Johnson’s argument, boiled down and 
Stripped of all superfluous emendations, is, “ Woman can- 
not vote because she cannot fight.” In other words, the 
elective franchise is dependent on the capacity for bearing 
arms, and woman cannot bear arms. Accept this as an axiom 
and Mr. Johnson’s deductions follow without further discus- 
sion. But the age of blind acceptance of beliefs has passed. 
We no longer blindly accept the authority of powers and 
maintain without question that the sun moves round the 
earth, or any other so-called axiom equally reasonable which 
they feel called upon to advance. 

* Woman cannot fight.” | seldom open a newspaper with- 
out finding some instance of a woman making a pretty good 
fight against a burglar, highwaynian, or other ruffian. 
Without commenting on Jeanne d’Are, the Countess de 
Montfort, and other memories of the dark ages, we can 
refer Mr. Johnson to the annals of our border wars where 
he will find many an instance where woman has fought, 
fought like the savage she-wolf in her lair, for the safety of 
her childre ny husband, and home. 

What is the most essential qualification for a fighter, 
a combatant who stands out in the face of the enemy and 
throws down his gage of battle with the resolution to win the 
cause or die ? 

Is it strength? Is it physical endurance ? Is it steadiness 
of nerve? All these are well enough in their way and 
valuable under circumstances, but the one indispensable 
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element is courage. Without that, all other advantages are 
worse than useless. 

You see the illustration of this on the college foot-ball field 
to-day. Watch the practice of the team against the serub. 
Who is that little undersized runt of a boy running with the 
ball in the Heart of every wedge and scrimmage, tackling and 
throwing those big fellows as the bulldog throws the bull ? 
What is he doing on the team? Why is not one of those 
men on the scrub, or one of these dozen big men among 
the bystanders, big, straight-standing, strong-looking, finely 
developed men, playing in the place of that little caricature 
of humanity? You put the question to the captain or coach 
and he replies, “ Yes, so and so is small, but he has the grit 
and can play, while that big, handsome man is as powerful as 
he looks and a wonder in the gymnasium, but he hasn’t got 
the ‘sand’ to play foot-ball.” 

“ Where the spirit is lacking, the flesh is weak.” Woman 
possesses courage in the same ratio as man, no more and no 
less. Daughters inherit the gift from their fathers, and sons 
from their mothers. It is as free to both sexes as honesty, 
intelligence, memory, or any other virtue of mankind, Many 
women are skilled in the use ‘of firearms and other weapons 
and use them well enough to defeat the average man in any 
contest of expertness. 

The statement that women cannot fight or bear arms is 
proven false by the experience of centuries. She can and 
will do so most desperately if forced to do so, as the female 
of any animal species will do in defence of her offspring. 
The lioness, tigress, and she-wolf are less aggressive than 
their consorts, but the hunter knows them for much more 
dangerous foes when they turn to bay in defence of their 
litters. The male deer flees at the mere scent of the prowl- 
ing wolf, but the doe braves the combat in defence of her 
fawn; and even the timid hare will attack the marauding 
weasel to protect her progeny. 

The statement that woman cannot fight or bear arms is a 
perversion of the truth; but when we say, “ Woman, as a 
rule, does not fight; she leaves to man, more aggressive by 
nature and better qualified physically, the bearing of the 
brunt of actual conflict,” we state fairly the facts of the 
case. 

“ But,” we hear our opponent argue, “war is a serious 
matter. Nations in warfare call upon every resource they 
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can command. Why is it that woman, if she can fight as 
well as you claim to show, has never been called on to bear 
the brunt of battle ?” 

The answer is clear. The fighting foree of a people is 
always in small proportion to the population. Every person 
in the field requires five or six at home to keep him there in 
fighting trim. The soldier does not live on air. He requires 
to be fed, to be clothed, to be nursed in sickness. His chil- 
dren and family and private affairs need attention while he is 
absent on the tented field. “An army travels on its stom- 
ach,” is an axiom most thoroughly proven to every soldier 
who has ever had to do arduous duty on short rations. 

Now this is the part of war that has devolved on woman 
from time immemorial, to feed and clothe the armies, to 
nurse the sick and wounded, and in addition to take the bur- 
den of the absent and perform the task of caring for and 
feeding the children and the aged and infirm, a task of 
double labor in the absence of her helpmate; and of the two 
the stay-at-homes have at times the harder, if the less danger- 
ous part. 

When Mr. Johnson argues that the franchise is dependent 
on the power and the will to handle the musket, to pay what 
Mr. Johnson ealls the service tax, which tax he claims is 
levied on men alone, and which, if I am rightly informed, the 
Government pays for in monthly wages and prospective pen- 
sions, the money for which is collected by taxes levied on 
men and women alike, it seems to me, considering that women 
have been doing their share at home and bearing the burdens 
of men in addition to their own, besides working extensively 
in the hospitals and commissary departments, that the service 
tax is pretty equally distributed between the sexes after all. 
* Men must work and women must weep,” writes Kingsley ; 
but when men must fight, women must both work and weep. 
Yet “ women cannot vote because they cannot fight.” 

The lame, halt, and blind and also the aged men vote, but 
that is ‘* because they are so few that it has not been thought 
worth while to bar them out,” to quote Mr. Johnson. I fail 
to recall any passage in the Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution of the United States, the various State constitu- 
tions, or the writings or speeches of our most prominent 
statesmen, that would lead to the above inference. I have 
always had the impression that the ballot was the birthright 
of every male citizen of legal age, not wrung from the Gov- 
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ernment by force, but freely given by his fellow-citizens to be 
used for his and their henefit; and I have always held it to 
be the glory of the nation that this right was inalienable to 
the citizen be he weak or strong, great or small, and forfeit- 
able only by crime. 

We fought a tyrannical power, not for the right itself, but 
for the power to give the right. We gained that power, and 
we, the sovereign people, gave freely the right of franchise 
to every male citizen of the United States. Equally so can 
we give that right to every female citizen. 

But let us see what proportion of these non-combatants 
Mr. Johnson thinks so small as to be not worth while barring 
out. The men actually under arms on both sides in the 
«late unpleasantness ” numbered about three millions. The 
total vote cast for President in 1860 was 4,680,193. 

Deduct from the muster of the troops the members of the 
regular army and navy who, although fighters, had no vote, 
and the prospective citizens not yet naturalized, many, of 
whom shamed native citizens by the eagerness with which 
they took up arnis for their adopted country, and add to the 
voting total the voters who shunned the polls (a large class 
as we know from experience), and we can safely say that 
forty per cent of those qualified by law to vote were inca- 
pacitated or wilfully refused to bear arms to enforce the 
ballot that they cast. This is the proportion that Mr. John- 
son considers not worth while barring out. “ But,’ I think 
I hear the objection, “these men who held back from sup- 
porting their ballots with a ‘ pinch of powder and a pellet of 
lead’ were not needed at the front. If they had been they 
would have done their duty in the ranks.” I will not refer to 
the draft riots and other disturbances which followed the 
levies of 1863, showing in what a willing spirit the stay-at- 
home voters answered their country’s call, but will pass on 
tv more pertinent matters. 

There is no doubt that the Confederate cause needed 
every available man at the front. There is no doubt that it 
used every expedient to get them there. Men were forced 
into the ranks under penalty of death on refusal, driven in 
like cattle at the point of the bayonet, hunted down and 
dragged out of their hiding-places in holes and caves, and 
given the choice of instant death or enlistment. The coun- 
try was drained of every man that could carry a musket. 
Boys not yet through school and grandfathers stiff with age 
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marched side by side, and in days of travel no able bodied 
white man could be found who was not a soldier. 

The enlisted strength of the Confederate troops was about 
600,000. The vote for President in 1860 in ten of the seces- 
sion States was 857,704. South Carolina’s vote was cast by 
her legislature and does not figure in the total, but her vot- 
ing strength, calculated on the basis of her white population, 
was about 45,000, making the total southern vote about 
900,000 in round numbers. Here are 300,000 blank-car- 
tridge ballots, about one third of the whole, which Mr. John- 
son considers not worth while barring out. “ But,” to 
quote again, “such a man [%. e., non-combatant] might still 
be very powerful in creating a riot or suppressing one, in 
overthrowing a government or in sustaining one in an emer- 
gency, and this fact has to be recognized.” 

Women have had a chance of creating riots and of over- 
throwing governments in the French Revolution and else- 
wheye, and also in suppressing sedition and sustaining govern- 
ments at various times and in various capacities, and have 
proved not wanting in power and wisdom, and these facts have 
to be recognized. And while we are supposing imaginary 
states of affairs let us suppose that woman put into use some 
of that power for organization that she possesses in common 
with man, and organized a strike against one of these wars in 
whose making and conduct she had no voice. 

Suppose the women of the country said: “ We will have 
none of this war. We will not feed and clothe the soldiers. 
We will not nurse the wounded. We will not care for our 
husband’s, father’s, brother’s family and manage his business 
affairs while he is in the field trying.to shoot some one else’s 
husband, father, or brother.” That war would come to a stop 
so suddenly that not even a blank-cartridge ballot would be 
needed to give it its final quietus. 

Gen. Lee would not have surrendered in another four 
years-if Grant’s troops had amused themseives firing blank 
cartridges at him, but he would have yielded in less than six 
months if he had lacked the toil, support, and sympathy of 
the women of the South. 

“When gunpowder came into use,” says Mr. Johnson, 
“suffrage began to be popularized, and it has been widening 
ever since, but it only follows the development of the rifle.” 
This sentence is a little obscure. It is, of course, a well- 
known fact that suffrage has been popularized and widened 
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in common with improvements in firearms, ordnance, and 
other military and naval appliances, as it has with the , 
increased knowledge and use of printing, machinery, chemis- 
try, medicine, and other modern sciences and arts. We take 
it, however, that Mr. Johnson means to infer that the spread of 
the ballot has been due to the possession of arms and the knowl- 
edge of using them; that it is a thing wrested from author- 
ity by individual force ; that it is not a gift dictated by jus- 
tice and right, but a concession actuated by fear and intiimi- 
dation. Let us see how far this idea is borne out by facts. 

Women, Mr. Johnson claims, cannot bear arms or fight, 
and women, we are glad to admit, do not usually enforce their 
demands by means of warfare and violence. In Great 
Britain, Sweden, Norway, Russia, Finland, Austria-Hungary, 
Croatia, Dalmatia, Italy, the Madras and Bombay Presi- 
dencies of India, Cape Colony, New Zealand, Iceland, Domin- 
ion of Canada, and Northwest territories, and twenty-eight 
States and territories of the United States, women enjoy par- 
tial or entire suffrage. In every case was it given them in 
recognition of their right to have some voice in making the 
laws and in choosing the officers to enforce the laws by which 
they are governed, in no instance being granted through fear 
of force. 

Take for example the State of Wyoming, a government 
located in what writers delight to call the “wild and woolly 
West,” where men are shot for breakfast, and “ bad men ” 
keep private graveyards for their victims; where every man’s 
life is supposed to depend on his skill in using the loaded 
revolver he carries at his side; an ideal community, evi- 
dently, for Mr. Johnson’s fighting voter, the man who enforces 
his ballot with his musket. Wyoming territory gave woman 
equal suffrage in 1870. After twenty years of trial, Wyo- 
ming thought so well of woman’s “ blank- cartridge ” ballot that 
in 1889 the convention by a unanimous vote inserted an 
equal-suffrage provision in the State constitution, which con- 
stitution was ratified by the voters by a three-fourths majority. 

Mr. Johnson claims that in Great Britain every enlarge- 
ment of the franchise was wrung from the governing class by 
fear and intimidation. Surely this is an ungenerous criticism 
of the great Liberal party and its leaders, W. E. Gladstone, 
John Bright, and others, who have spent years trying to 
relieve, elevate, and enlighten the weak and downtrodden, 
and have time and again come to the rescue of those so igno- 
rant and defenceless that their only appeal was, “ We suffer ; 
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help us ;” who have striven for years to give to Ireland the 
self-government she desires but cannot obtain, and whose 
work would ere this have been crowned with success but for 
the bigotry and opposition of certain factions of the Irish 
themselves. 

But is it not time to do away with this worn-out fallacy, 
this barbarous conception of universal suffrage and represent- 
ative government as being dependent only on the physical 
force that lies behind the ballot box, and not in the intelli- 
gence, justice, and respect for the self-made law of an enlight- 
ened people ? 

The ballot is the gift of the strong to the weak, the gener- 
ous recognition by the strong that the weak have rights which 
he is bound by justice and honor to respect whether he is 
able to ignore them by his superior strength or not. The 
powerful says to humbleness, “* 1 know that you possess equal 
interest in life with me although your strength does not per- 
mit you to manifest it; I give you the right to an equal voice 
in this matter with myself, and, if necessary, I will add my 
strength to yours to maintain it.” Thus, to use Mr. Johnson’s 
own simile, if Mr. Johnson was in danger of being dispos- 
sessed of his franchise, Mr. Astor, the plutocrat, and the 
humble servitor would both fly to Mr. Johnson’s aid, and if 
Mr. Astor were in like danger, Mr. Johnson and his sweeper 
would be on hand, even if Mr. Astor were too old, sick, or 
crippled to lift a finger in his own behalf. So also would 
they if Mrs. Astor’s property were assailed, and why should 
they not do so if Mrs. Astor’s franchise were assailed ? 

Free and popular government is the best form of govern- 
ment for an intelligent and enlightened people, and it is only 
safe for such. Any attempt to introduce it into barbarous 
and uncivilized nations has resulted and always will result 
in failure. The ballot must be guided by intelligence to be 
beneficial. In the hands of ignorance it becomes something 
worse than Mr. Johnson’s dreaded blank cartridges. It 
beeomes the instrument of the noisy demagogue, of the wily 
and unscrupulous politician, to be used for furtherment of his 
own selfish gain and the detriment of the public good; the 
weapon of the political machine and the bane of good gov- 
ernment. The greatest danger to the government is not in 
the admission as voters of intelligent and educated women 
who could use the ballot wisely and well, but the failure to 
bar the franchise from ignorant and unprincipled foreigners 
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who use their votes at the bidding of an unscrupulous “boss” 
to support open fraud and corruption in public office. 

Mr. Johnson cites the case of the negro voter as an 
example of the uselessness of the blank-cartridge ballot. He 
claims their failure as voters is “not from lack of intelli- 
gence, for many of them are well educated and are quite as 
intelligent as some of the whites.” (Query: How many, what 
per cent of the whole? Also how many are as intelligent as 
the average of the whites?) Yet in the same paragraph he 
prophesies, “If the time should ever come when every col- 
ored man owns a Winchester rifle, and when the race has 
learned how to organize, then the colored vote will be cast 
and will be counted.” Now I will prophesy that when the 
colored race has acquired sufficient intelligence as a \rhole to 
organize, and incidentally to make a wise and proper use of 
the franchise already granted, then the colored vote will be 
cast and counted without reference to the Winchester rifle 
either as a present fact or possible contingency. 

Mr. Johnson inquires with anxiety what would happen if 
eight hundred thousand men were to undertake to stand 
against six hundred thousand men and a million women. As 
George Stephenson replied to an eminent personage inquir- 
ing as to the result of a collision between his newly con- 
structed engine and a female of the bovine species, that “it 
would be varra bad for the coo,” so I am inclined to think 
that in the above very extraordinary contingency the eight 
hundred thousand would find themselves in a very uncom- 
fortable position without delay. “*You are to bid any man 
stand,’” quotes Mr. Johnson. “*‘ How if he will not stand?’” 
In these times we usually arrest such a man and imprison or 
fine him for breach of the peace. If we cannot do so, I 
agree that we must decline into a state of anarchy, not 
because we have asked intelligent women to share with us 
the difficulties and responsibilities of self-government, but 
because we have so degenerated from enlightenment toward 
savagery as to refuse to recognize and enforce the laws and 
obligations imposed by our own will and actions. 

Mr. Johnson seems greatly concerned at the danger to the 
Government at every closely contested election. He says, 
“When we elect a President bya popular majority of less 
than one per cent of all the votes there must always be a 
temptation to the defeated party to try the experiment of not 
submitting, and we have seen what this led to in one notice- 
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able instance’ (meaning, we presume, the great Rebellion). 
We can assure Mr. Johnson that the situation he dreads has 
already occurred in our history in an even more aggravated 
form without the condition that he predicts arising. For 
example, in 1824 Andrew Jackson had a clear plurality of 
the popular vote over John Quincy Adams, but the House of 
Representatives elected Mr. Adams and the people acqui- 
esced in their choice without an attempted appeal to arms. 
In 1876 the country was almost evenly divided over the rivals, 
Mr. Hayes and Mr. Tilden, so evenly divided that the ques- 
tion was settled by Congress by the smallest possible majority. 
Yet no talk of armed resistance stirred the country, and either 
candidate, placing his good sense and good citizenship before 
his personal ambition, would have refused with scorn and 
horror any attempt on the part of his supporters to gain him 
the office by force. 

In 1888 Mr. Cleveland had a clear popular majority in his 
favor, but the election of Mr. Harrison was accepted as an 
accomplished fact, without a thought of protest. Other 
examples could be given, but these suffice to show the non- 
existence of the idea that even the majority would attempt 
to break by force the laws that they themselves have made. 
As for the great Rebellion, Mr. Johnson is too well informed 
to claim that the divided vote of the election of 1860 was the 
cause of that civil struggle. The war. was the inevitable 
arrival of that crisis long f6reseen and foretold by Henry 
Clay, Daniel Webster, and other statesmen, the inexorable 
result of the axiom that freedom and slavery cannot be 
co-existent in the same nation. The slaveholders, driven 
from their last stronghold, and condemned by the voice of 
the people, appealed to the foundation of their system, brute 
force, and once again civilization triumphed over barbarism. 

History teaches us that governments based on military 
strength are not stable, for they are constantly at the mercy 
of any stronger force and they contain in themselves elements 
of discord that weaken the nation more than the trained war- 
riors strengthen it. The very arms that it most relies on for 
protection may at any moment turn against it. Such govern- 
ments are neither popular, representative, nor democratic. 
Their very foundation precludes it. Government by force can 
only exist by concentration of force. Concentration of force 
means the surrender of all authority into the smallest possible 
number of hands, in other words a despotism, hereditary or 
elective, king or dictator. 
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The Romans maintained a representative government in 
a wise and stable form as long as they retained the principle 
of uniform representation, but when they endeavored to govern 
conquered territory by force, without listening to the voice of 
the governed, the government, one standing alone without 
rival in the world, rapidly degenerated through various forms 
of oligarchy and dictatorship to the empire, which was riven 
apart by its own internal dissensions and the utter apathy of 
the people toward a government in which they had no repre- 
sentation. 

The power to bear arms is not the qualification to wield the 
ballot even among savage tribes. In the lodges of the Indians, 
it is not the mighty hunter, the bold and dashing young war- 
rior, to whom it is given to decide the policy and destiny of 
the tribe. It is the ancient chieftain, hoary with years and 
wisdom, whose tottering steps will never more follow on the 
trail, whose dim eyes can no more sight the rifle, whose 
withered arm is too weak for the mighty war-club, — he it is 
who enters the council lodge, and gives his voice and his vote 
to the welfare of the people, and the young men hearken to 
his counsels and obey his behests with the reverence that 
strength ever pays to wisdom and experience. 

We need the vote of woman in our public responsibilities 
as we need her voice and assistance in our homes and daily 
tasks. Government needs many hands and many voices 
directed by intelligence. ‘Too many such we cannot have, and 
we are foolish to neglect to avail ourselves of the intelligence 
and wisdom tiat knock for admittance. 

The right of women to vote is contained in the principles 
of republican government, “ Government of the people, by 
the people, for the people.” It is as self-evident as her right 
to exist, her right to a half interest in the control of her chil- 
dren, her right to ashare of her husband’s property, or her 
right to a share of her parents’ estate. 

Not one but many politicians and statesmen have admitted 
that when women unanimously, or in a large majority, 
demanded the ballot, it would be given them ; no power, they 
say, can withhold it. It is because so many are indifferent 
to their right and privilege, and a few, imitating the dog in 
the manger, with the statement, “ We don’t want to vote, so 
you sha’n’t,” bitterly oppose it, that universal suffrage has not 
yet been attained. 

Where then is the dominating idea of the man and the 
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musket behind the ballot? Evidently it has no place in the 
experience of men whose business is politics and government. 
Given universal suffrage, in the event of war woman would 
occupy the same place that she has in the past, except that 
she would be more fitted by practice and experience to take 
the place of the soldier called to the field. 

The ancient Germans possessed sufficient confidence in their 
women to place in their hands the decision of their legal 
troubles, and the female courts were the admiration of their 
contemporaries for their unbiassed justice and wisdom. 

Can we not manifest enough confidence in our women to 
give them a share in our public affairs? Must we wait until 
the concession is wrung from us by the unanimous demand 
of womankind, whose voice we, as civilized men, must recog- 
nize in the household or in public, although unbacked by the 
armed force that pessimists deem necessary ? 

Cannot we refuse to lend an ear to the clique that endeav- 
ors to debar others from the right that they are too prejudiced, 
timorous, or unpatriotic to desire to use, and say to woman: 
“ We give to you the ballot, as your undisputed right as an 
American citizen. We give it not through fear or coercion, 
but in recognition of your right; and we “will defend you in 
this, your right, as we have defended you in others in the 
past; and we shall expect you to use this privilege for our 
good as well as your own and the common welfare of the 
country ” ? - 

If, then, in some future time, the contingency dreaded by 
the timorous should arise, and a number of relics of barbarism 
should attempt to thwart by force the will of the people, I 
trust there will be enough right-thinking men and right-think- 
ing women of all parties and opinions to compel observance of 
the law. When there are not such, the government had bet- 
ter fall at once as being too civilized for a race degenerated 
into barbarism. 

We gave life, work, intellect, and money in untold pro- 
fusion to free the slaves. Are we not generous enough to do 
the same for the rights of our mothers, wives, and sisters ? 

















FREE SILVER AND NATIONAL PROSPERITY.* 


BY WILLIAM P. ST. JOHN, M. A. 


It is among the first principles in finance that the value of 
each dollar, expressed in prices, depends upon the total num- 
ber of dollars in circulation. The plane of prices is high 
when the number of dollars in circulation is great in propor- 
tion to the number of things to be exchanged by means of 
dollars, and low when the dollars are proportionately few. 
The plane of prices at present and for some time past is and 
has been ruinously low. 

The increase of our population at about two millions a 
year, scattered over our immense territory, calls for increas- 
ing exchanges and thereby demands an increasing number of 
dollars in circulation. ‘The increase in the number of dol- 
lars when dollars are confined to gold is not sufficiently 
rapid to meet the growth of our exchanges. The conse- 
quence is a growing value of dollars or a diminishing value 
of everything else expressed in dollars; which is to say a 
tendency toward constantly declining prices. 

The fountain-head of our prosperity has run dry. Ovr 
farmers all over the country have endured the depression in 
prices, until they get about #8 or #9 per acre for an expen- 
diture of $10 per acre and the like. Their credit is exhausted 
at their country stores. The country store ceases to order 
from the city merchant, the city merchant reduces his de- 
mand upon the manufacturer. Manufactures are curtailed. 

The consequence is that employees and all elements of 
labor are being discharged, and wages are lowered to those 
who continue in employment. The sufferings of the 
farmers, who constitute nearly one half of our population, 
are thus enforced upon the city merchant, the manufacturer, 
and all forms of labor. These combined elements constitute 





*The address delivered by Mr. William P. St. John on accepting the permanent 
chairmanship of the National Bimetallic party at St. Louis, July 22. 

Mr. St. John, it will be remembered, was for many years a member of the finance 
committee of the Stock Exchange, and, until recently, president of the Mercantile 
National Bank of New York. He was virtually forced from this latter position owin 
to his devotion to the cause of the people. At present he is treasurer of the Nationa 
Bimetallic party and also of the National Democratic party. It is doubtful if there is 
in the East to-day any one who understands finance so well, and who is so unselfish in 
his devotion to the cause of humanity in its great battle against plutocracy, as 
William P. St. John. 
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the overwhelming majority of voters. Their intelligent con- 
‘clusion will be felt when expressed at the polls. 

The banker also is without prosperity unless prosperity is 
general throughout the United States. He must learn to 
distinguish between cheap money and money commanding a 
low rate of interest. The dollar worth two bushels of wheat 
is a dear dollar, and yet it commands interest in Wall Street 
at present of but 2 per cent per annum on eail. If the dol- 
lar can be cheapened by increasing the number of dollars, so 
that each dollar will buy less wheat, the increasing price of 
wheat will increase the demand for dollars to invest in its 
production. 

Then the borrower of dollars to invest in the production 
of wheat, being reasonably sure of a profit from that employ- 
ment of the money, can afford to pay interest for its use as a 
part of his profit. In other words, interest is a share of the 
profit on the employment of money. So that abundant 
money, money readily obtainable, which is to say really 
cheap money, is the money which commands a high rate of 
interest as a share of the profit of the borrower in using it. 

As we appeal to the country, in the justice of our cause, 
one or two points of common inquiry must be satisfied as 
follows : ; 

The experience of Mexico is held up for our alarm. We 
answer, first, that Mexico is conspicuously prosperous at home. 
Her increase in manufactures, railway earnings, and. the like 
in recent years is phenomenal. Second, Mexico is no criterion 
for the United States, for the reason that she has a foreign 
trade indebtedness of about $20,000,000 annually in excess of 
the value of her exports of cotton, sugar, coffee, hides, and the 
like, which must be paid for in the surplus product of her 
mines. Her silver, therefore, goes abroad as merchandise and 
at a valuation fixed by the outside world. 

The United States, on the other hand, is a nation of seventy 
millions-of people, scattered over a territory seventeen times 
the area of France. A single one of our railway systems, 
the Erie, exceeds the aggregate railway mileage of all 
Mexico. We offer an employment for money to an aggregate 
greater than the world’s spare silver will furnish us. Hence 
our silver money, at home and abroad, will be valued as the 
money of the United States. 

The opposition threatens us with a flood of Europe’s silver 
upon our reopened mints. We answer, Europe has no silver 
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but her silver money. Her silver money values silver at 
from 3 to 7 cents on the dollar higher than ours. Hence the 
European merchant or banker must sacrifice from 3 to T per 
cent of his full legal-tender money in order to recoin it at our 
mints. Europe’s silverware, like America’s silverware, carries 
in it the additional value of labor and the manufacturer's 
profit. 

They threaten us with a flood of silver from the far East, 
We answer that the course of silver is invariably eastward 
and never toward the west. British India is a perpetual sink 
of silver, absorbing it, never to return, by from $30,000,000 
to $60,000,000 worth every year. And India’s absorption of 
silver will be enlarged by the steadiness of price for silver 
fixed by our reopened mints. 

They threaten us with a “sudden retirement of $600,000,- 
000 gold, with the accompanying panic, causing contraction 
and commercial disaster unparalleled.” We answer that our 
total stock of gold other than about $10,000,000 or #15,000,- 
000 circulating on the Pacific coast, is already in retirement. 
Practically all our gold is in the United States Treasury or 
held by banks. 

The gold in the treasury will remain there if the Secretary 
avails himself of his option to redeem United States notes in 
silver. 

The gold in the banks constitutes the quiet and undis- 
turbed portion of their reserves against their liabilities. It 
will continue to do money duty as such reserves after free 
coinage for silver is enacted. Hence a premium on it will 
not contract the currency. The utmost possible contraction 
of the currency will be the few millions circulating on the 
Pacific coast, and this will be retired but slowly. 

A similar threat of a flight of gold was made for the 
Bland Act of 1878. President Hayes was urged to veto it, 
but Congress passed it over the veto. Instead of a flight of 
gold, as had been predicted, we gained by importation 
$4,000,000 the first year, $70,000,000 the next, and $90,- 
000,000 the third year. During the twelve years that the 
act was on the statute book we gained $221,000,000 of 
foreign gold. 

Instead of the destruction of our credit abroad, as had 
been predicted, the United States 4 per cent loan, which 
stood at 101 on the day of the enactment, sold at 120 per 
cent within three years, and at 130 per cent subsequently. 
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Instead of defeating the resumption of specie payments on 
Jan. 1 of the following year, the 24,000,000 silver dol- 
lars which were coined in 1878 and circulated by means of 
the silver certificates, reduced the demand upon the Govern- 
ment for gold. Hence the threat of disaster now is without 
historic foundation. 

This, then, is what will follow the reopening of our 
mints to silver: The gold already in the treasury will 
remain there, if common sense dictates the treasury manage- 
ment; that is, if the Treasurer exercises the option to redeem 
United States notes in silver. A premium on gold will not 
occasion a contraction of the currency, bank hoards of gold 
continuing to serve as a portion of bank reserves against 
bank liabilities. A premium on gold will tend to increase 
our exports by causing a higher rate of foreign exchange ; 
that is to say, by yielding a larger net return in dollars on 
the sale of bills of exchange drawn against goods exported. 
A premium will tend to diminish our imports by increasing 
the cost of bills of exchange with which to pay for goods 
imported. 

The tendency of increasing our exports and decreasing our 
imports will be, first, to set our spindles running, sweli the 
number of paid operators, increase their wages, thereby add- 
ing to the number and paying capacity of consumers, and 
thus enlarge our home market for all home products and 
manufactures, with prosperity in general as the result assured. 

The tendency of increasing our exports and decreasing our 
imports will be, second, to establish a credit balance of trade 
for the United States. A credit balance of trade means that 
Europe has become our debtor and must settle with us in 
money. Europe’s silver money is overvalued in her gold, 
compared with ours, by from 3 to 7 cents on the dollar. The 
European merchant or banker will therefore make his trade 
settlements with us in gold more profitably by from 3 to 7 
per. cent than in his silver. And the instant that European 
trade settlements with the United States are made in gold, 
parity for our gold and silver money is established in the 
markets of the world. 

Therewith, the 371.25 grains of pure silver in our silver 
dollar and the 23.22 grains of gold in our gold dollar become 
of exactly equal worths as bullion, in New York. 











A REMARKABLE STATISTICAL REPORT. 


BY JAMES MALCOLM. 


A statistical report on taxation which bids fair to revolu- 
tionize both public and private investigations of that char- 
acter has within the last year been issued by the Illinois 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, of which George A. Schilling is 
secretary. 

It purports to be an exposé of taxation methods in Illinois, 
with especial reference to their effect upon labor interests, and 
to recommend such reforms in the tax system of the State as 
may tend to ameliorate the condition of the laboring class. 

Although the details possess a peculiar interest for the 
people of Illinois, and especially for residents of Chicago, 
they will’ be read, pondered over, and made the basis of 
countless speeches, treatises, and books all over the English- 
speaking world. Nothing like it, either in scope, thorough- 
ness, or fundamentality, so far as the presentation of taxation 
data is concerned, has ever before been published. As a 
source of convenient and authentic material, it will be to tax 
reformers what a dictionary is to rhetoricians — a storehouse 
of facts with infinite possibilities, a magazine of economic 
dynamite. 

An evidence of the popularity of the report is the fact 
that the original edition of 45,000 copies was inadequate to 
supply the demand of the first three months. Governor 
Altgeld thereupon co-operated with the Bureau in an appeal 
to the Board of Public Contracts te issue a second edition of 
20,000 copies, which are now ready for distribution at ten 
cents a copy, the amount necessary to defray postage. This 
is the first time in the history of the Bureau when the 
demand for its report necessitated the publication of a new 
edition. 

So quickly has the report influenced political opinion in 
Illinois that the Democratic State convention, held at Peoria, 
June 23, declared for an amendment to the State constitution 
permitting home rule in taxation. Such an amendment was 
urged by the Bureau as the first step toward revenue reform. 
Home rule in taxation, or the application of the democratic 
principle of local self-government to the raising of public 
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revenue, is now for the first time in the United States an 
issue in a political campaign. 

At the outset the Bureau declares its purpose “to search 
for the cause of the lamentable condition of the industrial 
class, which its previous reports have demonstrated.” 

“Tf the Bureau,” the report continues, “ may skim the sur- 
face to account for causes of industrial poverty, if it should 
go beneath the surface at all, it should go as far beneath as 
the necessities of the search require.” 

This determination to probe for bottom causes, and to 
avoid the besetting sin of statisticians — irrelevant elabora- 
tion of effects — has been faithfully observed and is the key- 
note of the report. History is quoted to show that taxation 
has always been the chief instrument of tyrannical power. 
Among the political revolutions cited as being due to this 
cause is that of Wat Tyler in England, the South German 
peasant war of the sixteenth century, Hampden’s ship tax 
that brought Charles I to the block, the French Revolution, 
the American war for independence, and the British corn- 
law agitation. 

Emphasis is laid upon the fact that unjust taxation 
flourishes in republics as well as in monarchies ; that though 
it may be more subtle in its outreachings, it may be none the 
less oppressive. 

Then follows ‘a disquisition on the leading principles of 
taxation, in which public and private taxes, direct and indirect, 
are distinguished. Protective tariffs, profits from franchises, 
and ground rents are all denominated private taxes. Public 
taxes are considered under two heads. The first deals with 
the directness and indirectness of the tax; the second refers 
to the principle of apportionment, ¢. e., whether taxes should 
fall on the individual according to his ability to pay, or 
according to the value of the benefits he receives from the 
public. These two principles are declared to be confused in 
present practice; but it is argued by the Bureau that taxation 
according to benefits is not only exactly conformable to the 
standard of justice, but that it alone is expedient and practical. 

The first series of tables presents examples of how the 
personal-property tax is evaded in Illinois, especially by the 
wealthy. Cook County (in which the city of Chicago is 
located) is compared with twenty-two other counties in the 
State. The recapitulation tables given below will give an 
idea of how the moneyed institutions in Chicago are favored 
as against their competitors in the smaller towns. 
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MONEYS OF BANKERS, BROKERS, ETC. 


Population Moneys of | 





COUNTIES. U. 5. Census Bankers, a 
of lsyo, Brokers, ete. | per capes. 
The State : . . ° ° ° 3,826,351 $3,120,555 | S0.816 
Cook ‘ ‘ ° ‘ 1,191,922 | $43,922 | 30.037 
Twenty-two counties . : é | 985,054 | 1,871,488 | 2.00 
All counties except Cook... 2,634,429 3,076,630 1.168 
| 








MONEYS OF OTHERS THAN BANKERS, BROKERS, ETC. 











. Moneys of 
> ‘ ) 
COUNTIES | Z — others than Amount 
— a — | Bankers, per capita, 

° — Brokers, etc. 
The State " . . i : 3,826,351 | $7,769,358 $2.03 
Cook . . . ‘ , ; ° | 1,191,922 $434,244 80.364 
Twenty-eight count es ‘ é | 977 30 | 4,550,082 4.653 
All counties except Cook . , e 2,034,429 | 7,335,114 2.784 





CREDITS OF BANKERS, BROKERS, ETC. 





Population 1 ¢ redits of | Amount 
| 


COUNTIES. U. 5. Census Bankers, per capita, 





of isvo. Brokers, etc. | 
The State : . . ° . . 8,826,351 $1,563,583 30.408 
| | 
= a ~ 
Cook : ; ‘ : ‘ | 1,191,922 | 210,000 80.008 
Forty counties. ° . : e J 1,370,990 | 367,197 | 997 
All counties except Cook “ q 2,634,429 | 53,583 me) 








CREDITS OF OTHERS THAN BANKERS, BROKERS, ETC. 








Credits of 
others than Amount 
sankers, per capita. 


Brokers, etc. 


| 
Population | 
' 
of 1890. | 


COUNTIES. | U. S. Census 
| 





The State. cS , ‘ ‘ 3,826,351 | $11,343,365 2.965 
Cook . R ‘ ¢ ° ° . 1,191,922 0 $0.438 
Thirty-nine counties . , : . 1,439,416 6.06 


All counties except Cook . : . 2,634,429 | 10,821,255 4.108 








Twenty-four pages of the report are devoted to exhibits of 
this kind, adding incontestable evidence to prove the fact, 
long ago established, that the personal property tax is a 
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scheme by which the rich may escape their share of public 
burdens and a greater load may be indirectly added to the 
oppressions of the poor. 

To illustrate the manner in which large tracts of valuable 
vacant land in Chicago are assessed the Bureau relates the fol- 
lowing bit of history concerning what a year or two ago 
was known as the Garfield Race Track owned by Judge 
Lambert Tree, a well-known Chicagoan : 


It is unimproved, held for a rise, an eyesore and obstruction to the 
growing neighborhood, and worth at the present time not less than one 
million dollars. ‘This property was patented in 1835; in 1836 it was sold 
for $580; in 1870 it was sold again, the price being now $50,000. At the 
next sale, in 1875, the true price was veiled — $1,000 and “other good 
and valuable property ” being the consideration expressed. In 1870, the 
year the property sold for $50,000, it was valued by the assessor at 
$39,960, and by the Board of Equalization at $37,562, and taxed 
$8,245.50. Since that time the valuation has been slightly increased and 
the tax slightly reduced, as follows: 





Assessor's Board’s . 
valuation. valuation. Taxes. 











1870 ae ae. ae $39,960 $37,562 
1880 cei Bo am, Clee os 40,530 49,042 
1x00 . . . : ‘ 4 . 101,200 | 119,416 
1893 tt ata wee 2eee 88,600 106,320 











It will be observed that the highest valuation, that of 1890, is but little 
more than double the price paid in 1870, long before the thick population 
that now surrounds the property had begun to drift in that direction. 
The valuation for 1893 does not exceed ten per cent of the true value. 





The famous tall buildings or “sky-serapers ” of Chicago 
figure prominently in the report. Upon seventy of the most 
expensive business structures and their sites the assessor 
placed an average valuation of but 9.67 per cent of their true 
value, his valuation upon the buildings alone being 12.38 
per cent, and on the ground 7.36 per cent, of the real value. 
Contrary to popular opinion the total value of the land 
upon which these towering and elegantly equipped office 
buildings stand, by far exceeds the value of the improve- 
ments, even when the latter are perfectly new. This will be 
a revelation to farmers who are inclined to oppose the single- 
tax plan; for are not the improvements on the average farm 
worth from two to four times as much as the bare land? 
Comparing the total value of seventy of the largest office 
buildings with the value of the land they occupy, the report 
shows that the former represents 44.51 per cent of the whole, 
while the sites are worth 55.49 per cent. 
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As much as the large property-owners of Chicago are 
favored in the assessment of business blocks, the figures 
reveal a still greater discrimination so far as they relate to 
costly and magnificent residences. Thirty mansions, located 
in various parts of the city, ranging in value from $20,000 
to $1,300,000, are tabulated as examples. Nearly all of 
these residences are owned and occupied by members of the 
Civie Federation, an organization which has posed for some 
time past as the great municipal reform agent of Chicago. 
The following comment of the report will best explain the 
situation : 


The highest assessment shown is only 12.23 per cent of true value. 
That is the assessment valuation of the residence, No. 112 Lake Shore 
Drive, worth $130,000. ‘The residence, Nos. 87-102 Lake Shore Drive, 
worth $1,300,000, is assessed at only 5.54 per cent of true value; its 
millionnaire owner pays considerably less than half the tax for his home, 
in proportion to value, that is paid by the owner of the $136,000 home. 
The owner of the least valuable home in all the list, the residence at 
No. 2829 Indiana Avenue, pays on a 9.5 per cent valuation — nearly 
double the proportion paid on the millionnaire residence. And homes 
worth but little more than the mininium limit of the list—those at 
Nos. 2241 and 2243 Michigan Avenue—are taxed upon 11.03 per cent 
of true value, or proportionately within a very small fraction of double 
the tax upon the millionnaire home. Some of the comparatively modest 
places are taxed at a low valuation. One worth $50,000 is taxed upon 
only 4.86 per cent of its value; one worth $67,500 is not much worse 
off with a tax upon 6.30 per cent of its value; one worth $60,000 is 
assessed at 4.08 per cent of its value, and one worth $90,000 is assessed as 
low as at 4 per cent of its value. ‘The average valuation of the thirty 
properties is but 7.78 per cent of real value. 

How can the fraudulent character of these valuations be doubted? 
Make all possible allowance for differences of opinion, and still assessors 
cannot explain the valuation of $50,000 property at $2,430; of $90,000 
property at $3,600; of $175,000 property at $7,980; of $1,300,000 prop- 
erty at $71,960, and so on. And what explanation can the owners 
make? ‘They may say it is no part of their business to object to under- 
valuations of their property; but they would not try to satisfy a mer- 
chant with such an explanation of purchases from his clerks at prices so 
monstrously out of proportion to real value. Why is their standard of 
honor and honesty so radically different when the issue is with the peo- 
ple instead of a merchant? and over a question of shirking taxes instead 
of purloining goods? This question is the dilemma of those owners who 
passively acquiesce in under-valuations; those who actively promote 
them have a worse moral problem to deal with. 


As a typical instance of how the assessors systematically 
ignore rapidly increasing land values the Bureau cites the 
following history of high-priced residence land situated on 
the Lake Shore Drive, Nos. 103 to 130: 


In 1882 Potter Palmer bought the vacant land of the Catholic Bishop 
of Chicago for over ninety thousand dollars ($90,696), as appears by the 
deed recorded in the Recorder's office. He divided his purchase, and sold 
it off in building lots. An actual sale made in 1885 indicates, as shown 
by the consideration expressed in the deed, that in three years the land 
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alone had increased in value to nearly two hundred thousand dollars 
($198,187) ; and opinions of the best posted and most conservative real- 
estate dealers in Chicago agree that as bare land, without allowing a 
penny for cost of improvements, the tract was worth in 1893 more than 
half a million dollars ($595,500). ‘Thus the percentage of increase in ten 
years, 1882-93, appears to have been 556.59 per cent. All this is tabu- 
lated as follows: 


Value of a | Per cent 
Years. twenty-two Increase of increase of 
lots. value of lots. | value of lots. 








R82 r - - . ‘ $90,696.00 - - —_—-- 
ISS85 " ‘ : ; , i . 198, 187.00 $107,491.00 | 118.52 
Isus : ° . : ; : ° 505,500.00 397,313.00 200.47 
| 
| 
Increase 1882 to L803 . . : . . . . $504,804.00 | 556.59 


Now observe the assessment valuations of this tremendous increase 
for the same years — 1882, 1885, 1893 — as shown below: 


Per cent | Per cent | Per cent 








Increase | Decrease |increase of| decrease | agsessor’s 
Assessor’s| of aesess-| of assess- | assessor’s | of assess- | valuation 
Years. valuation | or’s valua-| or’s valua-| valuation | or’s valua of real 
of lots tion of lots tion of lots of lots tion of lots| value of 
1 to 22. 1 to 22. 1 to 22. lt 22. | 1lto 22. lots | to 22. 
[R82 : ’ $19,700 | -= — | a 21.72 
Isso, : 10,080 init | 9,620 | a | 48.83 5.09 
Isu3 ti ; 34,780 224,700 | — | 200.47 5.84 
| 
| | 
Increase 1882 to 1893 ‘ $15,080 76.55 | — —— 
J 


Instead of assessing the land in 1882 at about the amount Mr. Palmer 
paid for it, the valuation required by law, the assessor returned it at 
$19,700 — only 21.72 per cent ofactual value. This assessment valuation 
was high as assessment valuations run, but it was over 75 per cent less 
than the law required. 

In 1885, instead of taking any notice of the increase of 118.52 per cent 
in the value of this land, the assessor actually reduced the valuation 
almost one half — down to $10,080. : 

In 1893, the land being now occupied with residences, an increase 
of-assessment valuation was made. But the total amount of assessment 
valuation of the land alone, as shown by the assessor's field book, was 
even then less than thirty-five thousand dollars ($34,780), although its 
real value at that time had mounted to over a half million dollars 
($595,500). The improvements also were greatly under-assessed, but not 
nearly to such an extent as the land. 


Following the table of expensive residences is one showing 
the assessment on low-priced houses, their original cost hav- 
ing been #4,000 and under. Instead of taxing these at 7 
per cent of their real value, as he did the wealthy residence- 
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owners, the assessor reached an average valuation of 15.9 
per cent on the cheaper holdings, more than double the 
amount levied on the millionnaires. 

That portion of the Bureau’s report dealing with the cen- 
tralization of landownership, as an inevitable result of the 
present revenue system, is, perhaps, next to the chapters on 
remedies, the most important feature of the document. 
About eighty pages of the report are devoted to the tabula- 
tion of the land and buildings located on the wealthiest spot 
in Chicago, known as the down-town district, bounded by the 
river on the north and west, by Twelfth Street on the south, 
and Lake Michigan on the east. Measuring only one and a 
quarter miles long and about three quarters of a mile wide, 
it is said to contain more wealth than any piece of land of 
like area in the United States. 

These down-town owners, 1,198 in number, have been 
divided by the Bureau into nine classes, according to the 
area of their ownership. The following table gives the total 
assessments on ground and buildings for each of the years 
1892, 1893, and 1894: 














For YEAR 1892.| For YEAR 1898.| For YEAR 1894. 
Per | =a ax) = 
cent of Se Sa | Sa 
. — total Assess- oe Assess- | Assess- -< 
SS NING. = | = D> 
CLASS OWNING square| ments on | 7 ments on | 3 > ments on | =2 
feet jgroundand) 2 = groundand| == .groundand| o 5 
owned.) improve =a | improve- | 22 improve S@ 
ments. | oF ments. | ~@ ments. op 
.. @ |. = 
Ps ”? »= 
+ — ~ 


i | 
Five hundred or more | 
front feet . ° | 17.52) $8,224,560) 21.84) $8,341,120) 21.58 $8,144,670) 21.46 
Four hundred or more | | | 
and less than five | | 


hundred feet , | 5.13) 1,910,850) 5.07 1,911,250) 4.94 1,917,550) 5.06 
Three hundred or more | | 

and less than four | | 

hundred feet ° | 6.04 2,749,150! 7.30 2,876,850| 7.44 2,844,300' 7.50 


Two hundred or more 
and less than three) | 
hundred feet . 8.95) 3,760,650) 9.98) 3,823,300) 9.89 3,670,250, 9.67 

One hundred or more} 
and less than two! 
hundred feet 23.49) 8,467,105) 22.48 8,834,415) 22.86 8,704,345) 22.94 

Seventy-five or more 
and less than one | 
hundred feet. 10.09 3,749,165, 9.95 3,909,795) 10.12 3,822,565) 10.07 

Fifty or more and less j 
than seventy-tive ft. 10.46 3,470,460, 9.21 3,519,110; 9.10 3,438,670, 9.06 

Twenty-five or more 
and less than fifty ft. 18.03) 4,085,880) 10.85 4,147,520) 10.73 4,120,470) 10.86 











Less than twenty-five | | 
feet . . ° 4.89) 1,251,680) 3.32 1,291,240, 3.34 1,282,930) 3.38 














Totals . P 100.00) $37,670,100) 100.00 ——— a $37,945,750, 100.00 
i | 
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The 1,198 persons above referred to own in this central 
business section about 266 acres, the value of which, exclu- 
sive of buildings, is estimated at #319,000,000, or over a 
quarter of a million dollars’ worth of bare land to each 
owner. This estimate is made the basis of an interesting 
comparison of city land values with the value of farms. 
According to the Bureau’s report for 1890 it had been ascer- 
tained that the value of the average Illindis farm of 62 acres 
was $2,000, including improvements. It is therefore reckoned 
that 133 of such farms, or an area of nearly 13 square miles, 
would be necessary to equal in value the bare land of the 
average ownership of each person in central Chicago. Tak- 
ing all of the 1,198 owners into account, the startling showing 
is made that it would take 159,334 improved Illinois farms 
to equal in value the 266 unimproved acres in Chicago’s 
business centre. It is agreed among statisticians who have 
examined the subject, that upon the whole the value of 
buildings and other improvements together with chattels 
amounts to about the same as the value of the bare land. 
Eliminating, therefore, half of the farm values, estimated in 
the Illinois Labor Bureau report of 1890 as representing 
buildings, implements, and other chattels, and then comparing 
pure land values in the city with pure land values in farm- 
ing districts, the conclusion is reached that the 266 acres in 
Chicago have a value equal to the value of 19,757,416 acres 
of average Illinois farm Jand, more than half the area of the 
State. Forty-two thousand square miles in Illinois are said 
to yield wheat, corn, and oats. According to the figures 
gathered by the Labor Bureau more than three quarters of 
that area would be required to equal the value of the speck 
of land in the heart of Chicago. 

A striking illustration of the rapid growth of land values 
in that great business centre is furnished by the Bureau in a 
table entitled the “Economic History of a Quarter Acre.” 
This. land is situated on the southwest corner of State and 
Madison Streets in Chicago, and is considered the most valu- 
able site in the city. The table is as follows: 
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The chapter in which evils and remedies are discussed 
goes exhaustively into the consideration of tax systems in 
operation and reforms proposed. Quotations are made from 
the writings of such well-known authorities on taxation as 
David A. Wells, Professor Ely, Henry George, Thomas G. 
Shearman, and Professor Laughlin arguing for the practi- 
cability and justice of direct over indirect taxes. The Bureau, 
however, has a specific remedy for the evils disclosed by its 
statistical investigation, which it denominates ‘“site-value 
taxation.” This remedy is elaborately explained and its 
general economic effects are summed up as follows: 


To adopt the site-value method of taxation is to invite general pros- 
perity. With personal property exempt, its increased consumption 
would increase the demand for it, and consequently multiply business 
opportunities in connection with making, carrying, and selling it. With 
landed improvements also exempt, larger and better homes would be 
demanded, to the stimulation of all branches of the building industry. 
With vacant lots taxed the same as if improved, and so much that it 
would be unprofitable to hold them long out of use, speculative values 
would decline and business be no longer obstructed by exorbitant prices 
for location. 

Workingmen would pay in taxes only what their ground-rent privi- 
leges were worth. Farmers would pay in taxes not more than their 
farms would rent for if wholly denuded of buildings, fences, and drains, 
and turned back into raw prairie. Every one would be benefited 
through reduced taxes, or better incomes, or both — every one except the 
mere monopolizer of public benefits. 

And the cry of fraudulent taxation, on any other account than an 
occasional personal dereliction, like a post-oflice embezzlement or a bank 
robbery, would be heard no more. 

Simple, practicable, natural, scientific, and just as the site-value tax 
doubtless is as a method of raising public revenues, it is at the same time 
recommended by its supporters as the solution of the labor question, or, 
more correctly, as the natural way of reinvesting every laborer with 
power to settle his own labor question for himself. For it is not the 
power of employers, but the necessities of the unemployed or the inade- 
quately employed, that makes employment precarious and wages low. 
It is not the clubs of policemen, nor the weapons of soldiers, that defeat 
strikes ; it is the underbidding of men in worse plight than the strikers. 
The simple remedy is, by freeing business from monopoly and tax bur- 
dens, to open the way for unlimited opportunities for employment, so 
that none need take another’s place in order to get remunerative work 
‘himself. This, it is claimed, the site-value tax would do. Reversing 
present conditions in which men continually hunt for employment, so 
the argument runs, the site-value tax would, by removing obstructions, 
cause employment to continually hunt for men. 
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BY WILLIAM HOWE TCLMAN, PH. D. 


With the awakening sense of responsibility toward all the 
component parts of the municipality public attention is being 
directed, among other problems, to that of housing the poor. 
The usual panacea is the model tenement. In nearly all our 
large cities there are a few dwellings that justify the name 
model, but many of the so-called models only deserve the 
title. from their outside. There must be model conditions 
within, if there is to be the proper development of the home. 
Model tenements may be built either by private capital or by 
the municipality. In response to the awakening conscience 
of our cities there is a demand that the city shall make 
possible homes for the self-respecting and self-supportin 
poor. From the optimism leading so frequently to indif 
ference in our municipalities, the housing of the poor has 
been left to philanthropy or neglected altogether. The time 
is now at hand when the problem is attracting an attention 
that will demand results and not theories. Accordingly this 
article will present some of the results attained by English 
and Scotch cities where, from the long continuance and the 
need of immediate action, the authorities have been com- 
pelled to take these problems under serious and active 
advisement. 

In a discussion therefore of improved dwellings, the query 
arises almost instinctively as to the practice in other countries, 
especially that of Great Britain. In London, the problem of 
the housing of the poor may be dealt with by the London 
County Council. Fora better understanding of the situation, 
a very brief summary of the laws under which the local 
authorities, and failing them, the county council, must act, 
will be necessary. There have been a number of acts con- 
cerning housing, but they have been consolidated and amended 
under the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890. Till 
this date the county council was hampered by a conflict of 
authority between itself and the local boards. By the act of 
1890 the medical officer of the council is given the necessary 
power to act whenever the local boards will take no cogni- 
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zance of complaints. The primary duty to report and investi- 
gate unhealthy areas lies with the local a ithorities, but in 
case no action is taken, then the county council must make 
suitable provision. 

The act is divided into two parts, the first concerning itself 
with large areas which need betterment. An unhealthy area 
within the meaning of Part I of the act is one containing 
any houses, courts, or alleys unfit for human habitation, or 
narrowness, closeness, and bad arrangement, or the bad con- 
dition of the streets and houses or groups of houses within it, 
or the want of light, air, ventilation, or proper conveniences, 
or one or more of such causes, dangerous or injurious to the 
health of the inhabitants either of the buildings in the area or 
the neighboring buildings; evils connected with such area 
cannot be effectually remedied otherwise than by an improve- 
ment scheme for the arrangement and construction of the 
streets and houses within the area of some of them. On 
representation of any of the above conditions, the local 
authority must prepare an improvement scheme, to be con- 
firmed by the Home Secretary. If they make no report, a 
local inquiry may be ordered by the Secretary. Upon the 
determination of the local authorities that the area in question 
is unhealthy, the proposed scheme of improvement is adver- 
tised in the newspapers, and notice served to every owner, 
lessee, and occupier. After the Home Secretary has made 
the necessary investigations, he issues a provisional order, to 
be confirmed by act of Parliament. Compensation is deter- 
mined by arbitration. Part II of the act concerns areas which 
are much smaller than those of Part I, but the authorities who 
may act in the initiation of the necessary steps are the same. 
An area is an unhealthy area within the meaning of Part II of 
the act when it appears to the local authority that the close- 
ness, narrowness, and bad arrangement or bad condition of any 
buildings, or the want of light, air, ventilation, or proper con- 
veniences, or any other sanitary defect in any buildings is dan- 
gerous or prejudicial to the health of the inhabitants, either of 
these buildings or the neighboring buildings, and that the 
demolition or reconstruction and arrangement of the build- 
ings, or some of them, is necessary to remedy the evils, and 
that the area comprising those buildings, and the yards, out- 
houses, and appurtenances, and the site of the buildings, is 
too small to be dealt with as an unhealthy area under Part I. 

If the local authority decides that an improvement scheme 
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is necessary, the local government board is petitioned for an 
order sanctioning the scheme. Upon inquiry the board may 
confirm or modify the order. Then the local authorities may 
buy the area if they can agree with the owners ; if, however, 
no terms can be made, the order is published in the London 
Gazette, and notice served on the owners. Unless the local 
government board is petitioned against the order within two 
months after its publication, it is confirmed and becomes 
operative ; otherwise it is provisional, unless confirmed by 
Parliament. The compensation is determined by arbitration. 
There are found to be several advantages in Part II as 
opposed to Part I of the act. An improvement scheme can 
be initiated without the publication of notices. In case there 
is no petition to the local government board, parliamentary 
action is unnecessary, and no rehousing on the same area is 
compelled if accommodation may be found elsewhere ; “ else- 
where ” need not be in the immediate vicinity. 

A complaint in writing by any four householders, of any 
dwellingshouse in a condition so dangerous or injurious to 
health as to be unfit for human habitation, compels inspec- 
tion and a report by the medical officer. After a house has 
been ordered closed, and the owner has taken no steps to have 
it made suitable for habitation, the local authorities may order 
its demolition, but the owner must be given three months in 
which to comply ; failure on his part then to act necessitates 
action by the local authority. The same authorities may 
likewise deal with what are called obstructive buildings, that 
is, those which, while not unfit for habitation, are so situated 
as to stop ventilation, or otherwise make, or conduce to make, 
such other buildings to be in a condition unfit for human 
habitation, or dangerous or injurious to health, or prevent 
proper measures from being carried into effect for remedying 
any nuisance injurious to health, or other evils complained of 
in respect of such other buildings. 

Under the provisions of Part I of this act the purchase of 
the Boundary Street Area, Bethnal Green, was sanctioned in 
1891. The area contained four and a half acres of streets 
and courts, the majority of the streets less than 27 feet in 
width. It is proposed, under the improvement scheme, that 
there shall be a central open space with radiating streets, 
the superficial area of the new streets to be five and a 
quarter acres. From the condemned area 143 houses and 
business premises were bought at their full value, and the 
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insanitary houses,585 in number, were bought at less than 
their full value, the arbitrator allowing, in the case of the 
worst, only the value of the land and materials. The total 
cost of purchase and claims was £371,000, but of this it is 
estimated that £106,000 will be recovered by the sale of the 
land. There was no little complication in this betterment 
scheme, caused by the difficulty of rehousing the displaced 
population. A site was purchased which would provide for 
the rehousing of about 500, but the vestry desired that two 
thirds of the area should be made an open space, whereby 
accommodations could be provided for only 190 instead of 
the proposed 500. 

In addition to clearance and building of model houses, the 
county council is discussing the problem of cheap fares of 
workmen’s trains. The chairman of the committee on public 
health and housing writes me: 

We are trying to deal with overcrowding by decentralization, that is, by 
increasing cheap and quick means of transit to and from the suburbs. If 
we are successful, it will help us very much solving the pressing prob- 
lem, as land is comparatively cheap away from the centre. We find that 
disease, crime, and death are in proportion to the number of people in a 
given area. 

Conferences have been had on this subject of cheap trains, 
with the various railway companies, as it is desirable to 
make it possible for the workingmen to get away from the 
city. The committee recommended a zone system, with 
a limit of distance of 20 miles, to be subdivided into three 
zones, the tariff to be one fifth of a penny a mile, as opposed 
to the present rate of one third of a penny. Some of the 
companies have already made concessions, and some have 
gone so far as to accept the recommendation of the com- 
mittee. In the same letter from the chairman of the housing 
committee of the council, he says: 

We have found that the abolition of slums by buying the slum area out- 
right, as our law allows us to do, is not éntirely successful. There is 
such a large net loss on the operation financially, that the ratepayers 
would not stand it long. On a large scale it leads to overcrowding in the 
neighborhood of the displacement. We have just completed a large 
scheme of fifteen acres, displacing five thousand people at a loss of 
£300,000. It is not usually possible to rehouse more than one half the 
persons displaced. The other half crowd other places. We have come 
to the conclusion that it is more satisfactory to use the.law severely as 
far as closing insanitary houses is concerned, and to get the law so 
amended that it will be illegal to rebuild any house worn out or burnt, 


unless it is put back 20 feet from the centre of the road (sidewalk). 
This will prevent the perpetuation of our slums. ‘Time will do the rest. 


In dealing with any kind of a menace to human life in a 
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great city, it is all-important that the civic authority should 
be delegated ample power to deal effectively with the 
threatened or threatening danger. Life is always of more 
moment than property, and the widening scope of power 
delegated to the municipality is a direct recognition of this 
fact. In American cities there is no authority allowed 
whereby the municipality may purchase and clear insanitary 
areas with a view to schemes of betterment, but there is 
ample provision on the statute books for the effectual better- 
ment of insanitary houses. ‘Till, however, the indifference of 
the dwellers “ above our fourteenth streets,” the influence of 
vested interests, and the greed of the landlord or the money- 
getting machine are negatived, the slum will be with us. 
Another method of dealing with model tenements is by 
means of stock companies, of which the Improved Indus- 
trial Dwellings Company (limited) is an example. This 
company was founded in 1863 with a subscribed capital of 
£50,000, with the object of providing homes for the workmen 
at about the same rental which they were paying for insani- 
tary and ill-planned tenements. It was designed that the 
object should in no wise be a charitable one, but that in every 
possible way the independence of the workman shall be 
maintained. The present condition of the company will 
show its success. For the year ending February, 1893, the 
paid-up capital was £500,000 stock, 50,000 preferred shares 
of £1 each, and loans of £348,364 from the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners. The total expenditure on the capital 
account is £1,094,942. The company controls 45 estates of 
its own, subdivided into 26 tenements of six rooms, 320 of 
five, 1,678 of four, 2,946 of three, 374 of two, and 28 of 
one. The translation of these figures means that 5,530 
families, or 30,000 people of the working class, find homes. 
Particular attention is directed to the very small number of 
one-room tenements, only 28 out of a total 5,124. There 
can never be the proper development of the family life when 
it is housed in one room. The above estates contain 117 
shops and 41 workshops. In addition to the above, the com- 
pany manages 259 dwellings and 150 houses belonging to 
private houses. Each of the company’s tenements is self- 
contained ; that is, all the domestic conveniences of kitchen, 
laundry, water-closets, closets, and coal-bins are supplied to 
each family. The gross receipts for the year ending Febru- 
ary, 1893, were £106,158, and the expenditures £43,290. 
The balance was transferred redemption and loan accounts, 
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leaving asum of £27,500 to be distributed in dividends. 
The mortality returns for the year ending 1892 indicated 
13.3 in the 1,000, as opposed to the metropolitan death rate 
of 21.2. The birth rate was, in the company’s buildings, 
32.1 in the 1,000, to 31.1 for the metropolis. ‘These estates 
are provided for the better grade of workingmen, and no 
attempt is made to plan for the very poor. ‘That is a prob- 
lem which has not yet been solved, although its solution has 
been attempted by municipal lodging- houses. 

In 1866 the City Improvement Trust was established by an 
act of Parliament for the moral and material improvement 
of the citizens and Glasgow. In view of the density of the 
population, with the consequent overcrowding, the trust was 
granted power to levy a tax not exceeding 6d. in the pound 
on the rental of the city for the first five years after the pass- 
ing of the act, and a tax of 3d. in the pound during the suc- 
ceeding ten years. ‘The trust was authorized to acquire by 
compulsory purchase property which was situated within cer- 
tain defined areas, in order that it might be used in the forma- 
tion of new or widening of old streets and the increasing of 
air space between buildings. This compulsory purchase must 
be exercised within five years from the passage of the act. 
By an amendment in 1890 the tax to be assessed was fixed 
at an amount not to exceed 2d. in the pound, with no limit to 
the period. For the last few years the assessment has been 
at the rate of a halfpenny in the pound. By this means the 
trust had funds for the purchase of property within the com- 
pulsory areas, to the amount of £1,616,000, and in outside 
areas, £125,000.- The first expenditures were made in the 
formation of new streets and open spaces, sewers, and in cover- 
ing over two streams flowing through old Glasgow. Im addi- 
tion a large estate was purchased and made into the Alexandra 
Park. It was the thought and the wish of the trust that the 
improvement of the streets and the acquisition of property in 
what had been slum quarters should be utilized by private 
enterprise for the building of business blocks and homes under 
the most improved sanitary conditions. These sites were of 
value because of their central location. The disposal of this 
property in such a way would yield a revenue to the city 
which would reimburse the taxpayers for the assessment. 
The hopes of the trust were only partially realized; so it was 
decided in 1870 that the trustee should build on ground which 
had been cleared. Two tenements were accordingly built at 
a cost of £3,426. The tenements contained 12 apartments 
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of 2 rooms, renting from £8 10s. to £9 15s. per annum, and 
7 one-room apartments at a rental of £5 14s. to £6 10s. These 
houses are similar in their construction to the others in the 
city, with this exception: one end of the common stair pro- 
jects through the outside wall, so that the stairway has an 
ample supply of light and air. The next tenement built by 
the trust was block No. 1 of Saltmarket model, followed in 
1890 by two more. ‘The rental from the farst two is higher 
than that paid by those who were displaced by the compulsory 
purchase, but in block No. 3 the rental is the same. It is a 
brick building, the outside walls being of white glazed brick, 
and is situated in a back court, entering from the west side 
of Saltmarket. It contains 36 one-roomed houses, averaging 
12 feet 6 inches by 15 feet, with ceilings 10 feet high. One 
side of room is screened off to a height of T feet by a corru- 
gated iron partition, and subdivided into two parts, each of 
which contains a bed; each room is calculated to contain 
four adults. A water-closet entering from the common stair 
landing and built outside the main wall of house is provided 
for every two rooms. The rent is £6 16s. per annum exclu- 
sive of rates, or 11s. 4d. per month. These houses are occu- 
pied by natives of the United Kingdom and Jews almost in 
equal proportions; the former including men earning 20s. 
weekly as laborers, and a compositor who earns as much as 
35s. per week. The latter are almost exclusively employed 
as cigarette makers, and their earnings vary in amount from 
25s. to 40s. per week. 

Blocks Nos. I and II in Saltmarket contain: 

24 one-roomed houses at rent of £8 per annum. 

58 two-roomed houses at rent of £9 18s. per annum. 

8 three-roomed houses at rent of from £13 to £17 per 
annum. 

The one-roomed houses have fixed screens extending nearly 
to the ceiling, somewhat similar to arrangement in block 
No. III above described, and although ranked as one-roomed 
houses, having two separate compartments, and containing 
3,000 cubie feet of space, are larger and more commodious 
than many of the old two-roomed houses. All the houses 
have sculleries opening off a living-room, and water-closets 
built out from the main walls and entering from common 
stair landings ; otherwise the arrangement is similar to com- 
mon tenement houses in Glasgow, with superior conven- 
iences. The houses are rented to mechanics, policemen, cor- 
poration servants, clerks, and small shopkeepers. 
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In 1893 three new blocks were completed, but, from their 
very central location, the rental was higher. Many of the 
rooms are used for business or professional purposes. In 
Glasgow, just as in other large cities, it was soon found that 
there were many of the semi-criminal classes who were driven 
out of the slums, but could not afford to live in the models. 
The rental was high because of the cost of the land and the 
central location. sAnother reason deserves most careful 
attention because illustrative of civic pride. In the words of 
the manager, “ The desire is to have every part of the struc- 
ture of most undeniable and enduring stability and approved 
material, and worthy of being exhibited as the work of a great 
corporation.” 

The city is now giving its attention to the provision of 
decent homes for the above class, and has just approved one 
plan for what are called “ Family Homes.” These will con- 
tain 176 dormitories large enough for a widow or widower 
with one or two children, whose parent may be obliged to 
leave them during the day while he is at work. These fam- 
ily homes will have day and dining rooms, kitchen, eréche, 
and playgrounds, all of which can he used by the residents. 
The second plan contemplates the purchase of land at a less 
value and the construction of a cheaper tenement, so that 
the tenants can pay less rent. Two rooms will be thus 
rented for the same price as that of the one-room tenement 
of the better construction. 

In Liverpool, an area comprising 22,487 yards was cleared 
in pursuance of the Artisans’ and Laborers’ Dwellings Acts. 
By this clearance, 1,100 working people were displaced from 
tenements in the worst sanitary condition. The site was 
filled in to a level, and the land was then offered at auction, 
but no bids were received. Private capital would not invest, 
so the corporation was compelled to undertake the building 
of model tenements in 1885. The first block of dwellings 
was known as the Artisans’ Dwellings, Victoria Square. 
The buildings are five stories high, and so divided by party 
walls as to form 13 dwellings, 75 feet front by 36 feet deep. 
The buildings back on a quadrangle, admitting a foot-walk, a 
15-feet carriage-way on all sides, and a large playground in 
the centre. There are five entrances to the court through 
gates of ornamental iron-work. Each of the 13 dwellings 
has a separate entrance from the quadrangle, and a common 
staircase leads to the tenements on either side. Two of the 
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blocks have shops on the ground floor. The following is the 
disposition of the rooms in the 13 bloeks: 


86 suites of 3 rooms ; . , 258 
164“ “2 « ; : , 328 
21 « “ Jl room. . ‘ ’ 21 
Superintendent’s house. ‘ , 4 

611 


The three rooms comprise a living-room 13 feet by 12 feet 
4 inches, a large bedroom 15 feet 3 inches by 9 feet 7 
inches, and a smaller bedroom 13 feet by 8 feet 6 inches. 
Each bedroom may be subdivided by a movable screen, with 
separate entrances to each half. The single rooms are 12 
feet by 12 feet, and all the rooms are 9 feet high. Two 
water-closets, slightly projecting beyond the main line of the 
buildings, open out from the corridor, but are thoroughly dis- 
connected from the living-rooms. The two closets are for 
the joint use of the four tenants on each floor. A shoot in 
the room with the water-closet, provided for the disposal of 
ashes and refuse, terminates in a receptacle placed on the 
ground floor. Each tenant has the sole use for a fixed day 
or for parts of days of a laundry which is centrally located 
on each floor. By this plan all the laundry work can be 
done outside of the living-room. On each side of the laun- 
dry is what is called a scullery, or sink-room. A special 
combination dresser, larder, coal-box, and closet are provided 
in each living-room. From this description it wili be seen 
how the most ample provisions have been made for the com- 
fort of the tenants. 

The following statement shows receipts for a term of 
years : 

CITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


VICTORIA SQUARE. 
(272 tenements and 12 shops.) 


Cost of buildings . . ‘ £58,000 
Estimated value of land — 9,000 
square yards @ 22 /6 ° 10,125 


£68,125 
Say £68,000. aad 
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Net receipts for 1888, £1,837, £2 14 0% 
4“ & *« 1889, 1,903,— 2 15 11% 
‘ere “ 1890, 1,761, 2 11 9% 


| | 


“ « 1891, 1,772,—= 2 12 1% 
« « 1892, 1,572,= 2 6 3% 


N. B. An allowance of £100 per annum in 
each case is made for outside painting. 


Other blocks have been erected by the corporation on the 
land adjoining Victoria Square, and in some cases land is 
sold to private capitalists on the condition that single houses 
for workingmen shall be built. These houses command a 
rental of from 5s. to 6s. per week for single houses of four 
rooms. The corporation cleared the land in the first instance 
of buildings which were unfit for human habitation. Regard- 
ing these models in Liverpool the Lord Mayor writes me: 

I may mention that, in my opinion, the laborers’ dwellings prove 
a great success, inasmuch as there is rarely one “to let,” and they 
seem much appreciated by the class for which they were erected. ‘There 
is no doubt that a great work has been done toward providing improved 
dwellings for the laboring class, and a work which I think on the 
whole has been much appreciated. 

From the results actually accomplished in these cities it 
will be observed that the municipality is compelled to make 
provision for the proper housing of its citizens, not only by 
legislation, but by becoming landlord and agent; that such 
model tenements in the majority of cases yield a fair return 
on the invested capital; that when private capital will not 
come forward, the municipality must; and that such provis- 
ion by the municipality is not philanthropy, but justice. 














INHERITED WRETCHEDNESS. SHOULD CON- 
SUMPTIVES MARRY? 


BY PAUL PAQUIN, M. D., V. M. 





In studying the statistics of mortality one is appalled at 
the woful, continuous, and merciless grip that consumption, 
or better, tuberculosis, has on humanity. No malady in exist- 
ence causes such painful devastations, and none can compare 
with it in the number of victims that it sends to the grave 
annually. No plague of this century at least, and perhaps 
no plague of old, has left in the world such universal and 
cruel traces of sorrow and ruin. 

Consumption is one of the few contagious, infectious, and 
fatal maladies which with cruel tenacity hag run in the veins 
of generations of families to the present age. In the present 
condition of things it continues its ravages throughout the 
universe, and, as the population grows denser, threatens to 
invade almost every home in our land. In both hemispheres 
we cannot but note its tenacity, its vast distribution, and the 
wretchedness and misery that it causes. Fully one tenth of 
the deaths are due to it. 

Since the dissemination of knowledge of the properties of 
microbes, consumption in England and a few other European 
countries has been checked somewhat locally, and has even 
declined a little, solely by the application of better sanitary 
measures preventing to a considerable extent the transmission 
of the disease from animals, which occurs by using tuberculous 
milk and meats, — and perhaps, too, that the popular exposi- 
tion of its contagiousness has had some influence in prevent- 
ing wreckless exposure to its dangers in meeting consumptives 
in every-day life. 

But in this country not more than a half dozen, perhaps, 
of the largest cities have gone so far as to try to limit tuber- 
culosis through good sanitary systems precluding in a measure 
tuberculous meats and milks from the markets. Travel 
where you may you will find towns and populous cities sell- 
ing these articles of food uninspected and from promiscuous 
sources, and the babes as well as adults are constantly fed with 
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more or less dangerous milk. But considering all the coun- 
tries of the two worlds, nowhere can we find an apparent reso- 
lute endeavor to strike systematically at the very root of the 
evil so far as its congenital origin in mankind is concerned. 
Whilst limiting it slightly from outside sources, the people 
breed it and transmit it to their descendants, propagate it 
within families, and even from family to family. This, to my 
mind, is the most prolific source of transmission. The ques- 
tion then is complicated. Besides the propagation of the 
plague by contagion as understood in the general acceptance 
of the word, the nations keep on multiplying its sources 
among their people. 

Is there no remedy? In these days of progress in every 
branch of science is there no hope? Must mankind always 
accept the infliction as inevitable ? 

No. But salvation will be delayed so long as we find 
family physicians with prejudiced minds rejecting without 
study, or after superficial consideration, the assertion and 
even the most conclusive evidences of the contagiousness of 
tuberculosis and making light of its hereditary character.* 
Without any argument to sustain their notions, many doctors 
treat the subject of consumption carelessly, to the immediate 
injury of their patients and the more remote danger of the 
people. 

Indeed, I have met physicians of high standing who 
would sneer suggestively when contagion in tuberculosis was 
mentioned before them. And yet one cannot but be im- 
pressed by the unanimous verdict of the thousands of noted 
medical teachers of the whole world who have critically ob- 
served the affliction in the last quarter of the century, and that 
of the numerous experimentalists of note in all the civilized 
nations, with Koch as their head in Germany. All of them 
say —and bring absolute proofs of the assertion — “ that 
tuberculosis is not only hereditary but also contagious among 
mankind, from animal to man, and between animals.” 
Indeed, this point is so clear and so well settled among a 
vast portion of the medical fraternity — the part that reads 
most and studies the new discoveries conscientiously — that 
discussion seems superfluous in the year 1896. To the few 
who still conscientiously doubt, I would say, Glance over the 
reports of the Congress of Tuberculosis of Paris in 1888, 





*The predisposition to tuberculosis, the field for the development of its germs, is 
transmitted to descendants. 
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and consider the stupendous amount of affirmative evidence 
there given from all parts of the globe. 

It is not, however, on the question of contagion in itself 
that I desire to dwell particularly, but on the question of 
hereditary tuberculosis no matter by what actual means it 
occurs. 

In approaching this question, one is confronted by two 
propositions as to the specific mode of transmission from 
parents to offspring. Does it occur by the germs of the 
disease (bacillus tuberculosis) being transmitted directly to 
the young at the moment of conception, or during the peried 
of gestation, or does it occur only by the inheritance of a 
weak constitution predisposing the young to the disease? In 
a practical sense, from a medical standpoint, the solution of 
this problem was of some importance and it was solved. 
The disease is transmitted by these various ways, as was proven 
at the congress above mentioned, but chiefly by contamina- 
tion after birth. 

Thus we are in possession of not only the proof of trans- 
mission, but also of the knowledge of the means of propaga- 
tion in detail. We know thata tuberculous mother frequently 
transmits a weakened constitution and her malady, some way 
or other, directly to her offspring; we know that a tubercu- 
lous father exerts the same influence to a degree not much 
less ; we know further that to consumptive parents can be 
traced a large number of deformities and incurabie, pitiable 
nervous diseases ; we know, too, that to them can be traced 
several forms of mental disorders and idiocy ; we know, in a 
word, that besides the contagion after birth, millions of souls 
annually depart this world prematurely because of inherited 
consumptive taints from their progenitors, and millions more 
drag a miserable, loathsome existence to middle age, or until 
they feel that death would be a relief. 

I am not guessing; I base the statement on figures. 
Indeed, the baneful results of procreation in tuberculous peo- 
ple are not less marked in the variety of defects, specific ail- 
ments, and puny constitutions than are the results of pro- 
creation among the sufferers of alcoholism and syphilis, and 
they are incomparably more common and more fatal. 

To give some proof of the above statements, I submit a 
few cases selected from a variety bearing on the subject, pre- 
sented mostly in tabulated form at the Congress of Tuber- 
culosis in Paris. 
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Of a total of 88 families which had in several generations 
1,070 descendants, tuberculosis has been transmitted : 

From mother to children in 57 families. 

From father to children in 21 families. 

From grandmother to grandchildren in 4 families. 

From grandfather to grandchildren in 1 family. 

From aunt to nephews and nieces in 14 families. 

From uncle to nephews and nieces in 7 families. 

Of 59 families in which tuberculosis existed, the lesions 
were in the lungs or glands, or bones or intestinal organs, or 
meninges, or in several of these parts, in 181 cases; there was 
convulsions, or epilepsy, or eclampsia, or chorea (St. Vitus’s 
dance), or paralysis, or idiocy, or puerperal mania, or somnam- 
bulism in 84 cases; 20 had cancers; 18 had varicose veins; 
38 had hip disease ; 33 had deviations of some bone or other ; 
23 had chronic throat diseases; 18 had rupture; 8 were 
dwarfed. 

And yet how is this terrible affliction considered by the 
people? Lightly, flippantly. The majority seem to disbe- 
lieve in the transmissible nature of it in any sense, and where 
the malady exists, in families made wretched by its appear- 
ance among one or more members, a routine mode of treat- 
ment is prescribed to prolong if possible the unfortunate life 
or lives. From appearances it seems that scarcely a thought 
is given to contagion even by most of the family doctors, and 
far less, as a matter of course, by the patients or kinsfolk. 

When a tuberculous man or woman arrives at the age of 
marriage, no thought is given to the disease, and this sacred 
contract is sealed, perhaps with one free from the disease, and 
thus one more life is exposed to the virus. In the course of 
time children are born into the world, perhaps already diseased, 
or with a predisposition to the awful plague. They are apt 
to be afflicted early and grope through life in emaciated, 
deformed, scrofulous condition, or they may be stricken to 
death in babyhood, childhood, or when budding into manhood 
or womanhood. Few children born under such influences 
escape some taint or other, and most of them are to some 
degree lifelong invalids — be their lives short or prolonged. 

And now if we add to that the dangers of contagion after 
birth, the children that are born only weak and therefore 
predisposed have few chances of escape. The tuberculous 
parents coughing and spitting disseminate the germs in the 
homes. The sputum dries on the floors, carpets, in cuspidors, 
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everywhere, and becomes a powder holding the relentless para- 
sites ; then the broom, the shaking of the carpets, and various 
household practices raise them in the atmosphere. The air 
of the rooms becomes polluted with the virulent, infectious 
dust, which all the human beings exposed must inhale. Thus 
the germs penetrate the lungs, and if there they find a weak- 
ened spot, a place to stick as when one has a cold, a proper 
nidus offering food fit for their growth and propagation, they 
will establish one, two, or more little colonies, and from these 
the whole organism is soon invaded by the destructive 
microbes. 

Human beings suffering from leprosy are ruthlessly con- 
signed to pesthouses or exiled to die in the agonies of their 
loathsome disease, and marriage of a healthy person with 
one of these unfortunates is almost entirely out of the ques- 
tion, even if no law intervened, —for the usually repulsive 
appearance of a leper is sufficient safeguard. Syphilitic per- 
sons, at certain periods, present even in their faces such 
traces of their horrible affection that a healthy subject would 
make inquiries before considering the question of marriage. 
The pronounced bloated drunkards are at times sufficiently 
loathsome to afford by this very fact warning to the opposite 
sex. But there are periods in all these maladies when the 
disease signs are so concealed that deception is possible and 
only the man of science can decide. The physician then 
wisely gives counsel against marriage ; the leper is condemned 
forever ; the syphilitic is condemned for years, or until a cure 
is effected ; the sufferer from alcoholism is induced perhaps to 
sign the pledge, and go and “boil out the liquor” at some 
hot spring. 

But now comes the tuberculous. Does he or she or his 
or-her parents consult a physician when marriage is contem- 
plated? No. The people do not think that there is any 
occasion, and if the doctor were consulted, perhaps he would 
say, “ This germ theory is all bosh,” and he would not con- 
sider seriously even the matter of hereditary transmission, 
which every intelligent and honest disciple of Esculapius 
must admit in some degree. And thus it is, unknowingly in 
most cases, so far at least as the people are concerned, that 
the world breeds disease, perpetuates misery, and weakens 
the physical and mental capacities of the nations. 

If it is wrong for a leper or a syphilitic to marry, is it 
right for a tuberculous? Syphilis, for instance, which exists 
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in this country, is a disease less fatal than tuberculosis, and 
were it not for its usually disgraceful origin it would be held 
in less abhorrence than it is. I do not in the least mean to 
imply that mankind looks upon it with too much severity. 
It is a foul pest that cannot be too much sequestered from 
the land. But I mean to imply that in its fatality, in the 
extent of its dissemination, in the intensity of the sufferings 
and ruin and sorrow that it produces, in the variety of horri- 
ble deformities and afflictions that it produces in mind and 
body, tuberculosis is as bad if not worse than syphilis. 

Who will hold that mankind has a right to cause the 
advent into the world of innocent babes precondemned to 
suffer all their lives and become the source of infection for 
other beings already born, or which in their turn they may 
bring forth later? If one is a tuberculous and is aware of 
the nature of the disease, what right has he or she to marry 
and bring children into the world condemned before their birth 
to be subjects of pain and sorrow? None. And if one is a 
tuberculous and is not aware of the nature of the disease, 
whose duty is it to inform him or her fully? The family 
physician’s. 

By the way,—and for this reason if for no other the medi- 
cal schools ought to combine and elevate the standard of 
medical education to the highest notch practicable, — no- 
where as in the United States do we find colleges taking 
uneducated men, and some of them unfit for any education, 
and making of them physicians in two sessions of four, five, 
or six months. This unfortunate condition of things has 
existed since the establishment of medical schools, because 
these were built largely to enrich their professors, and the 
results have been, and are, that outside of those specially 
favored, and who inhabit the larger towns and cities, the 
medical fraternity of this country, though very practical, is 
not advanced as it should be in matters of specific maladies 
and infections. The young M. D. of ten months’ study, 
whether gifted or not, is forced by the very crude knowledge 
that he has been able to gather in that short space of time 
to perfect himself as he practises, and has little time or 
opportunity for such achievements as require sound, general 
education, thought, and deep study. 

Do not say that such a system is democratic and on a par 
with our educational system which gives every man a chance 
to enter any position or profession. If it be so, it is no 
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excuse; for it is not within the right of any man or set of 
men to tamper with human lives under any guise or under 
any would-be principle. 

Consumption to-day would be as universally understood in 
all its phases by every country doctor in the United States as 
it is by specialists in large cities of this country and Europe, 
if our standard of medical education had been broader from 
the beginning. 

The question of tuberculosis for us is one of national 
importance; for the world it is one of universal importance. 
It is time that it be seriously considered by the people as 
well as by the medical profession; it is time that means be 
devised to afford mankind a chance of leaving their descend- 
ants something better in bodily inheritance than wretched- 
ness ; it is time that sanitary systems be perfected everywhere 
to eradicate all the sources of tuberculosis; and, finally, it is 
time to ask ourselves the question: Should consumptives 
marry ? 











THE NEGRO’S PLACE IN HISTORY. 


BY PROF. WILLIS BOUGHTON OF OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY. 





During the life of mankind every generation has been 
confronted with one or more grave social questions the 
solution of which seemed, at the time, to be of vital impor- 
tance to the progress of civilization. So, too, every age has 
had its alarmists, who have preached wars and desolation 
and the utter destruction of existing institutions. But civil- 
ization has moved onward. Every age and every generation 
has indeed proved equal to its emergencies. Though the 
champions of a principle be tried by the crucial test of wars, 
though French revolutions and American rebellions enact 
their bloody scenes, the fittest survives, the most vigorous 
principle conquers, the world advances in culture. Only 
the extreme pessimist will deny that the world is to-day 
better than it has ever been before, that people are more cul- 
tured, more humane, more Christ-like. The nations of our 
day are better able to grapple with difficult social problems 
than were their ancestors. Under the most threatening 
portents there is no occasion for undue alarm. Regulated 
by the laws of universal progress, the right principle will, in 
the end, prevail, for mankind will not rush madly onward to 
the destruction of cherished institutions. 

Honest agitators are necessary to the solution of any social 
problem ; but the negro question has been the hobby of the 
American alarmist ever since the first cargo of black slaves 
was landed at Jamestown. There is, however, a bright side 
to the entire history of the American negro. The African 
is brought to our shores as a rude, uncultured savage; he is 
forced into the most intimate social relations with a highly 
civilized class of whites; he imbibes much from contact with 
the culture of one of the most enlightened nations of the 
world ; the females become the mothers of numbers of: half- 
white slave children; the race itself, under the moulding 
influence of peculiar environment, becomes a new race, 
lighter in color, stronger in intellect, superior in culture — 
“the Afro-American race.” 

612 
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By the abolishment of slavery our country made a great 
stride in the line of progress. That cursed institution 
removed, the whole land seemed to rise from the ashes of war 
with pheenix-like vigor, to flourish with a lusty strength 
unknown under the blight of slavery, and to lead the world 
in enterprising undertakings. But what a great change for 
the negro! Just at the right moment, when the slave had 
risen as high in culture as he could under the restraining 
laws of bondage, when the dusky savage had become a new 
being, the fetters of servitude were stricken asunder, and a 
future was opened to the Afro-American whereby he might 
aspire to the highest attainable condition of enlightenment. 

Having been made a free man and an American citizen, 
the progress of the negro has been phenomenal. Without 
original capital even to the amount of that unfortunate one tal- 
ent, many individual members of this despised race are accu- 
mulating fortunes ; forbidden to learn to read or write, thou- 
sands are becoming as proficient in those accomplishments as 
are their white neighbors ; taught that laws of marriage and 
of morality had no place in the social creed of the slave, 
there are now thousands who are leading purer and more 
moral lives than are numbers of our own proud, superior race ; 
born, every one of them, bastards, there is now not a greater 
percentage of illegitimate births among the negro population 
of the black belt of Alabama than there is among the 
inhabitants of the kingdom of Bavaria. (Mayo in Mohonk 
Conference Report, 1890, page 44.) Surely the alarmist 
must look elsewhere for material with which to intimidate 
the thoughtful. 

But pass for a moment into details. It. may be said with- 
out charge of hyperbole that the progress of these negroes 
during their quarter of a century of freedom has been phe- 
nomenal. ‘The colored people of the South,” says Judge 
Tourgee in a recent speech, “have accomplished more in 
twenty-five years, from an industrial point of view, than any 
people on the face of the earth ever before achieved under 
anything like such unfavorable conditions.” Biddle Univer- 
sity, North Carolina, was built under the management of a 
colored master carpenter. Though both white and colored 
laborers were employed, he was of all by far the best work- 
man. As a penman the negro excels. One of the two 
teachers of penmanship employed in the Cincinnati public 
schools is a colored man, and he is universally liked and 
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respected by the white pupils who come under his instruc- 
tion. There is a very successful colored physician in Nash- 
ville. In Atlanta there is a colored dentist, many of whose 
patrons are prominent white people. W.E. Dubois has not 
only won the first oratorical prize, but a three-hundred-dollar 
scholarship as well—and this too at Harvard, “ where the 
contestants are the élite students of the white race in that 
ancient seat of learning.” But still more encouraging is the 
astonishing fact that there are sixteen thousand negro school 
teachers employed in the South in the work of educating 
their fellows. These are only ripples, but they harbinger 
the flood that is to follow, or rather prove the current that 
flows deep and strong beneath. 

In the midst of such proofs of the progressive tendency 
of the race arises the question of the fitness of the negro 
for United States citizenship. The ballot has undoubtedly 
been one of the greatest educators of the colored people. 
In order to cast the ballot with a degree of intelligibility 
equal to that of the whites, numbers have been induced to 
sacrifice many comforts in order to learn to read and write. 
Others, realizing that the avenues to power are open to the 
educated only, have sought a preparation that would fit them, 
as well as members of the more favored race, for positions of 
honor or of power. Great numbers are now qualified intelli- 
gently to exercise the right of suffrage, while the masses are 
just as capable of voting as are the ruling elements in our 
great cities. Indeed, it can be no more galling to the white 
man of the black belt of the South to submit to negro rule, 
than it is for the truly conscientious American citizen in our 
great cities to realize that his precinct is controlled by the 
votes of the vicious from the scum of European life. The 
policy of our government in giving the negro the ballot has 
not been a mistaken one. It was best for these colored people 
to receive at once their freedom and the ballot; it is still 
best for them to remain full citizens of our country; it will 
ennoble their future and make them a race of men. They 
are deserving of the full rights of citizenship. “ You can- 
not find one dynamiter among them, you cannot find a single 
socialist or an anarchist among them, nor a secret society of 
any kind whose object is to undermine our Christian institu- 
tions. You have these classes all over your northern coun- 
try. . These eight million colored men are loyal to our gov- 


ernment.” (Mohonk Conference Report, 1890, page 17.) 
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In our own country, then, the negro race has proved 
itself progressive without limitation. Advancement in cul- 
ture has been continuous ever since the first handful was 
landed on our shores —and that too under discouragements 
such as no other people have encountered. Thus far we can 
rejoice in the happy solution of one of our most difficult social 
problems. The hand that has guided these people has not 
led them astray. Their paths have been dark, but the day 
dawns. The alarmist, however, does not care to recall the 
past; he prefers to view, with a disordered imagination, the 
future, and his visions are painted with the .gloomiest fore- 
bodings. Let us, then, look into the future. But in order 
to realize the capabilities of the negro race, we must fully 
understand the remote past history of the blacks as a race. 

/ The question “ Has the negro race at any period of time 
or in any country on the globe been a factor in the history- 
making of the world?” has, in the course of the agitation of 
the race question, been asked repeatedly. Most assuredly 
he has been an important element in the history-making of the 
entire globe. Though such a statement be surprising to 
some and contrary to the commonly accepted belief, it is 
nevertheless true. Whenever the above question is asked, 
the imagination of man forthwith pictures the naked savage 
in the heart of the African continent as an example of the 
negro at the summit of his attainments in all that goes to 
make what we call civilization. So even, with just as great 
a claim to reason, may the Chinese mandarin point to the 
semi-savage Galchan of the Hindu Kush region to illustrate 
the highest type of Aryan culture, because this child of the 
mountains may have redder hair and whiter skin than the 
ordinary representative of the Aryan race in southern 
Europe. 

The black race has a history. In fact all history is full of 
traces of the black element. It is now usually recognized as 
the oldest race of which we have any knowledge. The 
wanderings of these people since prehistoric history began 
have not been confined to the African continent. In Paleo- 
lithic times the black man roamed at will over all the 
fairer portions of the Old World. Europe as well as Asia 
and Africa acknowledged his sway. No white man had 
as yet appeared to dispute his authority in the vine-clad 
valleys of France or Germany or upon the classic hills 
of Greece or Rome. The black man preceded all others and 
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carried Paleolithic culture to its very height. But the 
history of all lands has been only a record of succeeding 
races. Old races have often been supplanted by those 
of inferior culture but of superior energy. More often, 
however, by fusion of different racial types and by the 
mingling of various tribes and peoples, have been evolved 
new races superior to any of the original types. 

The blacks were a fundamental element in the origin not 
only of the primitive races of southern Europe, but of 
the civilized races of antiquity as well. History may be 
said to begin in ancient Egypt, and recede into the dim past 
just as far as records and inscriptions lend us light; still in 
the Nile valley we find a civilization that has drawn from 
all succeeding ages expressions of wonder and admiration. 
This first example of a civilization was an isolated one ; it 
had evolved right there in that wondrously happy region. 
Surely these ancient Egyptians were a remarkable people ; but 
who were they? The ruling tribes are called Hamites — the 
“sunburnt” family according to Dr. Winchell ; of Negritic 
origin, says Canon Rawlinson. But back of these ruling 
Hamites were a “light-hearted” people, — “gay,” “good- 
natured,” “pleasant,” “sportive,” “ witty,” “droll,” ‘amo- 
rous,’—such are the descriptive terms used in telling the 
story of those primitive tribes who, Dr. Taylor says, lived 
peaceably in those regions for two thousand years before 
the advent of Asiatic invaders. Suggestive as they may 
seem, such terms are truly descriptive of the inhabitants 
whom we would expect to find in the Nile valley in ancient 
times. They were probably as purely Negritic as are the 
great mass of our own Afro-Americans. 

If the colored Egyptian, beginning at the zero point of 
culture, could independently evolve a civilization, having had 
no model, what can we not hope from the American negro, 
who has for a model the highest civilization that the world 
has ever seen and who has already proved himself such an apt 
scholar? Let no one, then, visit Egypt and view her pyra- 
mids, her obelisks, her temples, her tombs, her sphinx, and 
still claim that the blacks have no place in history. They 
furnish the almost isolated example of a civilization devel- 
oped without a model, even though other racial factors may 
have entered into that civilization. 

When the Hamites and their kindred were at the height 
of their power, their influence extended to far greater limits 
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than is ordinarily supposed. They pressed toward the con- 
fines of Europe; they entered and took possession of the 
land. “The Iberians,” says Dr. Winchell (North American 
Review, September, 1884), “entered by the Pillars of Her- 
cules. They came from northern Africa at a time when the 
Hamitic Berbers were gaining possession. They overran 
the Spanish peninsula, founded cities, built a navy, carried 
on commerce, extended their empire over Italy, as Sicanes, 
when Rome was founded, long before the sack of Troy, and 
from Italy passed into Sicily. ... The Pelasgic empire 
was at its meridian as early as 2500 B.C. This people came 
from the islands of the AZgean, and more remotely from 
Asia Minor. They were originally a branch of the sunburnt 
Hamitic stock, that laid the basis of civilization in Canaan 
and Mesopotamia, destined later to be Semitized. . . . Rome 
itself was Pelasgian from the fourteenth century to 428 
B.C. But in Italy and Greece the Hamitic stock was dis- 
placed and absorbed by Aryan, as in Asia it had been by 
Semitic.” 

The Hellenes were the Aryans first to be brought into 
contact with these sunburnt Hamites, who, lét it be remem- 
bered, though classed as whites, were probably as strongly 
Negritic as are the Afro-Americans. These Hellenes were 
savages or barbarians. But Aryan strength and energy 
were thus brought into contact with Hamitic culture. Then 
occurred that great struggle of centuries for social equality 
between the blond Aryan and the Pelasgian, the dark 
child of the soil. Greece thus had her race social question 
to settle, and it was settled by fusion. Had it not been for 
that mixture of dark blood in the Greek composition, that 
race of poets, artists, and philosophers would never have 
existed. 

Rome, even, had her race social problem. There was also 
a struggle between the white and the dark races. The 
oppressed Plebeians finally seceded to the Sacred Mount 
until their wrongs were in a measure redressed. Intermar- 
riage, or fusion, at last settled the question. Such, too, is the 
story that Spanish ethnology tells. “Clearly there does not 
exist in Europe a nation of tolerably pure ethnic character, 
nor do national boundaries mark the limits of such ethnic 
strains as remain discoverable. The figment of a German 
nationality or a French, in any ethnic sense, is as baseless 
as that of an Austrian, a British, or an American. The mix- 
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ture is a conglomerate, not analloy. Ethnic peculiarities are 
everywhere protrusive ; they refuse to be obliterated.” (Dr. 
Winchell, ibid.) Those drops of cursed black blood were 
just as necessary to produce the ethnic character of the 
Spaniard or Roman as were the white, and generations prob- 
ably passed away before it was noticeable as to which element 
predominated. Still it would be deemed the height of dis- 
courtesy sneeringly to inquire, What makes the Greek, the 
Italian, or the Spaniard dark in color? It is fitting that we 
realize, however, how great a factor the negro has been in 
the history-making of the world. 

In our own country this race social question began under 
conditions somewhat different. Ignorant and even barbarous 
blacks, from the uncultured regions of Africa, were made the 
slaves of an enlightened race of whites. In slave times 
fusion became so rapid that, at their emancipation, there were 
great numbers in whose veins the blood of white and black 
mingled in about equal proportions. Nor has this fusion 
ceased. ‘ The number of light-complexioned people of color,” 
says the Spectator (May 25, 1889), “one sees everywhere 
in the South suggests painful reflections; and the fact that 
many of the light-complexioned are children shows that the 
process of miscegenation still goes on.” There is nothing 
strange or surprising in this; it is simply God’s way of creat- 
ing a newrace. Two races have never yet dwelt together 
for any length of time without commingling; and fusion 
will no doubt be the final solution of the race problem in our 
country. 

Though the above view of the question is unpopular and 
even repulsive, though some one has said that the « horror of 
amalgamation may be dismissed as a misbegotten goblin of 
folly and prejudice” (Andover Review, December, 1889), 
theory points to the experiences of the past, while practice 
seems to be confirming the inevitable teachings of history. 
There is no occasion, however, for sounding the alarm. 
Fusion has thus far gone on simply at the will of those par- 
ties who have found pleasure in such mingling. It is very 
evident that a great many otherwise respectable white men 
have not found the idea of illegal fusion repulsive. Is that 
man who could, in slave times, so deaden the instinctive ten- 
derness of the parent as to send his own half-breed children to 
the auction block, degraded by becoming the lawful com- 
panion of the negro woman whom he compelled to minister 
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to his brutal nature? Is that man who can, shamelessly and 
often openly, pass his leisure in the presence of his colored 
mistress, too supreme a being to be that woman’s legal hus- 
band? Is it more honorable for him to rear about him a 
brood of bastard offspring than to be the husband of the 
woman of his choice and the legal father of his children? 
Which is the more repulsive ? 

In this matter of fusion there is no compulsion. In a 
country like our own it is optional to every white man or 
woman to associate with the negro or not. If any one finds 
gratification in such an alliance, why should those who differ 
from him in taste become horrified at his seeming depravity ? 
Even carrion is not repulsive to the buzzard. 

Still the cry of the alarmist sounds in our ears, and he 
would have us believe that fusion will be complete within a 
generation or two. Nothing of the kind. It is a slow 
process ; it has been in operation in this country less than 
two and a half centuries; it has been in operation in south- 
ern Europe for twenty-five centuries, and still it is incomplete. 
Eternity is long enough to produce this result. Five cen- 
turies hence, no doubt, the census enumerator will find 
thousands whom he shall be obliged to designate as “ black,” 
though it is hoped that the stigma attached thereto shall 
have been removed. There is evolving in our land an 
American race —a race that shall be the product of more 
peoples mingled than have ever before met in any region of 
the earth. Perhaps this alloy of negro blood is an essential 
element in our race formation, and has been placed here by 
the Creator to be used in producing a people that shall, in 
its day, be as peculiarly gifted as were the Greeks or Romans 
in their time. 

In their ignorance and foolishness those who most deplore 
the social degradation of the times are removing the natural 
barriers against fusion. In some of the southern States 
“there still exists an immoral and absurd law making penal 
the marriage of a white man with a colored woman — 
immoral, because it encourages concubinage ; absurd, because 
it utterly fails to hinder that mixture of races which it is 
designed to prevent.” (Spectator, May 25, 1889.) The 
very social ostracism into which it is intended to cast these 
unfortunate people will operate against those who profess to 
despise the negro. So long as the negro race is made to 
feel that it is “despised and rejected of all men,” so long will 
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the colored woman feel that she is socially elevating herself 
and her children by association with a white man, no matter 
if the connection be irregular according to the dictates of our 
Christian institutions. So long as a “cultured Christian 
woman,” chagrined at the knowledge that negro blood flows 
in her veins, can exclaim, “I would lie down and be flayed 
without a murmur, if I might only rise up white,” so long 
are the whites holding out the strongest possible temptation 
_ to every colored woman, for her children’s sake, to seek an 
alliance, however illicit, with a white man. 

The barriers are being removed, though unconsciously, in 
other ways. The negroes are becoming, through education, 
fitted for all positions and departments of life. Individuals 
are even now attaining positions of rank and distinction. 
Let a colored man reach a position of influence, and the 
road is open at once, if he so chooses, for his marriage with 
a very respectable white woman. Recall, if you will, a few 
years since, in our national capital, the marriage of the great- 
est of Afro-Americans. Such examples are rare, but others 
of scarcely less note are known. 

Were the alarmist to seek for a sign more foreboding than 
any other, he might find it in the rapidity with which this 
despised race is accumulating property. Gold will remove 
even the curse of blood. Let the negro become wealthy, 
and the doors of social equality will soon be thrown open 
for his entrance. Had the colored maiden a dower of a few 
thousand dollars, there is many a white man who would fall 
at her feet and offer her legal marriage. Individual negroes 
are rapidly accumulating fortunes, and the above conditions 
are extremely probable. The time may come when the 
American white girl, proud of her pure Teutonic lineage, 
will find the wealthy brunette of doubtful lineage a winning 
competitor in the purchase, for a husband, of a broken-down 
foreign nobleman. So long as money is the chief considera- 
tion, such misalliance in either case would be revolting to 
the true American. 

Foreign immigration will have a tendency to break down 
the barriers between the races. The foreigner does not feel, 
naturally, an aversion toward such an alliance as does the 
American, who remembers the days of slavery. Even the 
English emigrant who returns to his native land with a col- 
ored bride does not seem to be socially ostracized. The 
Afro-American, modified by the peculiar environment of our 
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civilization, bleached by a semi-fusion already completed, 
educated, enlightened, above all possessed of some property, 
will become a fit subject for the cupidity of the great bulk of 
foreigners who become immigrants to our shores. The one 
forms an alliance with a more highly respected race; the 
other obtains at once the gold for which he is so greedy. 

Is there anything alarming or horrifying in this view of 
the question? It is simply a matter of choice on the part of 
every individual who forms a misalliance. Our own genera- 
tion or the next will see no great change. Let the work of 
education and enlightenment go forward ; let the negro be 
fully prepared for places of distinction; let all laws forbid- 
ding the marriage of whites and blacks be swept from the 
statute books, so that whatever unions are formed may be 
legal and whatever children are born may be legitimate. 
Then, should fusion take place, the colored element need not 
be totally degenerating. This great question will be solved 
only when all men can say with Dr. Hall (Mohonk Con 
ference Report, 1890): “Ido not care whether a man is 
black or white or yellow or chocolate-colored, if he has in 
himself the idea of Christ, of doing as Christ did when He 
sat by the well in this low world of ours. If he has time to 


visit the hungry and the weary and the sad, he is good 
enough for me.” 














COMPULSORY ARBITRATION A PRACTICABLE 
REMEDY. 


BY NORMAN T. MASON, A. M. 


The two most serious objections to the plan of compulsory 
arbitration in labor disputes are, first, the practical difficulty 
of making the decision of the arbitrators compulsory, and 
second, the necessary consequences of its compulsory char- 
acter. The force of these objeetions has been felt by the 
advocates of the plan, and they have consequently tentatively 
confined it to questions arising between certain classes of 
corporations only and their employees,on the ground that as 
@ corporation is itself a creature of law, its rights and duties 
are likewise born of, and therefore wholly subject to, the law. 

I believe the plan can be modified so that these objections 
will be overcome, and so that the proposed remedy will at the 
same time be made applicable to all classes of employers 
alike, — to individuals and associations as well as to corpo- 
rations. 

The argument in favor of compulsory arbitration is, in 
effect, the same as that in favor of ordinary courts of justice 
Courts are justified, first, by the greater probability of their 
arriving at a fair decision than if the dispute were left for 


settlement between the interested parties themselves, and, 
second, by their ability to enforce their decisions in favor. 


of the weak, if need be, and against the strong. The first of 
these reasons prevails in favor of arbitrators in labor disputes ; 
they are more likely to arrive at a just decision than either 
employer or employee; though with greater opportunity for 
errors of judgment than in the case of courts as now consti- 
tuted, because the parties involved are more numerous, their 
rights less certain and plainly defined, and the natural laws 
governing them less capable of ascertainment and application. 
As it is more difficult to anticipate the future than it is to 
determine the past, and as it is more difficult to say what will 
be right under conditions existing next month or next year 
than it is to say what was right under the conditions of last 
month or last year, so will the difficulties of the labor tri- 
bunals in arriving at a just decision exceed those of the ordi- 
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nary courts. Their decisions, if unjust, would also be fol- 
lowed by more widespread evil than the unjust decision of an 

ordinary court, because involving more parties, fixing a false 

standard of supply and demand, and occasioning unhealthy 
competition. Neither the difficulty of reaching a just decis- 
ion nor the evils of an unjust decision are sufficient, 
however, to condemn compulsory arbitration. The greater 
probability that the decisions of a labor tribunal will 
prove more nearly equitable than those arrived at by the 
parties themselves is sufficient to demand, as well as to 
justify, the creation of such a board, since the same difficulty 
of reaching a just conclusion and the same evils of an unjust 
conclusion must and do likewise exist under the present 
system, in addition to the lossand misery attendant upon 
strikes and lockouts. 

But does the second reason, the ability to.enforce their de- 
crees against the strong, exist in favor of labor arbitrators 
as it does in favor of the ordinary courts? They could cer- 
tainly be vested with authority and power to compel either 
‘ party to appear and answer concerning the complaint of th 

other, through process similar to*that now employed by the 
courts. There is no difficulty either in the practical applica~< 
tion of the process or in the result of its application, so far™, 
as compelling the submission of disputes to a labor tribunak, 
is concerned. The difficulty arises when it comes to com-\ 
pelling the parties to abide by the final decision of that tri< 
bunal. Suppose the decision is really just; it would rarely >, 
be the case that both parties would consider it just ; otherwise < 
they would have come to an agreement upon the same lines< 
without resorting to the tribunal for its decision; if it were 
against the employees, it would, therefore, compel them to 
work for less wages, or for more hours, than they deemed >» 
just. [It is one of the best settled principles of law, and the 
reason of the rule is as well established as the rule itself, 
that no court will undertake to compel the specific perform- 
’ ance of a contract which calls for personal service or labor 
involving skill or judgment.) Even if the court shall undery 
take to constitute itself a spécial overseer or superintendent, 
it could not compel that to be properly done which req 
the exercise of independent intelligence or volition. N¢ither 
would it be possible to personally supervise the many work- 
men in the many departments of even one large business en- 
terprise, without taking into account the many such establish- 
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ments which might require its oversight. How could a court 

or any tribunal compel unwilling employees to the proper 
exercise of their duties, say as railroad engineers and firemen? 

To do so would require the tribunal to resolve itself into as 
many skilled workmen as its decree was intended to affect, 
and to practically itself take charge of and run the entire 
department, — a most evident impossibility. Furthermore, it? 
could not compel employees to work for a particular employer 
upon the terms fixed by the decree, without at the same tim \ 
refusing to allow them to better their condition by seeking ory | 
accepting other employment at better wages or of less ex: ) ! 
acting nature and conditions. On the other hand, if the | 
decision were against the employer, it would require him to 
continue operations, buying raw materials and paying wages 
upon what he might consider losing or even ruinous rates. 

For his complete protection it would be as necessary to regu- 

late the prices to be paid for new machinery and for raw 
materials as to fix the price of the labor to be hired by him. _ 

Such would be the practical effects of a compulsorily en- 
forced decree in case the decision of the arbitrators were 
perfectly just. B. f it were unjust, as it must sometimes 
be from the constitution of men and of things, the party 
against whom thie decision was given would not only be com- 
pelled to expend his labor or his capital upon what he deemed 
to be disadvantageous terms, and contrary to his inclinations, 
but he would be required to labor and to employ upon terms 
which were actually disadvantageous. Such a decree would 
amount to a confiscation of labor in the one case and of capi- 
tal in the other. To the employer it would be a taking of 
the capital invested in his plant, and of the skill and labor 
devoted to its equipment and organization, without any com- 
pensation or pretence of compensation therefor. To the 
workman it would be chains in any event, because it would 
be labor enforced against the inclination and without choice 
of ‘masters ; if unjust, it would be slavery as well, because in 
addition it would be labor enforced without just compensa- 
tion. 

The objections to the specific enforcement of a final decree 
of labor arbitrators are, therefore, as before stated, two-fold 
in nature : first, the remedy is impossible of practical appli- 
cation, and, second, if it could be applied it would be subver- 
sive of all liberty and the source of new discontent more 
universal and jorq. av erwhelming than any we have yet 
experienced. er 
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By what plan then can we secure the benefits of the decis- 
ion of a disinterested tribunal which shall be practically 
enforced neither by the necessities of the weaker, as under 
the present system, nor by the lash of the bondmen’s task- 
master, as would be the case if the decree were to be spe- 
cifically performed ? 

The occasion for a strike or a lockout is some unsettled 
grievance, whether real or imaginary. Its object is to compel 
an adjustment of such grievance, and its effectiveness lies in 
the inability of the one party to readily find new labor or 
employment in place of the old. If any one of these elements 
could be permanently removed, it would be the practical end 
of strikes and lockouts; for neither labor nor capital will vol- 
untarily deprive themselvés of their natural products or income, 
unless there is both something to, be gained and some hope 
of gaining it thereby. It is apparently conceded that the first 
element in a strike or lockout, that is, the unsettled grievance, 
would be at least partially removed by compulsory arbitration, 
because it would furnish a method of settlement much more _ 
likely to be just and satisfactory to both parties than any that 
could be arrived at between the disputants themselves, or in 
any other way. The decree would, therefore, be self-enforcing 
to a certain extent, that is, when and so far as its justice 
should be mutually conceded and recognized by both parties. 
Besides this, if the tribunal were so composed as to command 
the respect of the public generally, public sentiment would 
exert a strong influence, in addition to the influence of the 
tribunal itself, toward compelling both parties to abide by its 
decision. 

In many cases, however, it is probable that one or even both 
parties would consider the decree unjust or oppressive, as is 
frequently now the case with defeated litigants in ordinary 
court proceedings. In such cases it is plain that both the 
occasion, an unsettled grievance, and the motive, the hope 
of compelling a satisfactory settlement, for resorting to a strike 
or a lockout would remain. 

But suppose the labor tribunal should be given authority to 
embody in its decree a prohibition upon the master’s employ- 
ment of any labor unless he first gaye preference to the appli- 
cation of old employees upon the terms prescribed by the 
decree, and prohibiting the employees from applying for work 
of their old employer without first accepting of the terms of the 
decree. This would leave the employer at liberty to operate 
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or close his plant as he saw fit. If he deemed the decree 
so unfair as to amount to a confiscation of his property and 
an invasion of vested rights, he would not be compelled to 
continue operations. At most he would but lose the interest 
upon the capital invested in his plant while it remained idle, — 
a loss which would not be compulsory, excepting upon the 
supposition that the decree of the tribunal was unfounded and 
grossly unjust, and this is a supposition which, though possible, 
is not in accordance with the probabilities. While such an 
anjust decree would necessarily work injury for which there 
would be no redress, it would be no more than an unjust 
decision of our courts as now constituted, which likewise 
necessarily occasions damage to the individual for which he 
has no recompense. The probability of even-handed_ justice 
to the many must more than counterbalance the possibility of 
injustice to the few, in the case of the proposed labor tribunal 
as well as in the case of the ordinary courts of law. 

A decree thus conditioned would also permit the laborer 
to seek employment elsewhere if he deemed himself able to 
better his condition by so doing; or he could refuse to work 
at all if he so desired. The only compulsion upon him would 
be the condition that if he desired to work at all for the old 
employer he must accede to the terms laid down by the decis- 
ion of the labor tribunal. 

But if the employer is left at liberty by the decree to close 
up his plant, and if the employees are left at liberty to refuse 
to work, how could the decree have the desired effect of pre- 
venting lockouts on the one hand and strikes on the other? 
As already suggested, the fact of its furnishing a settlement 
of the dispute, the probability of its being a just settlement, 
the respect due the labor tribunal, and, above all, the force 
of public opinion, would have much to do toward compelling 
acquiescence in any decision that might be rendered. The 
same motives for accepting the decision as final would exist 
in this case as exist in the case of real arbitration, where the 
findings of the arbitrators have nearly always been respected, 
especially in controversies of such general importance as to 
attract public attention and create a public sentiment. 

The real compulsory effect of such a decree, however, 
would consist in its removal of the second element above 
pointed out; that is, of the motive for a strike or a lockout. 
There would no longer be any object’ in resorting to such 
methods, since the parties would still be required to resume 
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operations or work upon the terms laid down by the decree, 
whenever they should resume atall. A refusal to employ or 
a refusal to work could not change the terms of the decree ; 
it could have no possible effect toward compelling an adjust- 
ment more satisfactory to the complaining party than the 
decree itself. The parties would be compelled either to 
resume at once upon the terms of the decree, or, in the case 
of the employer, to allow his plant to stand idle indefinitely ; 
in the case of the employee, to take chances of finding work 
elsewhere. If the employer adopted the latter alternative, 
letting his plant remain idle, it would be a hardship to the 
employees directly proportioned to the difficulty of finding 
suitable work elsewhere ; but the loss to the employer would 
be in the same proportion, since his works must remain idle, 
either until all his old workmen have found other employ- 
ment or until he is willing to take back the unemployed upon 
the terms prescribed by the decree, with the additional prob- 
ability of his works being again closed by the old decree being 
extended, upon complaint, to the new employees. 

There could, then, be no possible gain to the employer by 
refusing to resume operations; on the contrary, there would 
be the certainty of loss whether the decree were just or unjust. 
If it were so unjust as to entail loss upon resumption of oper- 
ations, the employer ought to have the right to decide for 
himself which loss he could best sustain and to govern him- 
self accordingly. 

If the workmen adopted the latter alternative, refusing to 
return to work under the decree, it would likewise be a hard- 
ship to the employer directly proportioned to the difficulty of 
finding help elsewhere; but the hardship to the workmen 
would be greater, since the more easily the employer found 
. help elsewhere, the more difficult it would be for his former 
employees to find employment elsewhere, their old places 
having been filled, and there being a lively demand for simi- 
lar positions. In short, the workmen would be compelled 
to comply with the terms of the decree by the desire of gain 
and by the necessities of life; the employer, by the desire of 
gain and by the necessities of business and invested capital. 
Not only could nothing be gained by a cessation of operations 
by either party, but the very element which makes a strike 
or lockout effective would with equal force make effective 
the decree of the labor tribunal ; that is, the inability to readily 
find labor or employment elsewhere, and the consequent loss 
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of time and profits ; this would be a powerful positive incen- 
tive toward acquiescence in the decree, as powerful and 
effective as any lawful strike or lockout could possibly be 
under the same conditions. 

It seems plain, therefore, that compulsory arbitration would 


result in the prompt and equitable settlement of disputes - 


between capital and labor; it would cause the abolition of 
strikes and lockouts ; its decrees would be partly self-enforc- 
ing; they would be supported by public opinion, would them- 
selves remove all motive for non-compliance with them, and 
would be enforced by all that ever made a strike or lockout 
effective. Certainly this would be a long step in advance 
over the present system, if system it can be called; it would 
materially lessen the bitterness of feeling between the two 
greatest contending forces of modern times, and would allevi- 
ate the misery and minimize the loss attendant upon difi- 
culties and disputes which cannot but arise under. the present 
constitution of man and of society. It would not be all, but 
it would be something. It would be a practical remedy which 
could be practically applied until the time is ripe for a com- 
plete and radical readjustment of the relations between labor 
and capital. 











THE TELEGRAPH MONOPOLY. 


BY PROF. FRANK PARSONS. 


IX. 


§3. The Remedy is Public Ownership. We have seen that 
the law of economy condemns competition in the tele- 
graph business,’ and that experience proves it to be sub- 
stantially impossible. The alternative is monopoly, of which 
there are two sorts, public and private. We have seen that 
monopoly involves the power of taxation, which is an attri- 
bute of sovereignty, wherefore monopoly must belong to the 
people, in whom alone dwells the mght to sovereignty,? — 
to permit a private corporation to hold a monopoly is to per- 
mit a transfer of sovereignty from the people to a private 
corporation. We have seen that private monopoly confers 
upon private individuals and corporations the power of exact- 
ing payments beyond the value of the service rendered, the 
power of exacting tribute, the power of taxation without 
representation and for private purposes, a power beyond the 
limits even of sovereignty itself in a free country, a power that 
is of the very substance of despotism, a characteristic attri- 
bute of imperialism, the right hand of tyranny. 

We have seen that private monopoly means antagonism to 
public interest plus power to make the antagonism effective. 
While A, B, and C are fighting each other for the market, 
they cater to the public; but when the sellers combine and 
bury their antagonisms in a monopoly, the antagonism 
between seller and buyer comes to the front.’ 











1See Part VIII. The law of economy condemns competition in any business. 
Competition means antagonism, struggle, waste, — friction, collision, wreck. Compe- 
tition means helter-skelter, haphazard, planiess production with its innumerable 
needless undertakings and useless duplications. Competition means the devitaliza- 
tion of the great mass of workers by denying them the stimulus born of an interest 
in their work and the profits of it. 

2 Congresses and legislatures exercise the powers of sovereignty, but not in their 
own right,—they simply act as agents of the people, who alone own sovereignty, 
possess its attributes in their own right, and have just power to use them for their 
own purposes. Legislatures must use the sovereignty intrusted to them for the bene 
fit of the people and not for their own personal advantage or the advantage of any 
individual or association, and the deepest, rashest, most insidious breach of trust 
they can commit is to crown and sceptre the soulless greed of a great corporation. 

3 While out for an airing one day P saw B and W rolling over and over on the 
turf in fierce endeavors to strangle each other. They cried out to him, “ Dear P, do 
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The monopolists do not want the antagonism of seller versus 
seller, — the people do not want the antagonism of monopoly 
versus the public,— the right thing is for both parties to recog- 
nize the fact that each antagonism is bad, and come together 
on a plan to abolish them both. The antagonism between 
A, B, and C has been overcome through a union of ownership 
and cdntrol among A, B, and ©,— and the antagonism between 
this union and the public muc. be overcome in the same way. 
The old antagonism no longer exists, because A, B, and C are 
part owners of one enterprise and its profits. When A, B, C, 
and P (the whole people) are partners in the enterprise and its 
profits the antagonism between seller and buyer will vanish 
in respect to that enterprise, and it never will vanish until 
such a partnership is formed, — antagonism will exist until 
the opposing interests are harmonized, which can oniy be 
done by welding them into a union or partnership with a 
common control in the interest and for the profit of all 
concerned, — such a partnership with a city, State, or nation 
as a party is public ownership. 

A combination, trust, or monopoly is very advantageous to 
those inside, but very disastrous to those outside of it, — let 
the people get inside. 

We have seen that regulation cannot cure the evils of private monopoly, 
because it does not destroy the antagonism of interest that is the root of 
those evils. Regulation is a wrestling match—the people may get the 
monopolist down sometimes, but he will be forever on the squirm, ready 
to flop his antagonist at the earliest opportunity. Regulation is clumsy, 
costly, ineffective, unreliable; and if by any miracle it should accomplish 
its purpose of getting the business done as the public wishes it done, it 
would be unfair. It isn’t fair for P, who does not own the business, to 
compel M, who does own, it to run it for P’s benefit or according to P's 
interest. ‘The man who controls a business for his own interest is the 
real owner, and P ought to buy the business before he assumes the privi- 
leges of ownership; if not he is guilty of confiscation or theft. A 
monopoly will be run in the interest of the people only when the people 


control it. ‘To whatever extent public control, or control in behalf of the 
people, does not oust private control, or control in behalf of individuals 





save me from this heartless villain; he’ll choke the life out o’ me’f you don’t come to 
my aid. Oh, dear P, I’ll do anything for you if you'll only save my life.” P, being 
of t-nevolent disposition, went to the rescue, prevented the threatened catastrophe, 
and gave orders that B and W should each be comfortably housed and well cared for. 
A little while afterward P was walking along the same road, when a couple of 
rufiians, armed to the teeth with clubs and guns, commanded him to halt and 
deliver his purse. P looked at his assailants and saw with astonishment that they 
were B and W, whom he had rescued a few weeks before. ‘‘ Why, gentlemen,” said 
he, “don’t you know me? I saved your lives not long ago. You surely will not rob 
me in return for my kindness.”” To which they replied, “ No use talkin’, old bey; jest 
han’ over the dust, that’s all. We’re in the same gang now, —there hain’t but one 
deal, no more, an’ you ain’tin it. Shell out an’ move.” 
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or corporations, to that extent the business will not be run in the interests 
of the public, but in the interests of individuals and corporations. 

If the people buy or build the business they have a right to control it 
in their own interests; but if they oust private control by legislation, 
transforming the managers into public agents bound to run the business 
in the public interest, they have practically confiscated the business to 
public use. Asa rule, in America to-day a business will be run in the 
interest of him with whom rests the final control of it. If it is to be run 
in the public interest the public must control it, — control in one’s own 
interest is ownership — public control in public interest is public owner- 
ship — the condition of business for the public benefit is public ownership. 
It may be public ownership by creation or purchase,— honest, stable, well- 
based ownership,—or it may be .dishonest, insecure, and dangerous 
publie ownership by confiscation through carrying regulation to complete 
success, if such a thing were possible,— but public ownership in some 
way, publi¢ control in public interest by some means, it must be, if public 
and not private interests are to be subserved by a business not in the hands 
of altruists. 

The private monopoly of a business means that the terms 
of all contracts relating to that business are determined by 
one party. So far as regulation does not exist or does not 
take effect, the monopolist makes the contract and fixes the 
price, and the public has nothing to say about it, — so far as 
regulation does take effect, the public makes the contract, 
becomes itself the monopolist (without compensation to the 
ousted party), and the former monopolist has nothing to say 
about it. It is rare, however, that a monopolist is so conde- 
scending as to permit a regulative statute to take effect 
except upon the surface, for the sake of appearance and to 
lull the dear public to sleep. 

The possibilities of regulation were thoroughly canvassed 
in England during the struggle between the companies and 
the people, 1865-8, and the conclusion was that nothing but 
public ownership could be relied on to give the we 
population the benefit of efficient telegraphic communic 
tion at minimum rates. 

The argument for a national telegraph does not rest 
solely on the ground of unifying interests and removing 
private monopoly with its power of taxation for private 
purposes and without representation, but also on the ground 
of experience demonstrating its superiority, the movement of 
civilization in the direction of national co-operation in the 
conduct of affairs of national extent, the trend of thought and 
events in that direction in the United States, the over- 
whelming public sentiment in favor of a ‘national telegraph, 
the constitutional duty of the Federal Government to use the 
telegraph in the conveyance of the people’s correspondence, the 
aid a national system will give toward a better diffusion of 
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wealth, a fuller development of business and social life, and 
a more perfect national coherence in peace and in war, 
the economies it will effect, the lower rates, improved 
service, wider facilities, better condition of employees and 
the press, cessation of telegraph discrimination, fraud, and 
corruption, the impetus that will be given to civil-service 
reform, and many other advantages that will appear when 
we come to that part of the subject. Let us first put some 
questions to history. 

$4. The Experience of the’ World affords conclusive evi- 
dence in favor of public ownership of the telegraph. 

Belgium, Holland, England, New Zealand, ete., tried 
private ownership of the telegraph, found it unsatisfactory, 
changed to public ownership and found the transfer bene- 
ficial in every respect. 

France, Germany, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, etc., 
began with public ownership and have seen no reason to 
desire a change, — economy, good service, and general satis- 
faction have characterized the national telegraph service 
beyond the sea. 

In the United States the telegraph is still in private hands, 
and its history has been the history of waste, extortion, poor 
and inadequate service, and public dissatisfaction vigorously 
expressed in a multitude of bills, petitions, speeches, investi- 
gations, and memorials that have besieged Congress for 
fifty years. 

Do not fail to grasp the full significance of these tre- 
mendous facts— every country, kingdom, or republic that 
began with public ownership has had unbroken telegraphic 
peace and satisfaction, while the countries that have made 
trial of the private system have found it so imperfect that 
they have abandoned it for public ownership or made a 
strong effort to do so, backed by a public sentiment that 
nothing but the money and influence of a gigantic corporation 
could have resisted.‘ 





4 This all-important fact, that the stern logic of experience is pushing the peoples 
into public ownership, is further illustrated by the history of the telephone and the 
railway. Belgium began with private telephones in 1884, but found it best to transfer 
them to public control, and Jan. 1, 1898, all the telephone lines in the State became 
public property. Great Britain has ciphered out the same sum in social economics, 
and after many years of private telephony, reached a similar conclusion and 
established a national system of telephone lines in 1895. Austria has moved along the 
same path, and since January, 1895, private telephone companies have ceased to 
exist in Vienna. Norway also has decided (1895) to take possession of all the trunk 
telephone lines. When the State owns the trunk lines and the municipalities own the 
local exchanges you have the very best possible telephone system. Trondhjem in 
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England tried private ownership for a quarter of a century, 
and she too had a telegraph war and waste, extortion, delay, 
error, inadequacy, and oppression until she changed to public 
ownership, when the trouble ceased, and for twenty-six years 
her postal telegraph has been a pride and a glory, while our 
disease has gone from bad to worse. The fact that Great 
Britain began with the private telegraph and gave it twenty- 
five years and more to show what it could do, that she found 
it unendurable and changed at large cost to the public system, 
which proved a great success, and after a trial of more than 
twenty-five years is acknowledged by all to be incomparably 
superior to the old plan — this fact of the thorough testing 
in the same country of both methods of dealing with the 
telegraph, and the further fact that the said country is very 
like our own in government, language, customs, sentiment, 
ete., give the history of the English telegraph a peculiar 
value for us, and after a few words about the telegraph in 
other foreign countries, we will return to Great Britain and 
give its experience with sufficient detail to make its teachings 
emphatic. 

The results of public ownership of the telegraph and 
telephone may be briefly stated thus. The rates are much 





Norway has bought up its telephone system. Other cities like Rotterdam, Amsterdam, 
etc., are constructing municipal plants, and many more are discussing the subject. 
In America the call for a postal telegraph includes the telephone. On the other 
hand, France, Germany, Sweden, Switzerland, the Australian Republics, and other 
countries that have had public telephones for years, show no disposition to transfer 
them to private corporations. So with railways. Prussia at first adopted the private 
system almost wholly, the State contenting itself with building lines in out-of-the-way, 
districts where private enterprise would not condescend to go,—in southern Ger 
many, on the other hand, the nations considered the making of the railways an exclu 
sive function of the State,— for years the two systems worked side by side, with the 
result, not of showing south Germany the need of a change to corporation railways, 
but of showing north Germany the need of a change to the public system, so that the 
Prussian Government bought up the private railways, and now owns nearly all (about 
nine tenths) of the mileage in the State; Saxony learned the same lesson and bought 
all the railways belonging to private companies; Belgium tried both systems, with the 
result that in 1870 the Government decided to buy out most of the private lines; in 
Austria-Hungary, Holland, Norway, and other countries the movement of history is 
from private railways to a State system, gradually enlarggag its scope and absorbing 
the private lines; in Russia and France the reversion of the private railways is in the 
State, and they will become public property when their terms expire; in Australia the 
same double experiment with public and private roads has been made with the same 
results —continuance of public ownership wherever adopted, and change from 
private to public, until now nearly the whole system belongs to the Governments, — 
some colonies having no private roads at all; — such illustrations could be continued 
indefinitely, but enough has been said to reveal the law of the movement. 

5A number of careful and comprehensive studies of European and Australian 
telegraph systems have been made. Frank Ives Scudamore examined them thit 
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lower than under the private system, and the facilities better. 
A Government telegraph goes where private enterprise will 
not go. The popular use of the telegraph is vastly greater 
than with us. The proportion of social business is six, eight, 
ten times what it is in the United States. The general 
service is more efficient, swift, and accurate than with us. 
The public telegraph has proved of incalculable value in the 
apprehension of criminals, being used much more freely by 
the Government than the very costly service of a private 
system is apt to be. So marked is this utility in Europe that 
the criminal classes know the telegraph as “the fingers 
of the police.” The employees are better treated, and the 
aim is to improve their condition from year to year. There 
is no telegraph discrimination, no telegraph lobby. There are 
no watering of telegraph stock, no dividends on real or ficti- 
tious stock, no strikes of operators, no blackmailing lines or 
wasteful construction. There are no telegraph millionnaires. 
There is no manipulation of market reports. There is no 
gambling in telegraph stocks. The various Governments dis- 
play a progressive spirit, adopt new inventions, and lower the 
rates from time to time as fast as it seems to be practicable. 
As a rule there is a margin of profit in spite of low rates, and 
the sum total of yearly results in Europe generally shows a 
surplus of receipts above the cost of operation in spite of the 
low rates and extended lines. At the least calculation the 
people of Europe save twenty-five millions of dollars a year 
through Government ownership of the telegraph; i. e., judg- 
ing by the experience of England and the United States, the 
telegraphing done in Europe would cost her at least twenty-five 
millions more with a private system than it costs under pub- 





years ago for the British Government (Eng. Reports, 1866-8), the Washburn committee 
(H. Rep. 114), Postmaster-General Cresswell (1872), R. B. Lines (Tenth Census, Vol. 
4), Bronson C. Keeler (Forum, 1890, Vol. IX, p. 450), and some others have furnished 
valuable data at various periods. Numerous discussions of more limited extent are 
to be found in the various cyclopedias and scattered through the congressional 
investigations and leading reviews. The governmental reports of Europe and 
Australia furnish certain data as to lines, messages, receipts, etc., and now and then 
a general discussion. The statistics published by the International Bureau at Berne 
are also of value. The files of electrical journals, English, French, German, and 
American, contain important information on the subject; and the observations of dis- 
tinguished travellers in foreign lands may be referred to with great advantage. 
Counsel has availed himself of all these sources of information, but he is not going to 
deluge the honorable court with the details of his studies of the German, Belgian, 
French, and other systems. He hopes hereafter to state, with some fulness, the one 
most important case of the English telegraph, but contents himself here with a few 
general observations. 
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lic ownership, — twenty-five millions saved that would have 
gone to private corporations for the manufacture of million- 
naires and the further disturbance of the proper equilibrium 
of wealth diffusion. 

Such are some of the conclusions abundantly sustained by 
the authorities above referred to. A few citations may be 
useful. After studying the public telegraph systems of 
France, Germany, Belgiuin, Switzerland, Great Britain, New 
Zealand, and other countries of Europe and Australia in 
1890, Bronson Keeler says: 

So far as investigation has been made, the results show that through- 
out the world the Government telegraphs are eonducted efficiently, 
economically, and honestly. ‘The users are everywhere satisfied with the 
service, and there is no country which would any more consider a 
proposal to sell its lines to a company, than the people of the United 
States would entertain one to transfer the postal department to private 
enterprise.® 

R. B. Lines, though very sparing of comment, says that 
the Swiss telegraph is “remarkably well managed and effi- 
cient.” It is built with “ wrought-iron posts and porcelain 
insulators,” yet the “rates are low.”’ In Germany the wires 
are under ground, and still the rates are low.* 

Sabine says that overhead wires are giving place to the 
underground system all over Europe. The overhead wires 
are unsightly, easily tampered with, and exposed to atmos- 
pheric influences that necessitate their continual repair. 
Searcely a storm of any maguitude passes over the country 
that does not play havoe with the overhead wires. The 
Belgians have buried their wires in iron tubes with good 
effect; the English, the Germans, and the French have all 
made commendable progress in underground work. 

Of the latter the historian says: 

The difficulties of the underground system (careless laying, decay of 
insulating materials, ete.) have been met, perhaps, more completely in 
France than elsewhere. The prejudice which the French have against 
wires crossing their streets in all sorts of dangerous spans and inelegant 
angles has necessitated the employment of the underground system in 
their towns.° 

Prescott says : 


The construction of the English telegraph lines is uniformly excellent 
and reflects great credit upon the engineering staff in whose hands the 


6 Forum, Vol. IX, pp. 458-4. 
7Tenth Census, Vol. IV, Postal Telegraph. 





8 Vrooman’s Public Ownership, p. 74. 


9“ Telegraph Ifistory and Progress,” Sabine, p. 258. 
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work is placed. . . . The telegraphic system of Germany comprises some 
of the most thoroughly built and well-designed examples of line con- 
struction to be found in Europe. . . . The Swiss use iron poles grounded 
in blocks of stone. . . . The Bavarian administration has, within a few 
years, commenced replacing the wooden poles in use in that country by 
a very substantial and elegant system of iron poles.'’ 


The Washburn committee says, “ The telegraph system of 
France is exclusively under the control of the Government, 
and is perfect and complete in every respect.”"' The tele- 
graph systems of Germany, Switzerland, Belgium, Great 
Britain, and other countries are also exclusively governmental ; 
i.e., the Government has a monopoly of telegraphing for com- 
pensation. Private persons may build lines for their own use 
if they wish, but telegraphing for hire belongs to the Govern- 
ment. The federation of the telegraph with the post office 
in all these countries has been productive of great economy 
and convenience. In Germany the railways, telegraphs, 
telephones, and postal service are all co-ordinated, and many 
workers have blended duties in connection with two or more 
of these services.” 

After speaking at considerable length of the governmental 
telegraphs of European countries, the Washburn committee 
says, “In all it has proved a perfect success and given entire 
satisfaction to the people.”"™ In Belgium the Government 
permitted the establishment of a private line for the common 
carriage of telegrams in 1846, but bought it back in 1850." 
In New Zealand, where the telegraph was originally in private 
hands, “its assumption by the Government and reduction toa 
uniform rate brought a large class of customers for the tele- 
graph to whom it was before unknown, and the confidence 
in its mamagement in Government hands led thousands to 
patronize it freely who seldom or never used it when in 
private hands.” 

We have already noted in previous parts of this discussion 
the testimony of Prof. Ely and President Walker to the supe- 
riority of the telegraph service in Great Britain, France, and 
Germany ; we have cited the facts that show the improved 
condition of telegraph employees under public ownership ; 





10“ Electricity and the Electric Telegraph,” Prescott, pp. 307, 315, 319, 320. 
11 H. Rep. 114, p. 3. 

12 Ency. Brit., art. ‘* Post Office,” and the various countries. 

18H. Rep. 114, p. 5. 

14 Tenth Census, Vol. IV. 


15 Statement of William Gray of the Australian mail service. H. Rep. 14, p. 6. 
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and we have shown that the rates cut our tariff in two, —a 
tabular statement of telegraph rates may be useful here."* 








Ordinary | Ordinary | Average 
Rate Minimum | Receipt 





er Ch’ge per per 
ord Message | Message 
in cents. in cents. in cents. 
Great Britain . ; . . . ‘ 1 12 15 
France. F ‘ ‘ b ; ‘ ] 10 15 
Germany . ; . . ‘ ' 14 12 
Belgium . . ° : ; ; . é 10 8} 
Switzerland. ‘ , . ; . 5 12 
Austria. ' 5 . . : R 1 ll 











United States . P " 4 ‘ ‘ 2to7 25 31 





We are paying double rates. England gets 71,589,000 
telegrams for less than 154 cents each. France gets 
45,300,000 telegrams for less than 154 cents each. Belgium 
gets 8,320,000 messages at 84 centseach.” And the United 
States is said to get about 68,000,000 messages at 31 cents 
apiece. 





16 For these figures see 4ist Report Eng. P. M. Gen. 1895; Appleton’s Annual 
Cyclopedia, 1898, 1894, 1895; 10th Census, Vol. I1V, Pestbuch zum Gebrauch fiir das 
Publikum in Berlin; Rapport par le Ministre des Chemins de fer, Postes, Télé- 
graphes, etc., de Belgique; Sullivan’s Direct Legislation in Switzerland, p. 530; 
Wanamaker’s Reports; the Western Union Reports, ctc. Counsel has not béen able 
to obtain the German, Swiss, or Austrian telegraph receipts separate from the’ 
telephone, wherefore the blanks in the above table. In Belgium 8,320,000 
despatches were sent in 1894,— 2,920,000 of them were on public business, and 
5,400,000 private, of which 2,085,000 were international, 2,731,000 inland, and 384,000 
in transit,—the receipts for the 5,400,000 paid messages were 3,548,400 francs, or 
about 13 cents per message, —the receipts from the inland paid messages averaged a 
little less than 12 cents a message of an average length of 15 words. The cost 
of sending the entire 8,320,000 messages appears to have been about 3,500,000 francs, or 
84 cents each, I say appears, because the expenses are not entirely separable from 
the telephone account; but apportioning the blended expenses in proportion to 
the volume of business in each department gives the result stated. The total receipts 
of the telegraph and telephone in 1894 were 5,873,581 francs, and the total expenditure 
5,405,795 francs, leaving a profit of 467,786 frances, after carrying 2,920,000 despatches 
and unnumbered telephone messages on the people’s business free of charge. 
(Rapport par le Ministre, etc., de Belgique, 1895.) It is said that Italy has concluded 
to reduce the charge per telegram to 5 cents. (Journal of the Franklin Institute, Vol. 
CXL, 1895, p. 476.) 

17 A reference to the preceding note will show why the average receipt per mes. 
sage in Belgium is below the ordinary minimum charge. Nearly one third of the total 
business is public matter, free of charge, which brings the 12 or 13 cents for each paid 
message down to 8g cents for each message in the whole business done, —it is all 
done for the people of Belgium, and they pay an average of 8 cents for each message, 
private and public. We in America have to pay an average of 31 cents for each 
message, private and public. In Engiand, by the 4lst Rep., 184-5, the free messages 
number 1,320,700. The press messages number 5,401,783, of an average length of 120 
words, at a charge of 9 cents per 100 words, or 11 cents a message. Aside from the 
press there were 66,188,000 messages, averaging about 15 words each, at an average 
cost of 15.6 cents per message. Foreign correspondence, 5,937,715, at an average of 
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The Western Union looks up at the ceiling and says that 
Europe loses money on her telegraph business. On the con- 
trary every country named in the table reports a profit on its 
telegraph business, although the precise amount of it cannot 
be stated, because the telegraph and telephone accounts run 
together on certain items and are not stated separately in the 
reports. In Switzerland the profits of the telegraph and 
telephone system in 1894 amounted to 694 thousand franes; in 
Belgium the profit was 467 thousand frances after carrying 
nearly 3 million official telegrams free, etc.,—the case of 

selgium, explained in the note, will show how the accounts of 

the two services are kept. The public telephone rates are as 
much below private rates as in the case of the telegraph, so 
that the profit reported on the combined business of telegraph 
and telephone tells the story of economy in public ownership 
just as well as if we could separate the accounts. 

The Western Union twists uneasily in the box and remarks 
that wages are low in Europe,— yes, and they are lower 
here, i. e., telegraph wages — wages in general are lower 
there. Compare a private enterprise here with a private 
enterprise there, and the advantage is generally with us, bad 
as we are, and the same is true when we compare a Govern- 
ment pay-roll here with a public pay-roll there ; but when we 
compare a private enterprise here with a Government enter- 
prise there the story has a tendency to run the other way." 
Western Union scratches its ear and says it is distance, — 
the distances are greater here. We have seen in Part II 
that this excuse is no better than the other—the whole 
expense due to excess of distance in this country is not more 
than one or two cents a message,'* —differences of distance, 


24 cents. Inland ordinary paid messages, 58,907,408, at an average of 15.4 cents each. 
Total traffic, paid and free, 71,589,000 messages, of an average length of 22 words, at an 
average charge of 15.5 cents per message. In France the official telegrams number 
5 millions, or one ninth of the whole; the average receipt per paid message is about 
17 cents, and the average receipt per message on the whole business is 153, cents; — 
the cost per message to the people is less than this, for France makes a good profit 
on her telegraph business. The Western Union does some business which it calls 
free for railroads, etc.,— these ought not to be included in estimating the average 
receipt, because they are paid for by the railroads, etc., in transportation, ete. If they 
were included in the number of messages forming the divisor, and the dividend was 
formed from the cash receipts for messages without adding the value of the services 
rendered by said railroads, ete., the quotient obtained was below the truth, and the 
people of the United States really pay more than 31 cents per telegram. 

18 For the details see Part Il. In Part XII we shall see how beautifully the Blair 
committee cornered President Green when he pleaded this wage defence. 

See Part IT, note 2. The method there followed was to take the amount reported 
by the Western Union at various times for maintenance and divide it by the number 
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etc., do affect cost, but their influence accounts for only a 
very small fraction of the difference between our telegraph 
‘ates and those of Europe. There is another way of testing 
these matters. If it is not private ownership, but distance 
and wages, that make our rates double what they are in 
Europe, then our postal service ought to cost us double the 
European cost — more than double, for the contrast of wages 
and distance is greater in the case of the post office, since 
postal wages here are higher than Western Union wages, and 
the post goes into all the out-districts where the Western 
Union will not go. And again, if the main cause of our high 
rates is not private monopoly, as we claim, but distance and 
wages, as the Western Union claims, then private enterprise 
and public enterprise side by side in the same business 
in Europe should make substantially identical rates. The 





of messages; this would give the distance cost per message, and half of it would be 
the cost per message due to excess of distance in this country on the supposition 
implied in Western Union arguments that double rates are caused by double dis- 
tances. We have seen that the Western Union reports 790,000 miles of wire and 
58,632,000 messages for 1894. The same report gives $2,024,000 for maintenance and 
reconstruction, or about $2.50 per mile of wire, supposing the whole amount to be 
distance cost. Itisin evidence that the wire leased out to private persons amounts to 
about 50,000 miles. This leaves 740,000 miles to be maintained for the 58,632,000 mes- 
sages, indicating a distance cost per message of a little more than 3 cents, so that the 
cost due to excess of distance, as above explained, would be about 14 cents. 

The distance cost per message is not determined by the size of the country, but 
by the length of line and wire per message and the cost of maintaining the said length. 
A very small country may have a large distance cost if the messages per mile of wire 
are few; and a very large country may have a small distance cost if the messages 
per mile are many. An extension of the wires into rural districts tends to make the 
distance cost high even in a small country, and a confinement of the wires to lines 
between the cities and larger towns tends to make the distance cost small even in a 
very large country. France reports 197,000 miles of wire to 45,328,000 messages, or 
about 250,000 miles for 58,632,000 messages. Taking this from 740,000 miles leaves 
490,000 miles éxcess at $2.50 a mile, $1,225,000 excess of cost on our 58,632,000 messages, 
or about 2 cents a message as compared with France. Germany reports 288,000 miles 
of wire and 33,000,000 messages; giving by proportion a little over 500,000 miles for 
58,632,000 messages, or 240,000 miles excess, or a trifle over 1 cent a message due to 
excess of distance per message over the German system. 

We saw in Part III, however, that there is reason to believe 400,000 miles of wire is 
all the Western Union really needs for its message service. This, with the leased 
wire, divided into 2 millions maintenance and reconstruction expenditure reported by 
the Western Union,would make the maintenance cost per mile about $4.50,which agrees 
more nearly with the figures given by electrical experts (P. B. Delany says it is esti- 
mated that the cost of maintaining limes in this country is $4 per mile of wire), an 
agreement which tends to confirm the former conclusion as to the amount of wire 
actually in use by the Western Union. If that conclusion was correct, there are a 
few more messages per mile here than in Germany, and the excess of cost due to 
distance is a minus quantity; while in comparison with France our excess of cost 
due to distance would be but a little more than 1 cent per message. So that, either 
way, on the probable truth, or taking the Western Union’s own figures, the difference 
due to distance is not over 2 cents a message. 
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question of distances and wages being eliminated in such case, 
therefore the cause of difference in price, according to 
Western Union philosophy, is also eliminated. 

Now it happens that some of the telephones in Europe are 
public and some are private, so we can apply the test without 
going outside the business of communicating intelligence. 
Here is a table of telephone charges :” 


TELEPHONE SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
Yearly Rental} Yearly 
Ownership. | per telephone Rental 











in £. | in $. 
= — -| - —- - —- —— 
Germany . . ‘ a Public, 7 tol | 36 to 5 
Belgium . - ‘ 66 6 “3 130 “1 
Switzerland . ‘ ‘ . 4 “ a “2 TB “Bf 
France . : i a -— | 2 | 10 
Holland. . . . . | Private, | 10 “3h | 50 “17 
Spain ; : “6 a. = 2 55+ 15 
Trondhjem (Norway ) ae, | s 10; “ 8 
Sweden “ 4 “13 | 9 “6 
Sweden ; , : ; Private, | 13 —- 69 - 
Austria-Hungary . , . | Public, ., 40 “12 
Bulgaria : a : ‘ 6 | 6 — 30 _ 
Luxemburg . ‘ ° , ” | 3 -- 16 — 
England . , : , . Private, 20 “9 100 ** 45 
England . . ° ’ : Public, 7 _ { (Sen note.} 
| 24 average 

New Zealand . , ‘ ; “ 5 — < lreceipts per 

| subscriber. 
United States (Bell Co's.) . Private, 45 to 7 240 to 36 
United States (Inter. Dept.) . Public, | 2 wn 2 2 


The * Bell” prices in America run above and below the “ National” 
prices in Great Britain. The average income per phone is probably not 
very different in the two countries, being estimated at $50 to $60, tolls 
and all. 

Run your eye down the £’s column — it takes two fig- 
ures every time for a private company’s standard price. 
Pick out all the high charges and put them together and 

er 8 8 ah 
you'll have all the private systems in the group,— pick out 
the low rates and you'll have all the public systems in your 





2 Trondhjem, the third city of Norway (30,000 population), is the banner city in the 
growing movement for municipal ownership of the local telephone system. The 
original exchange was a private one established in 1882. The rates were low, but the 
service was unsatisfactory, so that in 1889 the town bought the property and recon 
structed it in the most thorough manner. The town rates are: 

Per Year. 

For a business place within 14% km. (about 1 mile) of central station . $16.65 

For a second business connection by the same person or firm . ° 13.31 

For a private house (same distance) =. . , ; . ° ° ° 8.33 

For each 100 metres beyond I'; km... : . ‘ 5 ‘ { . 1.37 
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group. Is it distance? Switzerland is larger than Holland 
and the country is vastly rougher and more difficult to trav- 
erse, yet the standard rate in Switzerland is only a third of 
the Holland rate. Austria-Hungary is very much larger than 
Spain, and more than twice the size of Great Britain, and 
yet the rate in Austria is less than half the Spanish charge, 
and about one quarter of the English private rate. France 
is sixteen times the size of Holland, but the telephone maximum 

The town builds all lines, supplies the instruments, and maintains the system, the 
above charges being the only ones subscribers have to pay. There are 730 exchange 
lines and 8 private lines. The average rental received for an exchange line is 49.1 
kr., or $13.25 per year. The subscribers speak to surrounding towns (there are 
eleven of them) within fifty miles at the rate of 4 cents for 5 minutes. The non-sub- 
scribing public pays 64; cents per conversation inter-urban, and 244 cents for a local 
conversation. Each subscriber makes an average of 8 or 9 calls a day, so that the cost 
of a local conversation to a subscriber is about % acent. The Trondhjem telephone 
receipts afford a surplus after covering all working expenses, interest on the capital 
invested, a reserve of 5% a year on the capital, and insurance of employees against 
death, accident, and sickness. 

In Germany the standard charge is $35.70 within the city postal delivery, beyond 
that $11.90 for each kilometre. Additional telephones will be put in the same building 
or the same piece of property for a second, third, etc., participator on the same wire 
for $11.90 each ; so that subscribers can by combining get a rate of $23.80 per telephone 
year. Andif the same subscriber desires an additivnal telephone in the same property 
it will cost him but #4.76a year. You can talk ail over Germany for 24 cents, and 
conversations between neighboring places cost 12 cents. 

In Luxemburg a local station pays $20 a year for connection with the State system, 
and the individual subscription is $16, which entitles the subscriber to talk all over 
the duchy, 44 by 30 miles. No other charge is made upon one within 144 km. of a 
wire, which is almost always the case, so thick are the wires, — for one outside the 
limit the only additional cost is an initial construction fee of $20 for each kilometre. 

Bulgaria charges $30 a year irrespective of distance. 

In Austria-Hungary the ordinary charge, city or country, is $25, though it is 
$40 in Vienna, and higher also in Budapest. 

Switzerland charges $24 the first year, $20 the second, and $16 each year after. 
ward for connection of a communal station with the State system — 800 calle free, a 
small charge afterward. The local authorities charge $20 the first year, $14 the sec 
ond, $8 the third, within 144 miles, plus 1 cent for each conversation beyond the free 
calls. This makes the first-year charge about $38, and the third-year rate will aver- 
age $20 to $25. 

In France last year the Government decided to reduce the rate to $10 a year even 
in Paris, and the charge for conversations to 5 cents for a non-subscriber talking 
locally in Paris or any other city, and 7 cents for a conversation between two 
exchanges within 16 miles of each other. . (lec. Engineer, Oct. 16 and 30, 1895.) 
For greater distances it is 10 cents for the first 62 miles, and 10 cents more for each 
added distance of 62 miles. (Journal Télégraphique, March 25, 1895.) 

The. English Post Office Guide for 1895, pages 450-1, states that the department 
will construct and maintain telephone lines connecting dwellings and business places 
with a postal telegraph office and with each other at a charge of $25 (on the roads, 
and $40 underground) per year, per mile of double wire. The charge for a set of 
instruments (transmitter, receiver, bell, and battery) is $12.50. For telephone 
exchange wires with telephones the rate is $40 per annum for a quarter of a mile, 
$50 half a mile, and $70a mile. A number of persons joining and taking a circuit 
together can obtain a low rate, the average being stated on unofiicial authority to be 
about $25 or $30. The postal telephone has about 12 or 15 hundred subscribers. 

Owing to the preoccupation of territory by the National Telephone Company, and 
its success in maintaining a monopoly through the control of patgnts, the dislike 
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is one fifth as much, and only one tenth of- the English city 
rate. The size of the country does not seem to be tlie 
determining fact,— it would be hard to see how it should 
have much influence on local telephone charges at any rate, 
and yet the contrast of high and low charges confronts us 
here as in the case of the telegraph. Is it wages? Wages 
are higher in Switzerland than in Holland, and in Austria 
they range one fourth more than in Spain (Mulhall’s Diction- 
ary of Statistics). According tothe “« New Zealand Year Book, 


of the post office to grant new licenses for duplicate plants (which would make the 
nationalization and municipalization of the telephone needlessly costly), and the 
power of vast capital to break down or buy up opposition, the English people have 
not secured either from the post office or from competition the universal low-rate 
service to which they are entitled. In London the National Company charges $100 
a year; in the principal towns, $50; in a few small towns, $45. Mr. A. R. Bennett 
has been calling attention to the fact that these rates are double the rates that prevail 
on the continent. The National Company’s answer is that the continental systems 
are built of‘ cheap material, pay small wages, and do not make any profit. Mr. Ben 
nett has shown in rebuttal that some of the systems where the rates are lowest are of 
the best construction, equal and in some cases superior to the National Company’s 
system; that the wages they pay for construction are, as a rule, nearly the same as in 
England, while the wages of operating clerks are higher than in England, and that 
these continental systems realize a profit above interest, depreciation, and cost of 
operation, in spite of their low rates. At the hearings of the recent Select Commit 
tee on the Telephone, the National Company admitted that its stock was watered to 
the extent of £1,292,000 or about $6,460,000.0n 73,338 lines. Mr. Bennett says those 
who have studied the subject estimate the water to be much more than this, but accepting 
the company’s own figures, the water is $87.75 per line. The Dundee and District 
Telephone Company’s lines in England cost $75 each. The Mutual Telephone 
Company's lines (double wires) in Manchester cost #84 each, The Christiania 
Telephone Company’s lines cost $60 each, and the Trondhjem municipal lines cost 
$50.50 each, including the purchase money paid to the original company, which 
was nearly all waste. It appears, therefore, that the water in the National, on its 
own showing, is more than the actual cost. A similar condition of affairs exists in 
the United States, the Bell and subsidiary companies being capitalized at more than 
double the estimated cost of tieir construction and equipment. 

In England there have been some attempts at competition. The Dundee Company 
started with a yearly subscription of $27.50 for any distance, and it paid 9% dividends 
for the 4‘; years of its existence. The National was resolved to buy it out regardless 
of cost to preserve its high tariff, and it had to give the Dundee capital plus 40% to 
obtain the sale. The Sheffield Company paid good dividends on a $35 rate. The 
Globe began with a $50 rate, but was bought out at an early stage in order that the 
$100 rate might be maintained. The Mutual in Manchester started in 189] with a $25 
rate for shareholders and $30 for the general public. The average subscription after 
deducting the 10% postal royalty was $23, and it paid 2.29% dividends per year after 
putting away 5% asa reserve. This company, too, has been bought off to maintain 
the monopoly rate of $50 in Manchester. 

The New Zealand rate in the table is an average found by dividing the total 
income of the public phones by the number of subscribers as given on page 128 of the 
“New Zealand Official Year Book,” 1894. As a number of subscribers probably have 
more than one phone, the actual yearly rate per telephone is probably under $20, 
The receipts more than cover operating expenses and depreciation, 

In Cochin China the telephone charge is $30 to #45 in the publie system, and $100 
in the territory occupied by private companies. 

In the United States, until recently, the field has been entirely controlled by the 
Bell Company and the subsidiary companies organized by Bell interests, forming 


. 
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1894,” wages are higher there than in the United States, yet 
the people obtain their telephone service for one third to 
one twelfth of the Bell telephone rates. And the distances 
between subscribers are greater there than here, The tend- 
ency of public enterprise to make reasonable rates based on 
the cost of the service, and the tendency of private monop- 
oly to use its arbitrary power of writing tariffs and levying 





altogether, for all practical purposes, a single giant monopoly. The standard rate for 
metallic service, unlimited, is $240 in New York; $75 to $156 in Boston within a mile 
of an exchange; $100 to $250 in Philadelphia. Recently what is called “‘ measured 
service’ has been introduced into these cities and some others. For example, in 
Philadelphia, within a mile of an exchange, the following charges are made for 
measured service with metallic circuit: 


No. of calls. Yearly rate. Extra calis, each. 
800 $90.00 8 cents. 
1,000 102.00 , = 
1,200 112.00 5°? 
1,800 136.00 5.* 
2,400 156.00 oS = 


Intermediate service at intervals of 200 calls may be had at proportiona! rates, 
and beyond 2,400 calls the charge is $6 for each 200. Fora two-party circuit each sub- 
scriber pays about 1-5 off the above rate for the same number of calls. Extra calls 
are charged at 5 to 8 cents each. The lowest rate in Philadelphia is $60 for 600 calls a 
year on a two-party circuit within one mile. 

In New York the measured service is as follows: 


Yearly rate, Rate not 
No. calls. subject to rebate subject to rebate. 
for unused calls. 

1,000 $120.00 
1,500 150,00 $145.00 
2,000 175.00 165.00 
2,500 200.00 180.00 
3,000 225.00 195.00 
3,500 250.00 210.00 
4,000 275.00 225.00 


This table gives all the rates not subject to rebate, but column 1 in the tariff makes 
a rate for each 100 calls, $6 up to 1,500 calls, with 8 cents for each added message, then 
$5 a hundred up to 4,000, with 7 cents for each extra call above the number agreed for. 

In Detroit the rates are: $36 house, $40 office, #50 business. In Germantown and 
Chestnut Hill, $72 to $90, or if three or more persons take the same circuit, $51 each 
for a residence, and $66 for a place of business. In small towns the usual charges 
are $36 house and $48 business, for local service within 10 miles, $75 or more for con- 
nection with a city if one is near. 

The enormity of these charges becomes clear when it is known that responsible 
parties are offering to supply telephone service in this country at $1 to $2 a month in 
towns, and $2.50 in the largest cities. 

The Bell Company proper reports as follows: 


BELL PROFITS, IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS. 











1895. 1804. 1898. 1892. 
Gross receipts, $5,125 $4,848 $5,781 $5,100 
Expenses, . 1,911 1,7%4 1,855 1,689 
Net profit, $3,214 $3,124 $3,926 $3,411 
Regular dividends, $2,502 $2,400 $2,214 $1,927 
Extra dividends, me om 1,125 ge2 


Total dividends, $3,132 $5,000 $3,339 2,919 
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taxes to realize the largest obtainable profit regardless of the 
value of its service, constitute the only possible explanation 
of the phenomenal contrasts in telegraph and telephone rates 
above set forth. Further evidence is afforded (1) by the fact 
that in spite of their low rates the public telephones of Germany, 
France, Belgium, Sweden, Switzerland, Luxemburg, Austria, 
and New Zealand yield a profit above all operating expenses, 
maintenance, and depreciation; (2) by the fact that two thirds 
of the Bell Telephone Company’s receipts are clear profits 
according to the company’s own statements ; and (3) by vari- 
ous facts showing the low cost of operating the telephone ser- 

A profit amounting to two thirds of the gross receipts is pretty “ fair’’ in one sense. 
It is right that an invention should yield a profit, especially if the inventor gets that 
profit, but nearly 14 millions in four years is too much. The nation should have 
bought the patent for $100,000 (as it could have done in the early eighties) and thrown 
it open to public use by establishing postal trunk lines and leasing franchises to 
municipalities or to private persons under proper guarantees as to charges, service, 
etc., where the municipal authorities refused to undertake the work. This would 
have saved the people many millions, and given them a far more ample telephone 
service, aiding thereby the development of the country. 

In an investigation {n New York, the sworn testimony of the officers of the Metro 
politan Telephone Company showed that the net profit of that company was 474% in 
6 years on the cash capital invested, — 116% in the year 1885, over 147% in 1886, more 
than 145% in 1887 — pretty good net profits. While the rate was $60, then raised to $150 
and again to $180, the company realized $2,843,454 net in 6 years on an original cash 
investment of $600,000. Last year (1895) there were in New York 9,500 subscribers 
paying an average of $175 a year. Half the number pay the standard rate, $240; 3,000 
pay a rate based on the service rendered, and 2,000 pay rates below $240 and down to 
$150. (Electrical World, March 9, 1895, p. 309.) 

High as the rates are in America, the subscriber has to put up with a far less valu 
able service than the European subscriber enjoys. There is no such co-ordination of 
the telegraph and telephone service here as exists across the sea. 

In Germany a message can be sent to the telegraph through the telephone from 
any house or property having an instrument, at a cost of 254 cents a message, or 
cent a word, or 5 cents for 10 words, 744 ceuts for 20 words, and so on, —this charge 
covers the receipt of the message at the central telephone office and Its transfer to 
the telegraph. Telegraph messages are sent to destination over the telephone at the 
same rates. In England the postal regulations providing for the renting of postal, 
telephone, and telegraph privileges, say : “‘ The advantage is that the renter is placed in 
direct communication with the public wires in all parts of the kingdom or abroad, 
messages being received from and sent to the postal telegraph by wire instead of 
by hand. The renter has also the privilege of sending messages over his private 
wire, to be forwarded from the post office as ordinary /efters, or of calling a messen 
ger for the express delivery of a letter or parcel, . . . local messages to the renter 
handed in at the post office into which the wire is led, are sent to the renter over his 
wire free, and messages sent by him and called for at the postofiice are also delivered 
free. Messages to be forwarded as letters are subject to a charge of 2 cents, in addi 
tion to the ordinary postage.” The English people have not derived the benefit they 
should from these provisions, owing to the fact that years ago private companies 
leased telephone privileges from the post office and occupied the best of the terri- 
tory; and when such a system is once established it is difficult to start a new one even 
with much lower rates, because the first subscribers to the new system have to for- 
feit the wide connections afforded by the old-established plant, and the natural 
inertia of men inclines them to put up with high charges rather than go through the 
transition period in the formation of a new system and incur the enmity of a power 
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vice * — public telephones being operated at a cost estimated 
in some cases as low as $10 a year; and even private com- 
panies celebrating the expiration of the Bell patents by 
organizing telephone exchanges at the rate of $1 to $2 a 
month for each subscriber — in some cases even less. Public 
enterprise brings rates down to the cost of production, or if 
the rates are above cost, it amounts to the same thing to 
the public, because the profits belong to the public. Private 





ful corporation with the kingdom in its grasp. The establishment of the postal 
telephone trunk lines last year will help to develop the local business of the postal 
telephone system. 

The Swiss telephone stations act in unison with the telegraph, and in Belgium 
also telegrams are received and transmitted by telephone, the two systems being 
thoroughly co-ordinated. The report sent me does not state the charges, if any, but 
the rumber of telegrams so received and transmitted in 1894 was 957,291. The Jour. 
nal Télégraphique, March 25, 1895, p. 51, says that as a rule in Europe the telephone 
subscriber has the privilege of transmitting and receiving telegrams over the tele- 
phone wires free of charge. In the United States you pay a good deal more for your 
telephone and get a good deal less out of it. 

Telephone data will be found in Poor’s Manual of Railroads, etc., The United States 
Statistical Abstract, The Statesman’s Year Book, Hazell’s Annual, 1896, p. 639 
(European rates), P. M. Gen’l’s Rep. 1892, p. 29 ef. seg. (German system), the various 
cyclopzdias, electrical journals, and technical works, Bennett's “ Telephone Systems 
of the Continent,” “‘ Telephoning in Great Cities,” ete. These books and Mr. Ben 
nett’s articles in the English electrical journals are especially valuable. We are 
indebted to him for the facts about Trondhjem, and he is also a joint authority for 
most of the statements concerning telephone rates in Europe. Many data will be 
found in the Journal Télégraphique, published by the International Telegraph 
Bureau in Switzerland —the issue of March 25, 1895, is particularly interesting to 
students of the telephone question. Care must be taken in dealing with the authori- 
ties to note the date, for telephone rates have a tendency to change. 


21 Public ownership of the telephone is an accomplished fact in one of the depart- 
ments of the Federal Government. The Department of the Interior kindly furnished 
me with the following facts: In 1894 the Department paid the Bell Company $60 to 
$125 each for 65 telephones, the total rental being $4,283. The Department employed 
a lady to attend the main exchange at $600 a year, making a total cost of $4,883, or an 
average of more than $75 per phone per year. In July, 1895, the Department putin a 
system of its own — 140 telephones connecting widely scattered buildings in Washing- 
ton, with four switchboards, the main exchange being in the Patent Building and 
attended by the same lady who had charge of the Bell phones. In addition to her 
salary of $600 the Department pays an electrician $300 a year to keep the system in 
repair, making a total operating cost of $900 a year, or $6.43 per phone. At 3% inter- 
estand 5% depreciation the Department estimates the fixed charges at $3.80 per 
phone year, which gives a total cost of $10.25 for what used to cost $75 a year under 
the Bell régime. The three subordinate switchboards are tended by persons already 
employed by the Government before the telephones were put in, and involve no 
additional wage cost. The instruments cost about $20 a set, and are of very fine 
make. (A very good telephone is put in by the Kenedy Company opposite the Treas- 
ury Building at a cost of $10.75, battery and all complete.) The facts in regard to 
these Government phones and the Trondhjem system ought to be printed by every 
newspaper in the country so that the people everywhere may be led to think a few 
practical thoughts about the telephone. 

We have seen in the last note that the cost of construction of the ordinary 
exchange telephone line is $60 to $75. The cost ef operation in a fifty-mile radius 
does not exceed $8 a year. That isa little more than the operating cost in Trondhjem, 
— interest (444%) and depreciation (5%) amount to $4.37, — total cost about $12.33 per 
telephone year. Co-operative societies in France have successfully carried on the 
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enterprise in a free field of competition brings rates within 
sight of the cost of production, — cost plus a moderate 
profit. But private monopoly does not care to keep the cost 
of production in view —it soars aloft and floats its tariff 
(except when restrained by law) at a height proportioned to 
what the boys would call the “gall ” of the managers. The 





telephone service for some time at a $10 rate, and. the rate established for this year 
by decree of the French Government looks as though the Department had good 
reason to believe that charge sufficient, even in Paris. 

The municipal ownership of the telephone has proved so successful that towns 
and cities in various parts of the world are beginning to think and move in that 
direction. The town council of Rotterdam is constructing a telephone system of its 
own. The city of Glasgow has carefully investigated the subject, reached a conclu 
sion favorable to municipal ownership, and decided to ask for a municipal telephone 
license. Other Scotch towns are on the road. In this country the Electrical Engineer 
says that the people of Duluth, under the leadership of the Commercial Club, have 
declared for a municipal telephone system. 

Now that patents no longer protect the Bell Companies, competition will lower 
rates wherever the political or other influence of the great company is unable to 
exclude the new investors. Here are some of the transactions and coming events 
noted in the electrical journals during the last year: 





| Y« surly Rates. 











House | Phone. Business Phone. 

Big Fight in Richmond. 

Present Bell charges. ‘ ° $40.00 $64.00 

New company ‘ ° 24.00 36.00 
New company in Philade Iphia offer ° 50.00 75.00 

Present Bell charges for same service, 100.00 250.00 
Lansdowne and vicinity will have cheap | 

long-distance service to Philadelphia, | 18.00 30.00 
Ironton, Ky., new exchange offers 18.00 —_— 
Grand Rapids, Mich., is to have » 20.00 30.00 
Schoolcraft, Mich. . ; ; — 8.00 12.00 
Sedalia, Mo. . | 18.00 24.00 
Rochester new company . 24.00 36.00 

(* About halving present Bell rates.’ 
Tonia has an offer , + 15.00 20.00 
Cleburne, Tex., to have city telephone ‘ 18.00 36.00 
Penn Yan, N. y. , rates to be . " . 18,00 24.00 
Chester, Pa. , rates to be , ‘ 20.00 30.00 

e Bell rates have been $66 upw yards.’ *) 
Southern Bell says rates will fall to , 10.00 18.00 
Wabash, Indiana, Central Union Telephone 

Company offer service at . - | 8.00 12.00 
Chillicothe, Ohio, has rates ‘ « & 18.00 24.00 
Columbus, Ind., has rates . . 1 8.00 12.00 














In Chillicothe 200 phones are in operation, cost of construction, $10,000 ($50 a line); 
1) phones at $18, and 50 at $24; $3,900 a year in rentals. The Bell Company has left 
the field. (Hlectrical Engineer, Aug. 28, 1895.) It is reported that the Western Union 
Telephone Company will furnish telephone service in Chicago at $30 a year. (Elec. 
Rev., Aug. 30, 1895, quoting from Financial News.) 

At the lowest estimate, the Bell Companies receive an average of $45 per phone in 
rentals, and $5 more in tolls; 850 per phone for a service that ought not to cost over 
$15 per phone under present conditions, or $20 at the outside, with the best possible 
service, and an 8-hour day and good wages for all employees. 
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strength of the monopoly, its freedom from restrictions, and 
the amount of “ gall” possessed by its management are vari- 
able quantities, wherefore private monopoly makes very 
different charges at different times and places for substan- 
tially the same service under substantially similar conditions 
of productive cost. 

Europe also affords some instances of cheap telephone service by private enter- 
prise, where by reason of public spirit or vigorous competition between companies of 
nearly equal strength, the business did not fall into the hands of a powerful, selfish, 
thoroughly intrenched monopoly. For example, Jutland is well telephoned at 
charges ranging from $13 to $21 a year. Many of the exchanges in Holland also 
have rates that run from $13 to $25 a year. The private company of Stockholm 
charges but $22 per telephone year. The competing English companies, spoken of 
in note 20, afford other examples of what can be done even by private enterprise 
when untainted with overmastering greed. 

From the telephone reports, which will be found in the Electrical Engineer 
(April 8, 1896, Bell Rep. for 1895) and in Poor’s Manual, the United States Statistical 
Abstract, etc., we learn that (excluding the American Telegraph and Telephone 
Company or long-distance phone) the average daily number of toll connections in 
this country was 38,324, or 12,000,000 a year, and the toll revenue $2,355,488, or about 
20 cents for each local and neighborhood conversation. We are further told that for 
1895 the Bell subscribers’ calls averaged 2,351,420 daily by count at most of the 
exchanges, or 757,000,000 yearly, 1 to 164s per station, 84s on an average to each sub- 
ecriber every day, at an average cost to the subscriber of 1 to 10.2 cents a call. For 
1894 the Bell calls were said to be 670,000,000, — 24 to 24 per station, 8's on an average 
for each subscriber. 

According to these figures a subscriber averages 2,700 calls per year. The data of 
this note and of note 20 show that $10 to $25 wil! cover the average total cost per 
telephone (operating expenses, interest, depreciation, and all), 80 that the real cost per 
call averages only about half a cent to one cent. 

Major-General Webber presented to the British Association last year (see his paper 
in Electrical Engineer, Sept. 27, 189) a plan for rural telephone service to be con- 
structed and managed by the county authorities. He took the county of Suffolk as an 
example, and showed that a charge of 4 cents per conversation in the local exchange 
and 6 cents anywhere in the county would cover all expenses, including interest and 
depreciation, even on the basis of a very low estimate of telephone use in a country 
district. If the service became popular a much lower charge would suffice. 

It is sometimes said that the telephone rate in a large city must be much higher 
than in a town of moderate size and thatit is not fair to use such cases as Trondhjem 
in comparison with the cities of England and America. It is true that the complexity 
of the service is far greater in a city of 1,000,000 people than ina place of 15,000 or 
50,000. If there are 20,000 subscribers in the same locality each may call for communi- 
cation with any one of 19,999 stations; whereas, if there are but 100 subscribers, 99 
connections for each is the limit of the service that must be provided for. On the 
other hand, if the rates are reasonable, the number of subscribers in a given area is 
apt to be vastly greater in a big city than in a country town, and this tends to reduce 
the cost per phone. Whatever the result of these opposing tendencies may prove to 
be when low rates shall be established in an American city alive to the value of tele- 
phone service, we are at no loss in the mean time for reliable comparisons. Berlin 
and Vienna are very large cities — the first as large as Chicago, the second as large as 
Philadelphia — yet the telephone rates iu these cities of ours are three times as high 
as in their European counterparts, and the rate in Vienna is not the result of applying 
a uniform rate throughout the empire, but is a special rate for that city, $40 a year 
within 2 miles, in Philadelphia $100 to $150 within 1 mile, 

Paris is also a lurge city, larger than any of ours, having about 24 millions of 
people, vet the telephone rates, as we have seen, are mere trifles compared to, those 
of New York, and are lower indeed than the Bell charges even in the smallest towns. 
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Before we leave the telephone, let us call up Europe, and 
see what the charges per conversation may be over there. 


TELEPHONE CONVERSATION CHARGES. 


~ Local conversa- | pap 
: | Rate between 


> _pP , , Rate between 

. oe . ve her neighboring places. | _ distant places. 
Germany ; ; 6 vents 12 cents 2: cents 
France. ° . 5 " 7tol0 * 20 to 80 “* 
Belgium . : ‘ 5 os Se 7 * 20 
Switzerland . 2 ” 6told * | 1 * 
Austria-Hungary 4 « 3 2to40 
‘Trondhjem : | =~ * 4to 64 * — + 
Great Britain ) H se 6to12 *“* | 12 ets. to $1.00 

Private Phone. 
United States (Bell) | l0tols “* 1to% | 30 ets. to 10.00 











Our own capitalist experts have clinched the argument for the possibility of cheap 
telephone service in large cities by offering exchange lines at $30 a year in Chicago, 
a rate which of course includes a provision for profit. 

Stockholm, the chief city of Sweden, is a place of 260,000 inhabitants, and its tele 
phone system operates over a radius of 43% miles. It is run in a sort of co-operative 
way in connection with the State lines. It has a 14,000-wire exchange, and its charge 
is $22 a year, — half the monopoly charge even in the small towns of England and 
America, to say nothing of the cities. 

Christiania, the chief city of Norway, with 150,000 inhabitants, has a telephone sys 
tem in the management of which the city exercises considerable influence, being the 
owner of a block of the telephone stock, and having effective representation in the 
managing council and on the board of directors. In September, 1895, there were 5,000 
exchange lines. The yearly cost to each subscriber is $22.25, and the system pays 5% 
per cent on the capital invested, after putting aside large reserves, writing off values 
of buildings and lines, and providing benevolent funds for employees. 

The Trondhjem municipal plant in Norway charges $844 to $16%. The city has 
30,000 inhabitants. The English and American monopolists charge $36 to $50 or more 
for less efficient service in places of the same size. 

At the British Association last year Mr. Bennett made an interesting compurison 
between Luxemburg and the county of Dorset in England (London Engineering, 
Oct. 4 and 25, 1895). The duchy and the county have the same area, 998 square miles, 
and practically the same population, 211,000 persons. Lux. has 59 switchrooms all 
connected by trunk lines, and 1,315 exchange lines (' to 160 inhabitants), at a cost to 
each subscriber of $16 a year for the privilege of communication through all the 
exchanges over the whole duchy. Dorset has only 3 exchanges and 70 subscribers 
(1 to about 3,000 people), and the charge is three times as great asin Lux. The Eng 
lish journal above cited comments as follows: “ It might be thought that Mr. Bennett 
had selected the most glaring contrast he could find, but this was not the case. Dor 
setshire and Luxemburg were chosen for comparison because of their similarity in 
size and population; and indeed, as Mr. Bennett said, many counties are worse off 
than Dorset.”” The reason is that the English telephone service has been controlled 
by & great private monopoly that does not care to bother with country districts, while 
Luxemburg has had the benefit of enlightened public control — state management of 
trunk lines, local exchanges in the hands of local authorities, administration for the 
people without competition, —the very best and most economical system possible. 
Country districts in America are about as badly off, in respect to telephone service, 
as the agricultural counties of England, and for the same reason. 
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Here again it is clear that the arbitrary power of private 
monopoly is the only explanation of the tremendous differ- 
ence in rates. The charges for local conversations in our 
towns and cities average fully three times as much as for 
places of the same size in the public systems of Europe ; 
and the rates for inter-urban communication are from 2 to 6 
times greater here than in Europe for the same distances.” 





2 In Paris or any city of France you can go into a telephone office and talk 5 min 
utes over any telephone iine in the city for 5cents. The same is true of Belgium; 
Hungary, lower; Trondhjem, 244 cents for 5 minutes, and Switzerland, 2 cents for 3 
minutes. In Luxemburg no charge at all is made up to 2,000 calls — that is the tele 
phones in hotels, restaurants, clubs, depots, etc., are open to the use of the gen 
eral public, either for Jocal or inter-urban conversations up to 2,000; beyond that a 
charge is made of 7 cents per conversation, either local or distant. 

In our large cities 15 cents is the minimum charge for the local use of the tele 
phone by the general public, — three times the charge in Paris, In our small towns 
10 cents is the minimum Bell Company conversation rate for the public, twice the 
ordinary European charge where cities and towns are averaged in one uniform rate, 
and four times the Trondhjem rate established by the municipal management, 

In France the inter-urban rate is 7 cents for 5 minutes within 16 miles; 10 cents 
within 62+- miles; 20 cents within 125 miles, and so on,— 10 cents for each 624 miles. 
In Austria the rate is 12 cents within 30 miles, 20 cents within 624+ miles, 30 cents 
within #4 miles, beyond that to any distance, 40 cents. In Switzerland the rate is 6 
cents within 30 miles, 10 cents within 624 miles, any distance beyond that, 15 cents. 
For distances within 30 miles in the United States the charge runs from 15 to 25 cents; 
30 to 60 cents or more up to 60 miles; for longer distances the charges run up out of 
sight. 

From Berlin to Breslau is 218 miles, or a few miles more than from Philadelphia 
to Norwich, Conn.,—the rate in the first case is 24 cents, in the second $2.25 a day 
and $1.15 night. The rate to Pittsburg, only a few miles further, is $3 day and $1.50 
night; to Niagara, double the German distance, $4 and $2; to Boston, 304 miles, $3 and 
$1.50; to Cincinnati, about three times as far as Berlin to Breslau, $6.50 day and 
$3.25 night; to Chicago, 820 miles from Philadelphia, $8 and $4. Conversations are 
held in Germany over distances of 500 miles. In France the charge for 304 miles 
would be 50 cents, instead of $3 as between Philadelphia and Boston; and 70 cents 
for 436 miles, instead of $4 as from Philadelphia to Niagara. There is a nominal 
time limit of 3 minutes between distant places in Germany, and 5 minutes in this 
country and in France, but these hmits are not enforced except when the wires are 
rushed. 

The English ‘“* Post Office Guide ” says, “‘ Where telephone exchanges in different 
towns are connected by trunk lines, such lines may be used for conversation by local 
subscribers and the general public on payment of the following charges: 

Between any two towns — 

within 20 miles of each other — threepence; 
Gy fae. ee oe “ —sixpence; 
and so on at the rate of 6d. for every additional 40 miles or fraction thereof. 

The charge to the general public for conversation with post-office telephone sub 
scribers in the same town is threepence for three minutes.” 

From , where these words are written, to B is 7 miles, and the telephone 
rate is 15 cents; to P is 18 miles, and the rate is 25 cents; —in each case the Eng 
lish postal telephone rate would be 6 cents. From Boston to New York, 200 miles, $2, 

English rate 60 cents; New York to Philadelphia, 9 miles, $1,— English rate 36 
cents. Here we have two tariffs, one public and one private, both expressly framed on 
the scale of distance, and the public tariff is about one third of .he private tarif/ for the 
same distances. The English postal tariff, moreover, is pretty high; —the people of 
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Do you wish more proof? Let us recur to the proposition 
that if the responsibility for our lofty telegraph rates does not 
rest upon private monopoly, but upon distances, wages, and 
other elements of difference betwen this country and Europe, 
then the postal service (which is subject to the said elements 
of difference, but eliminates the factor of private ownership, 
being public on both sides of the water) should be more than 
twice as costly here asin Europe. Well, here are tables of 
postal charges and expenses made up from the official returns 
of the various countries represented : 

POSTAL CHARGES. 

















Letters. |Postals beer en Books and other Merchandise. 
| Periodicals. printed matter. 
ae \~ 
United States |*2c. loz.| le. |*le.1Ib.to} le.20z. | le. per oz. 
le. 4 02. 
Germany . |244c.'4oz.| 1Y4e. — Xe. 12 ‘8 oz. | Samples of 
2c. % Ib. goods, 2 to de. 
5e. 1 Ib. 28 lb. Parcels 
71gc. 1 to 2 Ib./6e. 11 Ib. 11 
‘miles ;124¢c. 10 
Ib. any dist. 
France - |se. oz.) 2.| —— (|te.foreach $oz.| Parcels not 
le.34 to 124 Ib.| over 7 Ibs. 4c. 
le. for each 134| 
lb. thereafter.| 
| 

Great Britain| 2c. 1 0z.| 1le.| le. each le. 2.02. Samples 2c. 4 
0z., 3c. 6 02., 
4e.80z. Par- 
cels 6c. 1 Ib., 
and 3c. more 
for each fur- 
ther Ib.up to 11. 

Switzerland |*2c.%¢ lb.| Ie. —_—— gc. 102. Samples of 

le. 4 lb. = |goods Ie. 4% Ib. 

NewSo.Wales|*4c.14 0z.| 2c. |*1e. 10 oz. le. 202. 

New Zealand |*4c.'4 0z.| 3e. le. 20z. |Parcels 12c. lb. 
and 6c. for each 
added Ib. up to 

11, the limit. 




















Tv rondhjem can telephone to Svorkmo, 47% miles away, and to ten other places within 
a 50-mile radius, for 614 cents per 5-minute conve reation, and a local conversation costs 
2%, — these are the rates for the non-subscribing public. In Germany you can talk all 
over the empire for a quarter, and in the first two cases of this paragraph the rate 
would be 12 cents. The German system abandons the distance scale and divides 
inter-urban communivations into two classes, near and far, and adopts a uniform rate 
for each class. 


* In the United States, local letters, except in free-delivery cities, 1 cent an ounce; 
in Switzerland, %-ounce letters, within 6 miles, 1 cent; in New South Wales and New 
Zealand, *j-ounce local letters, 2 cents. In the United States, newspapers are carried 
“county free ” to the number of 380 millions annually, and publishers of periodicals 
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This does not look like the telegraph table, does it? The 
United States is just as much bigger than England, France, 
Germany, or New Zealand, when it comes to carrying letters, 
as when the sending of telegrams has the floor, but her size 
does not seem to double up her postal tariff, as it ought to 
according to Western Union logic—on the contrary, her 
postal charges are lower than those of Europe; and Post- 
master-General Wanamaker says they are the lowest in the 
world. But the postal cost may be higher than in Europe, 
although our charges are lower. Let us see. We will take 
the total number of pieces carried in the mails as a divisor, 
and the total expense of the mails as a dividend, and ascer- 
tain the cost per piece in the United States and in Europe. 


POSTAL RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES PER UNIT.* 








| Average | - 
Area in receipts per | Average 
| thousands of | Population in | piece of mail | expenditure 
| square miles. millions. | handled,in | Per piece, in 
|__ cents. cents 

United States. 3,512 70. 1.48 1.65 
Germany . : 208 51.8 2.50 2.30 
France ° ee) 204 38.5 1.94 1.55 
Great Britain. 121 38.86 1.85 1.35 
Switzerland ey 16 3. 3.42 3.24 
Holland. ot 12 i 4.8 1.48 1.18 
Austria : a 116 24.50 2.83 2.05 
Hungary . 125 18.15 | 3.61 2.86 
New South W ales 309 1.25 2.05 2.40 
New Zealand . | 104 71 2.67 1.65 
Average for the | ° 

best countries | 

of Europe 2.45 2.05 
United States, as 

above | 1.48 1.65 











have a rate of 1 cent a pound, the rate to others mailing periodicals being 1 cent for 
4 ounces. New South Wales carries all newspapers not exceeding 10 ounces free, 
within seven days after publication. Where no special newspaper rates are made, 
the rate for printed matter governs. The figures in this table are taken from official 
sources, dated 1894 or 1895, except in the case of the’ French and Swiss rates, the 
authorities for which date 1891. The only Belgian report I have relates to the tele- 
graph and telephone, and the statements in American and English publications do 
not give sufficient data for the comparisons of this and the following table; the letter 
rate is 2 cents, and post cards 1 cent. 











23 The cost per unit does not vary much from year to year. In 1885 the United 
States mails carried 2,633,115,950 pieces at a cost of 1.9 cents per piece, — in 1888, 3,576,. 
100,000 pieces at 1.65 cents a piece; in 1890, 4,005,408,000 pieces at 1.65 cents each; in 
1891, 4,351,844,800 pieces at 1.65 cents each; and in 1892, 4,838,400,000 at 1.57 cents each ; — 
since 1892 the cost has gone back to about 1.7 owing to circumstances resulting from 
the depression of business (see P. M. Gen’l’s Reports, 1888, 1890, p. 51, 1891, p. 58, and 
subsequent reports)—the average for recent years is about 1.65 cents per piece, 
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This table of a service which is public on both sides of 
the water does not look much like the telegraph and tele- 
phone tables. The United States is seventeen times as large 
as Germany, yet the postal cost per unit is lower here than 
there, — look back a moment at the telegraph table and note 
the contrast. Our Republic is thirty-three times the size of 
New Zealand, but the postal cost per unit is about the same 
in the two countries, — glance back at the telephone table 
and note how our Bell telephone tariff towers above the 
New Zealand rates. ‘This country is two hundred and nine- 
teen times as big as Switzerland, yet the unit cost of her 
mail service is considerably above ours, while her telegraph 
rates are less than half of ours. Holland has lower rates 
than other European countries, when the service is public in 
all, but her private telephone rates reach a much higher max- 
imum than the public rates of her sister States. 

Taking the whole of Europe together, the eminent stat- 
istician, M. G. Mulhall, finds the average telegraph rates to 
be about half of ours, and the average unit cost of the mail 
service about double what it is here,“ which suggests the 
inference that when a service is public here as well as in 
Europe we can run it at half the average European cost, if 
we try; but when the service is public there and private here, 
it costs us twice as much as our friends across the water have 
to pay. If the rule should hold in the case of the telegraph 
and telephone, public ownership would give us rates about 
one quarter the size of those in fashion at present, — the 
telegraph tariff would “slump” like the ladies’ sleeves when 
The actual amount of postage received per piece is about 1.39 cents (1890 Rep. p. 51-2), 
but for lack of separate statement of the items the total mail expenses have to be 
used in calculating the cost per piece, and therefore the total mail receipts were used 
instead of the postage receipts. 

The main cause of difference in the unit postal cost appears to be a variation in 
the proportion which the traffic between large cities bears to the total traffic of the 
country. If the rural population makes small use of the mail and the cities patronize 
the post office largely, the cost per unit will be small; but if the country people read 
and write a great deal, the postal cost per unit will be large. The cost per unit of the 
postal traffic between Philadelphia and New York is very small; but if the same vol- 
ume of mail had to be distributed to the same number of people widely scattered in 
hamlets and farms, the cost would be very large. The density of business at terminal 
points has much more to do with the unit cost than the size of the country or the dis 
tance hetween the terminals. This is the reason the cost is high in Switzerland, where 
every village and farm is a frequent patron of the post, and no great cities pour ina 
giant mass of traffic to reduce the average cost. In Holland (and probably in 
Belgium) the conditions are reversed and the cost is low. 

2 Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statistics, p. 458— the most famous compilation of sta- 
tistics in the world, and everywhere recognized as high authority. 
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the dealers have sold the dear world a full stock of balloons. 
Even if we suppose that public ownership here would do no 
more than reduce our telegraph and telephone rates to the 
European level, it would save our people more than half 
what they now pay for wire service. The gross receipts of 
the telegraph and telephone in the United States amount to 
about sixty millions a year.” A postal teleplant would save 
the people the profits that admittedly go to the telegraph 
and telephone monopolies, plus the profits that are not stated 
as such, plus the savings effected by the co-ordination of the 
telegraph and telephone with each other and with the post 
office, and by abolishing the wastes and big salaries of the 
corporations — comparisons with other countries and estimates 
of actual cost here combine to show that it is a mild proposi- 
tion to affirm that the people could save more than half the 
money they pay to these monopolies. 

The expenditure by the nation of 2 or 3 hundred thousand 
dollars at the proper times for patents, and 35 millions in tele- 
graph and long phone construction, and the further expendi- 
ture of 40 or 50 millions by cities and towns for municipal 
telephone systems, would have made the people the owners 








% Mr. F. C. Waite (in charge of the Department of “True Wealth” for the Lith 
census) estimated the gross receipts of the telegraph in the United States in 1890 at 
25 millions, and the gross telephone receipts at 16 millions. (See Mr. Waite’s letter in 
Prot. Commons’ “ Distribution of Weatth,” p. 258.) The latter estimate is very low; 
449,861 telephones were reported in use in the United States in 1890, and asthe rentals 
ran from $36 to $75 in the towns, and $75 to $240 in the large cities, the total income, 
rentals plus tolls, could hardly be less than $50a phone, or $22,490,000. In November, 
1895, there were 670,000 phones in use in the United States, and the gross telephone 
earnings probably exceed 33 millions a year. There is good reason to believe that 
the average income per phone may be more than $50. The few reports obtainable 
indicate this. For example, the New York and New Jersey Telephone Company 
operating in Long Island and in New Jersey is reported ia Poor’s Manual as having 
10,102 telephone stations and $1,252,509 gross earnings in 184;—an average of $123 
per phone, And in New York City the average income per phone reaches $175a year 
in rentals alone, exclusive of tolls. 

Judging by the reports of the Western Union and the Postal Telegraph Company 
the telegraph earnings must be at least 27 millions, making a total of 60 millions a 
year for wire communication in the United States. 

The reported profits run from \ to 4s of the receipts for the Western Union, } 
for the Postal Telegraph, *; for the Bell central, and \ to 4s for the subsidiary com 
panies whose figures are obtainable. The total receipts reported by the Western 
Union since 1866 amount in round numbers to 420 millions, and the profits 130 millions. 
The Postal Telegraph accounts are given in Poor’s Manual thus: 








Poles, miles. 











” Wire, ‘miles. | Gross Earnings. | Net Earnings. 
1886 4,391 36,960 $891,227 — $29,711 
1893 16,201 101,807 3,565,293 + 537,272 
184, 17,727 108,636 3,754,233 + 596,581 
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of a better system of wire communication than that now 
owned by the telemonopolies under a capitalization of more 
than 200 millions, would have saved them at least 30 
millions of tolls a year on present business, and over 300 
millions from the start to the end of 1895.” 

The fine record of the public telegraph in Europe as com- 
pared with the private system in England prior to 1870 was 
a chief cause of England’s determination to adopt the postal 
system. The English Government went to work in a very 
scientific way to ascertain which plan was the best. It 
appointed Frank Ives Scudamore, one of the secretaries of 
the British post office, and a man of high character and fine 
abilities, to examine into the workings of the German, 
French, Belgian, and other public systems, and compare them 





The Bell Company proper has received altogether in the neighborhood of 55 
million dollars and about 36 millions profit, of which it has paid about $7,200,000 to 
the Western Union from 1880 to 1895 inclusive under the agreement between the two 
companies by which the young Bell agreed to do what it could to maintain the old 
Western’s telegraph monopoly and give it 20% of the Bell instrument rentals and 
royalties in consideration that the old Western would abandon its exchanges, 
abstain from telephone competition, and leave the field to the Bell. The Bell pay- 
ment to the Western Union under this agreement has amounted to as much as $690,- 
000 in asingle year. (See the text of the agreement, Electrical Engineer, Aug. 28, 1895, 
pp. 208-13; see also p. 199, same issue.) 

The Long Distance Telephone Company, organized, like most of the telephone 
companies, by Bell interests, reports 55,000 miles of poles (40-footers 130 feet from one 
to another) and 265,000 miles of hard-drawn copper wire, connecting 2,000 places by 
metallic circuit. It has invested $7,460,000 in line construction, equipment, and sup- 
plies (less than $30 per mile of wire), and its gross earnings in 1894 were $1,011,961. 

The total telephone wire operated in this country at the end of 1894 1s reported in 
Poor’s Manual and in the United States Statistical Abstract published by the Treasury 
Department, as being less than a mile per telephone, — 582,500 telephones and 577,000 
miles of wire. The total cost of this telephone system (according to the data of note 
20 and of the Long Distance Phone in this note) ought not to have exceeded 35 
millions of dollars. The capitalization of the Bell proper was 20 millions, and the 
total capitalization over 98 millions. With 670,000 phones (November, 1895) and 660,000 
miles of wire (estimated) our telephone system near the end of 1895 ought not to 
have cost over 40 millions. The stock of the Bell proper is now $23,650,000 (Bell Rep., 
Elec. Eng., April 8, 1896), each share of which sells for $200, though the par value is 
$100, and the total capitalization is about 100 millions. 

The capitalization of the Western Union and Bell monopolies amounts to more 
than 210 millions, and the Mackay Postal concern together with the local companies 
scattered here and there runs the total up to about a quarter of a billion. Itis said that 
a new telephone syndicate just started has a capital of 360 millions (Zlec. Eng., Sept. 4, 
1895, p. 226). If so, we have, or soon will have, a wire capitalization of more than half 
a billion in this country. 

The expiration of the Bell patents and of the contract with the Western Union 
(which terminates November, 1896) may result in a spasm of competition; butif the 
people do not step in and municipalize and nationalize the service, the telegraph and 
telephone giants will inevitably combine after a little trial of strength and form a 
worse monopoly than ever 


*% See data of notes 20 to 25. 
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with the results of private ownership in England. He car- 
ried out his commission in a very able and impartial manner. 
His reports (1866, 1868), together with the corroborative 
evidence introduced to the Telegraph Committee of the 
Commons, constituted an overwhelming demonstration of 
the superiority of the governmental plan, and became one 
of the main causes of the passage of the English bill for the 
public ownership of the telegraph, which became law in 
1868. It is worth our while to see how England made the 
change, and whether she is better off than she was before. 


(To be continued.) 
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A Nove. or TENNESSEE LIFE. 








BY WILL ALLEN DROMGOOLE. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


The day following Brother Barry’s departure the doctor 
left his servants in charge and went back to the city. 

The spring and summer drifted, and still he lingered. At 
last the snow came: silence settled upon the valley, and 
brooded upon the finer heights of the more distant hills. 
With the first fall of snow he returned: fires were kindled, 
the blue smoke turled above the little hut buried under its 
white burden; lights twinkled in the windows again, light- 
ing the path through the valley and sending a good glow out 
upon the darkness for the cheer of belated travellers. For 
three days he remained indoors, seeing no one, adjusting 
himself anew to the life which had been temporarily broken 
into. And then, the fourth morning after his return, Lissy 
called. 

He heard her voice in the hall, speaking first to Aunt Diley 
and then to Zip. 

He started, and turned cold; he had dreaded, longed, and 
steeled himself for this visit. Yet the sound of her voice 
with its gentle, music-like cadences started all his nerves 
a-jingling. It struck him that there was something new in 
the tones, something he had not heard there before; its 
presence cut him to the soul. His trained ear had detected 
in the first word she spoke the note of sorrow, keen, incur- 
able, hopeless. ‘Those who have suffered recognize the note 
in any sphere or circumstance. 

He had not seen her since the day they buried Al. He 
had kept aloof purposely; he could bear her happiness, her 
content with her lover, but not her grief; he would 
undoubtedly have made her sorrow his. He had conquered 
himself before she entered, though his hand still shook, and 
there was a mist before his eyes when she opened the door 
and stood before him. 

656 
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At the sight of her he forgot himself as utterly as though 
he had never felt a pang because of her. He felt nothing 
but her sorrow; saw nothing but her poor, pinched little 
face, with the purple shadows under the fathomless eyes that 
gazed into his with helpless, unspoken pain. 

She was as frail as one of the white lilies that had 
bloomed in his yard all autumn, and like the lily she had 
been chilled by the frost that fell too early upon the shivering 
white petals. 

He would scarcely have recognized her but for the golden 
hair knotted about the small, dainty head still crowned with 
the old red felt. Her very voice was changed; for sorrow 
makes for itself an abiding place in the human voice. 
Otherwise she was the same gentle, quiet Alicia. 

* Dr. Borin’,” shé said, extending her hand to meet his, 
“I'm mighty glad you have come back home again; I have 
missed you mightily.” 

There was a quiver in the voice in spite of the powerful 
effort to hold it firm. A moisture gathered in the large, 
deep eyes, and a little hacking cough followed her attempt 
at welcome. Without a word he took her arm and led her 
to the fire, and stood scanning carefully the delicate, changed 
features. He was the physician again, and she the patient; 
that was all. 

“Why, child, what have you done to yourself? Where 
is all your color and your strength? Why didn’t you write 
me you were ill? Didn’t you know I would have come to 
you, Lissy? that the whole world couldn’t have —” 

He remembered, and stopped; but the tone of his voice 
caught her ear. She was weak and overwrought and nervous. 
His words and tone quite overcame her poor strength. She 
clasped her poor trembling hands and burst into tears. 

Resisting the impulse to take her to his heart, he drew up 
his own easy-chair, tucked her into it, and said : 

*“ You are not fit to be out in weather like this. Now you 
are to sit there and thaw out, and after a while I am going to 
give you atonic. Now then, throw off yourhat. You are to 
spend the day, and knock Zip off or he will be in your lap. 
And now tell me about it. How long have you been ill?” 

He drew up a chair and seated himself beside her, watch- 
ing with the physician’s practised eye the come and go of 
color in the delicate cheeks, the play of breath in the rise and 
fall of the chest which a few months back had been strong 
and robust as a mountain doe’s. 
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“T haven’t been sick, Dr. Borin’,”’ she said. “I fetched 
you the fresh aigs I’ve been waiting to fetch you, to pay up 
my debts to you. Aunt Dilcy wouldn’t take any while you 
ware gone, because she said you didn’t tell her, an’ the hens 
on the place laid enough for her and Ephraim. But I reckin 
I can begin again now; I'd like ter pay my debt. You ware 
mighty good to remember me that time —an’ ter send the 
money. I don’t know what I’d’a’ done but for you. Youair 
mighty good anyhow, mighty good to me.” 

He saw that she was unnerved, ready to break down; it 
required all his strength not to break down himself and pour 
out the burden of his love. Once he did put out his hand 
for the little pale one lying upon Zip’s shaggy head that 
rested against her knee; but he remembered in time to lay 
his fingers upon the wrist instead, wliere the pulse was 
throbbing nervously in the small blue veins. 

“Td like ter do somethin’ for you-uns, Dr. Borin’,” she 
went on, in her low musical voice. “I uster think you ware 
not happy over here by yourse’f, an’ I wish I could do some- 
thin’ ter make you more happy —” 

The hand upon her wrist trembled. Did she know what 
she was saying? Did she mean that which her words 
implied? If so, would his unspoken promise to Joe hold? 
Did she understand the situation, and was she trying to help 
him out of his difficulty ? 

“Td like ter wash yo’ clothes even, or. he’p Aunt Dilce 
when | get better; I feel that obligated ter you.” 

He dropped her arm and, leaning back in his chair, said 
quietly : 

* We will talk about that when you are strong again. 
Now, Lissy, will you answer my question? how long have 
you been ill?” 

“T haven’t been sick, Dr. Borin’; I got overhet at the 
meetin’ last spring, and took a cold. Seems to ’a’ settled 
somewher’s, and not minded to let go.” 

“Settled hell!” he exclaimed, and paused. A shadow 
deeper than that which had made its home there came into 
the large eyes. She lifted her hand to check the wicked 
exclamation at which, in other days, she had been wont to 
laugh so merrily. 

“TI wish you wouldn’t,” she said; “you air so good, it air a 
vity to spoil it with such words. I wish you wouldn’t. If 
not for your own sake, then just to pleasure me.” 
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Was there anything he would not have done “to pleas- 
ure ” her? 

“T’ll quit,” he replied, “to please you. But I was about 
to say something warm. Instead I shall give you something 
warm for that cough. Suppose I whip up an egg-nog with 
one of your own eggs: then we shall see if you are putting 
off bad eggs upon your old customers ; see?” 

She did not respond to his joking; her face wore a 
troubled look. 

“I'd rather you wouldn’t,” she said. “It’s made of liquor, 
egg-nog air, an’ it’s wrong to drink liquor. I'd rather cough 
as ter do wrong.” 

Her conversion had been complete,—its completeness 
baffled him. 

“ Well then,” he replied, “ here is a cough mixture that I 
keep for just such obstinate cases as yours; we will try this.” 

He poured some of the dark liquid into a tumbler and 
watched her drink it, wondering the while at the change her 
new religion had wrought. On a former visit she had 
drunk a glass of wine, and had carried that which remained 
in the bottle to Al, declaring it would “do him a sight of 
good if he enjoyed the taste of it as well as she did.” How 
she had changed, her very voice and speech ; she had adopted 
the slow, drawling dialect of her grandparents, as if in 
adopting their creeds she had shouldered their ignorance and 
lack of culture also. 

The tonic revived her; he saw the glow spring to eye and 
cheek, and felt better for its presence, though he recognized 
it as only a delusion, a false reflection of health, produced by 
the stimulating medicine. 

She folded her hands upon her lap and watched him shyly 
from under her long, dark lashes ; but it was many minutes 
before she could bring herself to the point of giving him her 
entire confidence. After a while her fingers began to work 
nervously, pulling at the fringe of her gay plaid shawl. He 
felt that she was bracing herself for an ordeal. 

“TI have come to see you,” she said at last, “ about — 
about somethin’.” ' 

“Oh you have, have you?” he said, with an effort at care- 
less humor. 

“Dr. Borin’,” she began, in her quaint drawl, “they 
calls you-uns an infidel.” 

« Yes,” said the Doctor, “ that is no news, Lissy. I have 
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heard that often; ever since I came to the valley, and for 
more than twenty years before,” he added. “ They are wel- 
come to call me what they choose ; it is not what others think 
us, but that which we know ourselves to be, should trouble 
or please us in this life.” 

« But,” said Alicia, ignoring the interruption, “they allow 
that you know right smart too. Gran’father says he’d about 
as lief take your say-so as ter take Brother Barry’s. He 
says Brother Barry was never fifty mile from Pelham in all 
his born days, an’ don’t know if the word be preached in 
Tennessee like it be in Georgy, not ter save his life. He 
says one man has as much right ter his say as another man, 
an’ ter his belief too. But granny, she says hell’s a-bilin’ 
with unbelievers like you-uns, though even she admits you 
are entitled ter a hearin’ at the last. day, if the infidel gets 
his entitlements.” 

“Oh, I'll get mine, Lissy,” said the Doctor. “ Don’t you 
fret about that. I will get a hearing, if God is good. You 
believe He is good, do you not, Lissy ?” 

The slender hands were clapsed with sudden rhaspody, a 
light leaped to the quiet, fathomless eyes, there was rapture 
in the face —the rapture, the light, and the excitement of 
the fanatic. The physician saw it and understood ; his heart 
dropped like lead in his bosom. Too late, too late; the deed 
had been done. He felt as he had sometimes felt when sum- 
moned to attend a wounded man and, arriving too late, had 
found the man dead. The heart had ceased beating, a little 
piece of anatomical mechanism had stopped, that was all. 
Yet it meant that somebody had committed a murder. 

“Oh, He air,” said Alicia softly and with strange fervor, 
“He air good, God air good. I give my testimony to hit. 
He air good, good; Dr. Borin’, I have found peace since I 
were here aforetimes.” 

His heart beat sg fiercely he could scarcely trust himself 
to speak, to talk to her, his poor broken flower. They: had 
played upon her heart in its desolation; taken advantage of 
her sorrow, her ignorance, her loneliness, and her need of 
sympathy. He understood it all in an instant, and wondered 
where Joe could have been and what doing that he had failed 
to fit himself to the emptiness left by the beloved brother. 
Peace indeed! He leaned forward, took the slender, tear- 
wet hands in his own, folded them gently between his 
strong, warm palms, Thus would he have folded her life in 
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his, warmed and caressed the quivering, wounded heart. 
But such was not reserved for him,—he might minister as 
the physician, the friend, the old man versed in the 
knowledge of books; no more. 

“ My child,” he said, “ you have found peace, you tell me. 
Yet your face, your restlessness, your very voice, all tell me 
you have not found peace; that you are far from it. What 
is it, Alicia? What is the trouble? Peace that comes of 
God is His blessed gift, and ‘He addeth no sorrow thereto.’ 
Tell me what troubles you, my child, and Jet me help you, 
just as your father would. Iam an old man, but not insen- 
sible to human pain. Some hearts refuse age in spite of 
tottering old bodies and heads that catch the snow. Mine is 
young enough to take your grief and help you to find a way 
out of it, maybe; but if it be one of those burdens— they fall 
sometimes — which must be borne, I am ready to help you lift 

bear it—” Share it, he was about to say. His heart 
yearned to take her into its protecting warmth, to bless her 
poor life with the fulness of his love. 

The gentle tone and touch brought the tears against which 
she had been struggling. 

“T want todo right. But it’s hard, hard, hard. I want 
to ask you, Dr. Borin’, is it wrong to marry a man who 
ain’t a believer? Is it a sin to?” 

Poor little ignorant! the great trouble had been laid bare 
at last. 

“It’s Joe,” she continued. “You said I ought — to marry 
Joe. You told me so, and I meant to, because you said it 
was only fair to him. But since then I’ve got religion. 
Joe’s a sinner ; I don’t know as I could make him happy ; an’ 
I didn’t want to marry—only you said “twas right. But 
Brother Barry he allows God will lay it up against me if I 
marry Joe; He'll punish me, he ¢ alled it. Like He punished 
me befo’ when he took little Al. He says that’s what made 
Al die. God was angry with me fur bein’ a sinner; an’ He 
couldn’t fetch me to a sense o’ sin no other way, an’ so He took 
my brother. My poor little brother Al! Seems ter me He 
might ’a’ got me some other way, an’ not have took my brother. 
But Brother Barry, says God’s ways is past findin’ out, an’ I 
reckin they air. But I can’t see my way clear to do any- 
thing ; ‘pears to me I’m left alone, now Al’s gone; an’ Joe's 
always been good ter me, an’ I ain’t got anybody else, Dr. 
Borin’, nobody; an’ I have asked for light, for help; an’ it 
has — not — come.” 
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What could he say? what do? To him the thing that was so 
simple, so easy to adjust and to set right, was to her a tragedy. 

To tell her she was a child, an innocent, and that Brother 
Barry was a fool and a fanatic, would have been a useless 
waste of words. Six months earlier, Alicia, the “sinner,” 
would have laughed at the prophecy of the Methodist and 
made merry over his threats. But Alicia, the convert, her 
heart sore with the desolation of death, was ready to hug 
to itself any promise of consolation, and to flee any threat of 
a second visitation of sorrow. 

He felt as helpless as she. For the cancerous teachings of 
ignorance there is no healing save in knowledge; and the 
mind diseased, unlike the body, will not bear the knife at the 
root of the woe; it rather requires gentle handling, time and 
the tender tricks of art to woo it back to health. Hers was 
a present need; she being one of those all-soul creations 
which, once lighted, will turn upon and consume itself in its 
own fire. He forbore to use the knife. So that to her, 
although she still respected his great knowledge and 
admired his undeniable goodness, he was still an infidel, a 
non-partaker in the feast of the saints. His heart was as 
sore as hers ; still he must say something, since she had come 
to him for help. 

“ Alicia,” he began, “ Brother Barry has presented to you 
but one view of the great God ; there is another, child —” 

She silenced him with her hand. “Oh, I have been a sin- 
ner, I haw been a sinner, Dr. Borin’; God might burn me 
in the lake of fire and still be too good ter me. I know it, 
I know it.” 

He sighed, discouraged at the outset. But there was 
another string upon which he might sound for a response. 

“ Alicia,” he said, “ you are considering only yourself in 
this matter. Listen tome. When God puts into the heart 
of-an honest, earnest man, as you believe God does, a love 
for an earnest, tender woman, He puts the feeling there to 
bless and enrich both his life and hers. Such love may not 
be lightly set aside. There are consequences, fearful amd 
destructive, which sometimes do and always may attend 
cruelty to one who loves us. I know whereof I speak.” 

She was silent, knowing that he referred to his own 
unhappy experience. After a moment he continued: “ You 
have no right to spoil Joe’s happiness fora whim. No true 
woman will grieve the heart that loves her.” 
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Still she made no reply; she was afraid of him, afraid to 
trust him, afraid to trust herself. Above all she was afraid 
of her religion ; it had become her tyrant; she was ready to 
sacrifice whatever it might demand; not only her love, but 
her life as well. 

« Alicia,” he said, studying carefully the varying shadows 
of her face, “is this your only reason for refusing Joe ? ” 

She started, flushed, and, without replying, rose to go. He 
also rose, and, scarcely knowing that he did so, put himself 
between the door and her. 

« You must answer my question; tell me, before I let you 
go, if religious motives alone influence you in your refusal to 
become the wife of Joe Bowen.” 

There was a flash of the gray eyes, a curl of the thin, 
bloodless lip. She lifted her hand, as of one about to take 
an oath. Instead, however, she waved him out of her path. 

“Stand out of my way,” she commanded. “Iam obligated 
to no man so much that I must take oath to every foolish 
thought I ever had, as I can see.” 

He laughed and moved aside to let her pass. Her simple 
effort at parrying, her refusal to deny the suggestion carried 
in his questioning, her excitement that was embarrassment 
more than anger, —all these spoke more than her simple 
admission could have spoken, and he was content. 

It is enough sometimes to know one’s self beloved, without 
the additional joy of possession. 

He stood a moment at the little back gate through which 
she had passed, to watch her climbing the brown path, 
winding in and out the denuded, snow-rimmed mountain 
growth. Her dress of blue homespun, the large-plaided, 
many-hued shawl, the bright head wearing its crown of gay 
red felt,—all these combined to make a rare dash of color 
against the dead whiteness of the landscape. 

Three times she paused to rest, while only the preceding 
summer she had come down that same path with .the light 
step of a mountain doe, and cheeks to shame the roses that 
had bloomed beside her door. Alas, the roses were all dead, 
in garden and young life alike. 

«And all so unnecessary,” said the doctor, still watching 
the bright confusion of color disappearing among the gray- 
ness of the heights. She would not climb beyond the clouds, 
poor Alicia; she would only pass into the gloom of the 
confusing mists. He sighed, and turned back to his cabin. 
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“She will be dead before another winter. I might have 
saved her once, and both of us been happy. But not now, 
not now. Fanaticism is stronger than affection; hers, with 
Al’s death to help along, will soon end it all for her, — my 
poor Alicia.” 

It came sooner than he expected. All spring he watched 
her fade. The red roses returned to the bush by the cabin 
— but not to the cheek of the fading girl. She came and 

nt as usual, still brought her offering of fresh eggs and 
noord though now she left them with old Diley in the 
kitchen. Her chats with the Doctor were limited to short 
resting spells at the gate, where he sometimes hailed her on 
her trips to and from Sewanee. These meetings were as 
much a torture to him as they were to her; she was not in 
his life now, nor of it; his own hand had put her from him. 
If he could have heard from her own lips, just once before 
she went from him, a tender word, could have had one assur- 
ance that the pure young heart was his, he could have felt 
that to lay her in her grave was sweeter far than to have 
yielded her to another. But, try as he might, he could never 
surprise her into a betrayal of affection, if indeed she 
harbored any for him. Only once — it was the last visit she 
made to him—he had thought to probe her heart by an 
unexpected reference to Joe. "She had almost fallen into the 
snare he had set. 

* You owe it to him,” he declared, “to marry him. He is 
going to the dogs. I saw him drunk last week.” 

She recoiled and cried out so sharply he winced for the 
hurt he had dealt her. 

“1 can’t,” she sobbed. “ Oh, I can’t; I want to.do what 
seems to me right to do, but I cant — marry — nobody.” 

One June morning when the winds sang low in the forest 
they sent for him. The miller met him at the gate and bade 
him go in. 

“She'll soon be at rest, poor Lissy,” he said, “ an’ free o 
thar tormentin’. She ware a likely gal, an’ a good gal, befo’ 
the Methodists got holt of her. Trouble come to her, an’ 
they were not satisfied, but they must pile worry ’pon top of 
hit till she sunk under it. Go in, Dr. Borin’, an’ help my 
poor little gal ter die.” 

Granny stood in the doorway, awed and tearless, a strange 
subdued sorrow in her face. She moved aside to let him pass, 
pointing with her long finger to the little room where the 
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honeysuckle peeped in at the window and the June winds stole 
through the curtains of simple muslin to fan the brow of the 
sick girl. Granny had long ago recognized the fact that 
Lissy had passed beyond the skill of either infidel or herb. 

Alicia was awake, restless and tossing, a wild light in her 
eyes and a strange strength in the worn body. 

The physician stepped to the bedside and spoke her name 
softly. 

* Alicia.” 

At the sound of his voice she lifted herself in bed and 
cried out to him sharply : 

“Dr. Borin’,” she sobbed, “oh, Dr. Borin’, don’t let 
me die.” She caught his coat front and held it as he 
bent over her seeking to soothe and reassure her, although his 
heart was breaking with her piteous pleadings for life. 

“I’m afeard, oh, I’m afeard ter die. I’m afeard the devil 
will get me. Do you reckin the devil will get me, Dr. 
Borin’? I’ve been a-thinkin’ about what you said, an’ I’m 
afeard I done wrong after all, treatin’ of Joe so bad. But I 
meant it fur right. Oh, I did try ter do right; I did, I did, 
I did.” 

It was too cruel, after all her struggle and sacrifice to 
be so harassed at the last. 

He drew a chair to the bedside and folded the wasted, 
trembling hands in his. 

“Oh, you poor child,” he said. “ Have you been worry- 
ing over my foolish scolding? You did right of course, per- 
fectly right; and you're not to give the matter another 
thought. I will tell Joe that you thought of him and were 
sorry that you hurt him, if you wish me to do so; and he will 
forgive you, Alicia; I am sure of it.” 

“Oh, I wish’t you would,” she sobbed. “Teil him I’m 
sorry I had—to hurt him. Air you sure he won’t be mad 
at me?” 

“Perfectly sure, Alicia. May I take him your love? 
Must I tell him that you knew that you loved him — at the 
last ?” 

He bent his face to hers; he saw the old hurt, haunted 
expression return to her eyes. But she smiled, even in the 
face of death; the principle which had sealed her lips 
against the comforting lie spoke a comforting, a blessed 
truth to him. 

“ You do not love him, Alicia? Is that it? You love another 
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who held you in heart from the first moment he saw you, 
dear? You loved him a little in return, for all he was so 
old, so much too old for you, my poor darling?” * 

She nestled closer to him; her fingers closed upon his with 
convulsive strength. 

“Don’t tell him,” she begged. “Don’t ever let him 
know; it wouldn’t do any good — now.” 

“It is enough that I know, dear,” he said, with broken 
voice. “I shall take him your love, your dear love, the 
same you might have sent to Al. May I?” 

She nodded, and was silent. The shadowy gray eyes held 
many a doubt in their startled depths. 

“ Rest easy now,” said the Doctor, “and be happy. You 
have been a good girl, and have tried to do your duty.” 

He stooped and touched her forehead with his lips lightly, 
as one caresses a rose, afraid of bruising the tender petals. 
He pushed the golden strands of hair back from her brow 
that death had kissed, and saw her smile, as if the unutter- 
able sweetness of the caress were the one touch of earth, 
being so like divine, she would carry with her to make para- 
dise more perfect. 

Only a moment, one poor little moment of bliss, and the 
old horror, the fear of that which might await her when she 
should pass into the far mysterious, returned to torture her. 

“ Don’t let me die.” The poor plaintive pleading hurt his 
very soul to hear. 

“I’m afeard to go down into the pit, Dr. Borin’! I’m 
afeard of — God.” 

“ Afraid of the good God, dear? Think of him, Alicia. 
He alone can help you now. Remember only that He is the 
good God ; good, good.” 

“An’ the devil won’t get me? Oh, I’m afeard of the 
devil, an’ the fire that burns an’ never stops burnin’. Don’t 
let me die an’ go ter the devil, Dr. Borin’ !” 

She was weeping wildly; her terror was pitiful. He 
knelt by the bed and took the fragile, wasted form in his 
arms, holding her closely, so that she lay upon his bosom like 
a frightened bird with broken wings fluttering helplessly. 
Granny came in and stood over the foot of the couch; 
grandad had gone to fetch a neighbor; old Diley had come 
over to offer the assistance which she had learned was neces- 
sary at such times. The Doctor neither saw nor heard any- 
thing but the dying girl in his arms. She was his for the 
moment; to him it had been granted to soothe the last 
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moment of the life that had been so dear to him. He threw 
aside all disguise: he would speak the truth as he believed 
it, let the result be what it might. 

« Lissy,” he said, his face near her own, “ listen to me, dear 
child. There is no devil. There is no devil and no lake of 
fire. Can you hear me, Lissy? And do you understand?” 

Into the frightened eyes crept an expression of wonder that 
mellowed into perfect joy. 

« Air you sure?” she whispered. “Sure he can’t get me?” 

« As I am that you are going straight to God, dear. Don’t 
you be afraid ; don’t think of death at all; just remember the 
good God. You know Him, Lissy?” 

She drew a long,deepsigh. “Oh yes, I know Him. I'm so 
glad, so glad there ain’t any devil. 1 was soafeard of him, 
and now there ain’t any, there ain’t any.” 

She nestled her head against his bosom; the heavy lids 
dropped wearily. Granny put her apron to her face and 
went out to nurse her grief alone. Old Diley began to move 
the medicine bottles from the little candle-stand at the bed’s 
side. She knew they would be needed no more. 

But Dr. Boring neither stirred nor spoke, nor moved 
his eyes from the beautiful face upon his bosom. He was 
waiting for the last recognition, which he felt sure would not 
be denied him. There was a moment of intense silence 
before Alicia lifted her hand and placed it upon his bosom. 
He moved it gently to his neck, when she opened her eyes, 
shadowless now, and smiled. With the smile came a sigh, a 
breath of inexpressible content. The smile, the sigh spoke to 
him, a wordless message, but he understood and was content. 
He put her back upon the pillow, wordless and without tears, 
and passed out where death had entered. His hand, as he 
passed, brushed a large full-hearted rose that bloomed upon 
the bush beside the door; the crimson petals fell apart and 
lay about his feet. It was well the roses should fade, — he 
wondered if they might not know that she was dead. The 
little tragedy in hearts was played. Henceforth life would 
wear its gray and return to its old silence. Into the heart's 
Holy of Holies only memory, the high priest, may enter. 


The days multiplied to weeks, the weeks and months 
drifted drowsily into years, and autumn, purple with haze and 
steeped with the odor of fading vegetation, was come again. 
The Indian pipes were in bloom, and where the golden-rod 
had died, bunches of gray stubble waved in the October wind. 
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In the Doctor’s cabin the fires had been lighted, for the 
nights were cool. He still went about among his sick, doing 
a quiet good. The guest-chamber sheltered but few now, 
since Brother Barry had been sent upon a different circuit. 
Sometimes Joe Bowen would lodge there, but not often; he 
had become restless ‘after Alicia’s death, and was fond of 
roaming the woods alone of nights, although he often came 
over to sit afternoons in the sunshine and talk with the 
Doctor of Alicia. So changed, so softened, and so gently 
patient was he, that Dr. Boring sometimes found it difli- 
cult to trace in the quiet, steady farmer the old fiery-tempered 
Joe who had once commanded him to come out and fight for 
the girl they each loved. 

Only in one respect was he unchanged,—he was still 
proof against Brother Barry. 

“TI ain’t got no religion, Dr. Borin’,” he was wont to 
declare, ‘no more than I had when Lissy Reams uster name 
me for a sinner. ,An’ I don’t know no more than I did then. 
But, Dr. Borin’,’ — and his voice would fall to a low, not 
unmusical cadence, — “ when they talk of Christ I seem to 
see Him wanderin’ through the mount’n, lonesome-like an’ 
weary, huntin’ for the strays amongst His sheep. An’ oh! I 
feels for Him, I feels for Him. I know what ’tis to be a 
lonesome wanderer in the mount’ns. I know what ’tis to feel 
the rocks and thorns that cut an’ prick. I know what ’tis to 
be forgot’of all, except, maybe, of Him, who lived alone an’ 
lonesome too; though I ain’t unmindful of the word she 
sent ter me, her love an’ her good-by. I remembers them, 
an’ they air sweet to me. But they air not that which com- 
forts me; it’s Him, Him who suffered too; an’ so I say I feels 
for Him, Christ or elder brother, Son of God or son of man, 
which you will. He’s nigh to me; His presence holps me. 
Somehows I don’t look to reach the heights, whar the skies 
air fair an’ the eagles swim. But I’m content ter walk the 
valley path so long as He walks with me.” 

And with a sigh, half sad, half resigned, he lifts his 
eyes to the purpling hills where Alicia sleeps underneath the 
soughing hemlocks, where in summer the cows couch under 
the shadow of the cliffs, hard by Pelham, and in winter the 
wind, like a spent runner, moans among the trees, lamenting, 
mayhap, those baffling mysteries which to her have been at 
last made plain. 


The End, 








TIME. 


BY EDWARD A. OLDHAM. 


Time is a wizard necromancer, who, 

With sleight of hand and charming unconcern, 

Gives frequent exhibitions of his art 

To gaping crowds that note his dextrous skill, 
> But fail to follow close each wondreus change. 
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BETWEEN TWO WORLDS. 


BY MRS. CALVIN KRYDER REIFSNIDER. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Mr. Goode left her at the door and turned and walked 
thoughtfully away, while Salome climbed her stairway with 
strange emotions in her troubled breast. Her dinner, which 
was served from the coffee-house, was scarcely tasted, and all 
the afternoon strange suggestions came to her mind. She 
could not go home. She had no money except what she got 
from Ruby; she could not ask them to come to her, because 
they were poor, but somehow she wanted for the first time to 
see her parents, hey home, her little sister and brother, and she 
wrote her mother a long loving letter. At last she thought 
the next best thing would be to write a letter to Ruby. She 
wrote a dozen and tore them up. 

“No, I will not. I will goon to the last. Let Mr. Goode 
tell them what he pleases. I might be sorry afterward if I 
wrote in this silly mood with all the power of that minister’s 
words upon me. ‘To write as I feel now, and to feel and act 
to-morrow as I did yesterday, would be inconsistent in a worse 
hypocrite than I.” 

* There it is again.” 

“Go to the —— Chapel to-night. I will show you where.” 

“Ha! this becomes interesting. I verily believe that I’m 
possessed one hour by an angel, the next by a devil. But 
as I have nothing better to do I'll follow the spirit whitherso- 
ever it leadeth.” 

As she locked her door and prepared to descend she again 
addressed her unseen guide, saying : 

“T am ready.” 

She walked without hesitation to a certain chapel in 
Square, found it already quite well filled, and the usher 
seated her very near the pulpit. After a hymn was sung a 
man with little of the apostolic appearance about him save his 
dress, presented the preacher, who, to Salome’s amazement, 
was a woman, —a returned missionary who wanted to tell all 
about the foreign lands she had visited, the heathen she had 
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seen, and the good work the Lord was doing through the 
missionaries, or, to put it in her way, the good work the mis- 
sionaries were doing for the Lord. So decidedly opposite 
was this woman’s teaching to that in the morning sermon 
that Salome could but marvel. The woman was about forty- 
five years of age, of a sensational or emotional nature, seeking 
to work upon her hearers’ sympathies by depicting the hor- 
rors of the hell that awaited the benighted heathen, and the 
great responsibility that rested upon the enlightened Chris- 
tian world to save them. She even went so far as to say, 
“ He that forsaketh not father and mother, sister and brother, 
to follow me, is not worthy of me,” and that “following Him” 
meant the care of the heathen. 

When the service was over the woman came down among 
the congregation. Salome seemed to specially attract her. 
She walked straight to her and, taking her hand, asked her : 

“ My sister, have you found the Lord?” 

To which Salome bluntly replied : 

“ This morning I thought I had. To-night I feel I’ve lost 
Him, and I regret exceedingly that I came here.” 

“ Why, my child, why?” she asked, rolling up her eyes 
till only the whites could be seen. 

“I do not like to hear such things as you said. It stirs up 
doubts in my mind about the goodness of God or the divin- 
ity of Christ. What business had he to make heathen, know- 
ing that without light they’d go to hell, and knowing, too, 
they could not all be enlightened in this world? For my 
part I think those who never are enlightened are safer than 
those who, having the light, disobey it.” 

*“ Who are you, child?” asked the startled woman. 

“ Why, I am nobody, specially. I expect to rise to fame 
and fortune above the footlights on the theatrical stage. | 
make my début next winter.” 

- If Salome had fired a bullet with each word she spoke she 
could not have made her listener groan and dodge and 
tremble more horribly. 

“ No wonder you don’t pity the heathen ; but I know you 
realize the sin you are about to commit in going on the stage.” 

“Indeed I do not. I shall earn a fortune, and any mission- 
ary would like to have some of the money thus acquired, 
while I should think if the acting were a sin the reward was 
acurse. I expect to play moral plays; I expect to pay my 
debts; I expect to have church people ask me for money, 
too.” 
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“Give me your address, child, give me your address. You 
are in a very bad state, a very bad state indeed,” she said, 
feeling in her pocket and producing a tablet and pencil. 

“That may be,” said Salome, “but I wouldn’t swap my 
prospects for yours.” 

She handed her a card and then left the place, wondering 
why she had been led here to hear the very opposite of what 
she had heard in the morning. The softness was oozing out 
of her heart. Had she met Mr. Goode now she would have 
been afraid to speak to him, for sin makes cowards of us all, 
and she felt the old sins of doubt, hatred, anger, and jealousy 
coming back. 

* Ambition, thou glorious cheat! Come back to me! 
You're all that will raise and hold me up till victory is won,” 
she cried, as she flung herself wearily upon her bed that night. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


’ 

Mr. Goode returned and delighted them all by his report 
of Salome, for we know that he had met and spoken to her 
under most favorable circumstances, and all seemed to be 
very generously disposed toward her. 

It was not until Mr. and Mrs. Goode and Ruby were alone 
again that Mr. Goode explained the object of his visit to 
London, and showed them the only clew he had upon which 
to work. ‘The newspapers that he had found at the time of 
Mr. Gladstone’s death contained speeches of a famous barris- 
ter, and in those of later date he was called the modern 
Pericles. The last, which was dated twenty-two yeats before, 
spoke of the mysterious disappearance of this same gentleman, 
then a member of Parliament. The paper which Ruby’s 
father held in his dying hands contained this article : 

Inquiries are being made concerning a once prominent man whose name 
it is only necessary to mention in order to recall to mind the brilliant 
though brief career of a man who startled the world with his profound 
thoughts, and thrilled every audience with his magnetic and powerful 
presence and wonderful voice. ‘The inquiry develops the fact that for 
some reason, known to no one, this man changed his name by order of 
court in —— to that of Gladstone, and since that time has spent his life in 
training other men in his divine art, and is welland favorably known in 
that capacity. It is further developed that he left England more than 
two years ago with his beautiful daughter, whose rare beauty created 
exceptional notice in all the courts of Europe, where she was most 
graciously received. Secret inquiries are being made to find the present 
dwelling place of this gifted man and his lovely daughter. The object or 
motive of the inquiry is still a mystery. 
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“ There now,” said Mr. Goode, as he read the last line, “ it 
is sure that your father and this barrister are one and the 
same, for I examined the court records, and I found one man 
who had known him quite well. He said your father went 
travelling, a brilliant man, having achieved great success and 
inherited a fortune, and returned two or three years later a 
white-haired wreck (that was when mother and I came 
along to care for you); that he made known his desire to 
give instruction in oratory, but strangely enough appealed 
to the court to have his name changed, a foolish thing, the 
man thought, as his own was so famous, and that in every 
way he had endeavored to lose his identity except to a few 
friends. The man to whom I allude is a minister, under 
whom your father studied the new spiritual philosophy which 
this man preaches.” 

“Was no reason given then? Was no sin —’ 

“ Nothing that he ever heard. His character was above 
reproach.” 

“My mother —?” 

« Ah, there is the strange part. I learned from his oldest 
friend that he was not married when he left London. He 
must have married soon afterward. Then, after your birth, 
the wife died — or— ” 

He saw the face finish the remainder of the sentence. 

* Then there was no scandal — no crime — no —” 

“T heard nothing that would lead me to believe that any 
one knows or ever heard anything about your mother. I 
have reason to believe that it was a subject that he never 
mentioned to any one on earth, and died taking his secret 
with him to the grave.” 

“ Who do you suppose is having this inquiry made ?” 

“ That I cannot tell. She, perhaps, if she lives.” 

Ruby sat with folded hands and a face white as the robe 
she wore. 

“ The subject was one I always dreaded to mention to my 
father, but now I see how wrong I was, for I had a right to 
know. Qh, father, you did not understand how I must suf- 
fer for this neglect.” 

“ Take courage,” said Mrs. Goode; “ what he did not finish 
in the flesh he will complete in the spirit. He often said so.” 

Ruby’s heart was too sore to be comforted. She had 
received a long letter from Solon, and now realized that life 
alone, or separate from him, was worse than death. She 
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could never call him back until she knew there was no stain 
upon her. Yet had her father not oftentimes spoken of her 
marriage, and had he known there was aught to prevent her 
marrying an honorable man would he not have told her? At 
times she believed she should not trouble herself about it; 
that if this grand man loved her, he loved her for herself 
alone, and it would matter little to him from whence she 
sprung. But the thought could not dwell long with her. 
She felt that he mt know all and judge for himself. She 
remembered the ivarked distinction with which her father 
was always treated. She recalled his care in training her in 
childhood as though to fill some exalted position ; their wel- 
come in every land where they had travelled, when he had 
lectured, and the thousands that had come to listen, and yet 
this man whom she had known only thus was he who had 
once won fame in Parliament and at the Queen’s Bench, and 
died only as a well-known lecturer and teacher. 

She shrank within herself with a kind of shame. She was 
deaf to Mrs. Cadmus’s entreaties to come to her; to let the 
air and sunshine banish this morbid grief for her father, for 
such they supposed it to be. 

She never asked them of their son, but listened with eager- 
ness to all they said about him, and sometimes they feared 
her frank, innocent nature was changing in this grief and 
loneliness, and so they wrote to their son and urged his retirn. 

Dr. Cadmus was busy with his own plans, but he sadly 
missed the great orator. He chose no other friend to fill his 
vacant place, and he found that he and Solon must solve the 
problem alone. 

So time rolled on. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


There came many days to Ruby now when the mirrors 
reflected a pale face and a sadder than she had ever seen 
there before. There were times, too, when questions rose in 
her mind why she should suffer innocently for the wrong- 
doings of others; then a feeling of bitterness, a new, strange 
pain which changed her lovely face like a mask and gnawed 
at her vitals, and days and nights of gloom when her good 
friends could not comfort her nor show her the way. The 
silent monitors in her mirrors must do their work. They 
showed her plainly the inward struggle that was going on. 
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She realized that her father’s instructions were only too cor- 
rect, that the spirit builds the body to its own mould. She 
viewed that body in her mirrors and acknowledged it was 
true. She saw her own cheek mantled in a blush of shame 
as she compared herself with the image once reflected there. 

« And if this goes on,” she cried, “ why, I must look like 
this always. Nay, not like this; there is no standstill. | 
shall have hardened these lines of bitterness until they are 
carved forever there. I shall retain this rebellious fire in my 
heart until it has consumed all my loveliest qualities. Why, 
even yesterday I wished for money that I might travel and 
get away from myself, and the second wish was that I had 
kept what I had given to Salome. Oh, Ruby, Ruby! gem 
of celestial love, where art thou wandering?” 

Clasping her hands to her eyes she sank slowly, slowly to 
the floor like a drooping lily that withered before some poi- 
soned breath of air, and she lay there wrestling in her agony, 
how long she never knew, but when she rose up she felt that 
a new spirit was born within her, a something that told her 
she had stumbled and fallen at the first blow of adversity, 
and somehow her mind now turned strangely toward Salome ; 
Salome who had borne trials of sorrow and shame all her 
life ; Salome — and now that face that had so shocked her 
in its unfeigned expression of horror, of fear, of shame, 
almost of hate, as she fled from the doorstep, came back ; 
Salome alone, the proud recipient of her despised favors 
which she took in the revengeful hope of repaying ; Salome 
with no memories of peace and love, with nothing but ambi- 
tion to spur her on. 

“Salome, Salome! the Lord judge betwixt me and thee. 
Thou hast grown stronger in thy suffering than I in my ease.” 

There were days when the organ tortured her with music 
that had once touched her heart and caused her lips to burst 
forth into song; days when the fragrance of the freshly 
blooming flowers turned her faint and sick; days when the 
waving palms seemed to lure her into deeper gloom; days 
when the statues appeared to hold silent converse about her, 
to try her before a speechless tribunal and then turn their 
eyes away in condemnation as she strolled along the aisles ; 
days when the crimson and gold hangings about the altar 
seemed turned to blood and fire. 

Instead of confiding in her friends she drew away from 
them. She was selfish in her sorrow, weak and ignoble. 
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It was during this time that a dear friend of Solon’s died 
suddenly, and Mrs. Goode brought them the news, for she 
had heard Mrs. Cadmus say that it was the love of Damon 
and Pythias. 

It was the first thing that had aroused any interest in her 
heart for some time. Then she thought of another's grief, 
and yet to her death was not the worst thing that could 
befall human beings. She thought of her lover’s grief when 
he should hear the sad tidings away off in some foreign land ; 
how his proud head would be bowed in sorrow. He would 
even weep then, perhaps, like other men, and yet in all else 
he was so proud, so strong, so self-sustained. How it would 
wring his heart to know that his friend would not greet his 
return, and how he must ever remember him as he had seen 
him last. What comfort! thought Ruby. None such was 
hers. If she knew positively that her mother was dead and 
had died an honest, honorable woman, she would indeed be 
comforted. But as though the clouds would never break 
away again, one day soon after the funeral of Solon’s friend 
Ruby received a visit from a strange gentleman. Mr. and 
Mrs. Goode accompanied him into her presence, and they all 
sat a few moments in her father’s study in silence, he won- 
dering how to begin what he had come to communicate, and 
they wondering what was the object of his call. 

He was the typical London lawyer, a veritable Tulking- 
horn, and Ruby trembled visibly when she. thought that he 
might carry about him in that insinuating way the secret of 
her life that might, once exposed, separate her forever from 
all that the world held dear to her. He was deep, cunning, 
and relentless. He wormed himself into their presence and 
he had expected to worm himself out. All at once Ruby felt 
a new sphere about her. While she looked at the anxious faces 
of her friends bent upon this wicked man she grew strong. 
Was it the spirit of her dead father risen up at last to con- 
front his enemy in her presence? She did not know, but she 
did know that he would now find what he did not expect. 

*“ Now, sir,” she said, and her voice startled him no less 
than it did Mr. and Mrs. Goode, “since you have taken the 
pains to seek us and invade our privacy without so much as 
asking permission, you will, at least, have the goodness to be 
brief. We will listen to no preliminary remarks, no apolo- 
gies for intrusion; time with us is precious. Your business 
in the fewest words possible.” 
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He was so disconcerted at the manner and tone, as well as 
the words, that he turned his little black eyes nervously upon 
her. 

“Umph! Ah! I rather think if you knew my business 
you would appreciate my— ah— er—desire to break it as 
quietly as possible.” 

“Oh no, we would not at all. We all know that your pro- 
fession represents very little justice, a great deal of injustice 
mixed with malice and hate and revenge, until there’s no 
room for a particle of friendship or love in it. We expect 
nothing agreeable; for could it be something pleasant for 
us we would know it was harmful to somebody else; so 
proceed.” 

“ Your late father, ma’am, I believe, left considerable valu- 
able property — ahem — and some money — ahem.” 

« That is all true.” 

“ Well, ah — ahem —” 

“ Mr. Goode, please bring this gentleman a glass of water ; 
he seems to have difficulty in speaking; it may refresh 
him.” 

«“ No—no —ah—thank you. This property I believe you 
consider yourself heir to?” 

“IT am, by deed from the grantor, complete mistress of 
it.” 

He turned pale for a moment and then said : 

“ The ah — the Bank ah —” 

“ You mean the certificates of deposit? They are in my 
name, and there is no one on earth who has any right, title, or 
claim to them; and so firm was my father in impressing this 
fact upon me, so resolute in making it impossible for gentle- 
men of your profession to annoy me, that I do assure you 
with his legal ability he was quite capable of understanding 
your plots and of counterplotting you before his death, and 
has left his daughter thoroughly capable of carrying out his 
wishes. And now, sir, if that is all, you have had a long 
journey and some expense to no purpose. Mr. Goode here 
can convince you by the records that I have informed you 
correctly.” 

“No one can touch a dollar. It would be a futile attempt,” 
Mr. Goode declared firmly. 

The man sat silent, a new thought evidently occurring to 
him. He had been deprived of his introduction, intending 
to bring doubt, perhaps terror, to a weak girl and an unbusi- 
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nesslike man, for he had drawn on his imagination before he 
saw them. 

“ But suppose, ma’am, I can prove to you there is a 
wife, ma’am, whose claims must be recognized?” 

“Then you would tell me something that I had never 
heard my father speak of, and but for my own existence 
should not know ever existed, but would deny her claim, 
according to my late father’s instructions.” 

« A remarkable young lady, to deny her own mother!” 

« Yes, it may seem so, twenty-two years after she denied 
me. I never remember seeing her; I never heard my father 
or any other person mention her name; I don’t know it now; 
I only know that my father took care to change his own so 
that I did not wear the same that she might wear; for all of 
which I know he had the best of reasons.” 

« Suppose, ma’am, your mother is living, is poor and is in 
need of help; what then?” 

« Put it that way, sir, if you please, and I might give her 
alms as I would to any one else who is destitute.” 

For a moment the man looked upon her with eyes that 
boded ill, —a tiger brought to bay. She returned his gaze 
as steadily as though she were a giant and he an impudent 
pigmy. 

“Then, ma’am, I see there is only one course to pursue, 
and that is one that I do assure you, ma’am, will reflect no 
credit upon your name.” 

“ You forget, sir, the name I wear is untarnished. If there 
is, or was, a name that the unhappy person you please to 
refer to wears, that bears aught of stain upon it, beg her to 
believe that I, not knowing her, but having known my father, 
must believe that she, not he, put that stain upon it. And 
now I cannot give you more of my time. Mr. Goode, show 
this man out.” 

Had her father stood in her stead in the passion of his 
early wounded pride Mr. Goode would not have been more 
ustonished at her look, her manner and words. She rose and 
quietly left the room, and there was nothing left to be done 
but to show the irate visitor out. He had intimidated many 
a weaker man, cajoled many strong ones, but this quiet 
girl with her fair face and golden hair had utterly vanquished 
him in ten minutes. 

“You shall hear from me again,” he said between his 
teeth to Mr. Goode. 
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“My dear sir, don’t trouble yourself. Some of us will 
remember you without further reminder. I really would not 
like you to worry yourself needlessly any further.” 

It was truly a blessing to Ruby to have her mind turned 
into a new channel, even though it all bore upon this subject, 
for this stirred up within her a new courage and will force. 

It brought back her father and all the peaceful days with 
him ; a determination to execute his will in this as rigidly as 
in regard to Salome’s education. And as her mind reverted 
to those days she forgot her own grief in remembering his. 
She was not the only innocent person who must suffer for 
and with the guilty. He had borne sorrow, perhaps shame, 
for another, and he had risen up above it and taught her how 
to do the same. He had conquered in the name of Him who 
came and suffered and conquered and made it possible for 
all believing in Him to conquer in His name. 

Yes, her father was merciful, just. Whatever the sim was 
he had no part in it. He had made her promise that not one 
dollar of his wealth should be spent for an unwise, unworthy 
purpose. This person, this — his wife, her mother — was the 
one to whom he referred, and her sin. She herself was 
nameless, and she felt her dead father’s spirit rise up within 
her, and his blood coursed hotly through her veins. No, no. 
His spirit had stood beside her and prompted every word she 
spoke to this stranger foe, for foe she knew he was. Perhaps 
the — ah, what of that other. 

She sank down in agony at the thought. “Oh, Solon, 
Solon, my beloved! Oh, father, finish thy life work! Tell 
me! Showme! Saveme! Oh, father! Heavenly Father, 
send him to me.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Summer bloomed, autumn ripened and faded, and winter 
came again. Over and over had the same routine been fol- 
lowed ; a drive, a picnic, in all of which Salome’s parents were 
participators; and sometimes as Ruby looked at them she 
thought how things had changed, and how really these peo- 
ple were the happiest whom she knew. The cloud upon her 
at times darkened the life of her friends. She seemed to 
have changed places with the Blakes. They were risen from 
the hells to a spiritual life, she cast down from heaven into 
the fiercest hells. 

One day as she sat wondering how long this monotonous 
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life would last for her, she looked up and saw her faithful 
friend patiently performing her task, sponging the dust from 
the leaves of the palms. It had always been Ruby’s care, 
but of late she had sadly neglected her duties, and the palms 
and flowers had begun to show that neglect. 

As she watched Mrs. Goode she remembered her promise 
to her father never to forget these people nor their goodness 
to her. She was amazed to recall that it had been days since 
she had held any conversation with them at all ; that during 
weeks and months she had withdrawn herself more and more 
from the Blakes until there was quite a breach, it seemed, 
between them. 

And now for the first time she saw that Mrs. Goode looked 
pale and had lost flesh, and really for the first time in her 
life appeared ill. It was not a recent thing, either, else not 
this terrible change. 

Ruby sat in a velvet chair near the pulpit, and the rich 
hangings fell about her. ‘Time was when * Goodie ” might 
have been sitting on the steps watching her perform this task 
and listening to her merry trills. ” 

Hark, what sound was that? A _ low, soft lullaby. 
“Goodie” sings to the flowers! Just as she had once 
soothed her, a little child, to rest. The dying day sends its 
last rays into the arched window, the Ascension, which 
catches and holds its golden light and throws it like a bene- 
diction upon “ Goodie’s ” hair. How white it is! 

* How old is ‘Goodie’ anyway, I wonder? Oh, * Goodie’ 
does that soft song take you back twenty years or more? It 
has made me a child again! Oh, Goodie, Goodie, why do 
you sing that song to-night, or why did you not sing it ere 
my heart had wandered so far away? Then had I run to 
thee and thrown my arms about thee. Now, Goodie, I must 
sit here and let it thaw the ice of selfishness and turn it into 
a limpid stream of love which will bear me on to thee. Ah, 
Goodie, thou hast thy faithful True, while I have naught, 
naught but thee.” 

Goodie had sung the flowers to sleep. She had wakened 
the old, benumbed love in her darling’s heart at last. Ruby 
sits long, battling with right and wrong. 

“I can do nothing for them, but why should I not at least 
be pleasant and hold their love to me?” 

She despised herself, and, going to her room, she noted in 
the mirror a new change. It boded no ill to Goodie, and that 
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night before she slept she had made her peace with them, had 
wept as of old on Goodie’s bosom, and been soothed and com- 
forted there. 

“Oh, Goodie! You can never, never know what I have 
suffered. But I should not have forgotten you and True in 
my own selfish sorrow.” 

“All, too, my dear, so uselessly ; for had you known how 
the man you loved and were dying for was perverting the 
glorious gifts God gave him you would have scorned him 
long ago,” said Mr. Goode. 

Ruby raised her head and cast a look of fear upon him from 
eyes that were still brimming over with tears. 

“How? What do you mean?” * 

*“]T mean that Mr. Solon is lecturing over all the world, 
defaming the God who created him. Oh, Ruby, child! that 
you should ever have shed a tear for that great infidel.” 

* Who told you that ?” 

“ His own father, who has his lectures, which have been 
printed, as well as all the dreadful things both churchmen and 
laymen say against him. But some publishing house in New 
York has printed them in book form, and I sent for one and 
have it. It is indeed a dreadful thing.” 

“ May I see it, Mr. Goode?” 

“ Yes, dear. Nothing will cure you half so quickly.” 

“ Did his father say he was doing a wicked thing?” she 
asked. 

“Oh, no! His father says he is only showing the Chris- 
tian God to the people, who must have a better.” 

* Now, before I say good-night, let us arrange to have Mr. 
and Mrs. Blake look after things here, for we must indeed 
go away,” said Ruby. “We can trust him with the keys 
and pay him money that he needs so much to aid little 
mother.” 

Mr. Goode brought her the book, and she went to her room. 
Sitting down alone she opened it and read words that the 
world thought were treason against God; but she read on; 
read as she had never read in that Book of Life; read sacred 
things held up to ridicule by the man she loved; read that 
he believed her God to be a monster, worse than man; and 
yet she read, bending over the book until the evening faded 
into darkness, darkness paled into dawn, and this same God 
that Abraham worshipped, as Solon said, this same sun poured 
forth his beams into the Temple and she looked up and wel- 
comed him. 
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The day was done, and indeed the night far spent, when 
Solon laid down his pen and rose and began pacing with 
measured tread the full length of his suite of rooms in 
Hotel. 

It was his custom to keep a diary for Ruby to read when 
they should meet again, and although he had been concise, so 
nearly had he penned his very thoughts that it was quite 
voluminous. 

He was never alone, for he kept her always near him. The 
creative faculty of his mind fashioned and followed her in a 
thousand lovely shapes. Thus she was ever his companion, 
always his inspiration, and her voice was celestial melody, 
her form self-poised as it floated in the air before him. 

He had waited and watched and hoped for the word which 
would recall him, but it came not; yet his kingly heart knew 
that all would*be well. I shall strive to be the more deserv- 
ing,” he said. 

Solon, the infidel, beheld the sun rise and bathe the 
world in light and touch the silent faces of the clouds and 
write upon them witha finger dipped in love. Love! Insuch 
an hour he felt a visitation from his God. His religion was 
self-taught, born of Jove and framed to the model of his own 
pure heart. When the shadows of the darkness fell and the 
stillness of death came down upon the earth, he trusted Him 
who ruled the day that He would deal kindly with him 
through the night. Yea, he trusted. Solon, the infidel, 
trusted his God. He asked no blessing; he implored no 
help; he begged for nothing ; he simply trusted the All Wise, 
who had created all, that He would take care of all. 

He reached out his hand with a strength supplied, he 
opened his mouth and taught with a wisdom given, he 
trusted more and more each day, and he felt willing to leave 
his treasure, his Ruby, his celestial love, the bride of his soul, 
the wife of his spirit, to this great God whom he saw and 
recognized and greeted in the morning light, the noonday 
sun, and in the deepening night, and assured Him by his 
answering smile, with his grateful heart, that he trusted 
Him. And yet he hated the Christian God ; this picture of 
an unjust Judge and Shylock Father; this changing, vari- 
able King ; in other words, these images of the clergy held 
up for worship by themselves. 
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He often thought of Him who said, “ Let not your heart 
be troubled, neither let it be afraid.” 

Solon walked out every morning with his God; he ate 
with Him, and he lay down at night to sleep with his God 
around, above, beneath him; the downy pillow smoothed by 
Him, his head upon His breast; and should he fail to wake, 
why, he had simply lost the veil which hid his God from 
view, and henceforth would see eye to eye and face to face. 

Solon, the infidel, was a happy man, happy as the infant 
which lives in father’s and mother’s love and trusts in their 
wisdom. Seven days of the week were holy days to him as 
he walked amid the corn and counted the ripening ears — 
this organization and that for the lifting up of the people. 
He recognized that laws were made to please one class of peo- 
ple and not enforced to please the other half. He saw and 
felt and heard all the slamming of doors and raising of win- 
dows in this new condition of things. Everywhere it was 
the same ; the great undercurrent was felt of this new era 
upon the world. God walks the earth again, talks with His 
people, and all who will may speak to Him, receive from Him 
direct commission to do His work, one this and another that, 
but the great tendency is toward the same ultimation. 

Is the nation alarmed about her condition? Has the God- 
dess of Liberty found a cancer growing on her breast, and 
cries she for a surgeon from among the people? Or is the 
woman clothed in white about to be delivered of a son? 
Where is the Moses to come from, this Washington or Lin- 
coln? For come he will, and ride forth from among the 
people. 

But who is he? Where is he today? 

Solon was a perfect organ, receptive, eager, willing, 
ready to obey the voice of the inner man who led him nearer 
to his God, looked out through his eyes, heard through 
his ears, and spoke through his tongue; this inner man who 
rose up in defence of his God against the base accusations 
against Him, and would teach others His divine character of 
love and protection for all His creatures. 

To-morrow he would lecture for the last time until he 
returned home, visited his parents and Ruby; for the two 
years had now expired, and he would have her know the date 
of his return for her had been ever in his heart and mind. 


(To be continued.) 


BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


AN ORIGINAL BOOK. * 


‘TRUE MEMORY,” REVIEWED BY REv.J. B. PARMELEE, REV. GEORGE 
NELSON SMITH, REV. HARRY C. VROOMAN, AND REv. B. CARRA- 
DINE, D. D. 

ZL. 


This is the most wonderful book of the century now closing. It 
steps forth singly, having no fellow in its field; it stands alone, having 
no finite authority to support it. As to man’s prehistoric condition it 
opens a realm heretofore unsuspected, or at least unannounced. 

It sounds like a further fulfilment of the Lord’s promise as given in 
Joel ii. 28, 29. 

The book as a whole clearly sustains the claims of its first chapter, in- 
cluding the remarkable closing words of that chapter: ** This preparation 
continued until the following revelation was given me.” 

This little — great — work is destined to make an unparalleled stir in 
the thinking world, and especially among the dry bones of theologians, 
old or new. ; 

Personally I estimate a writing by the impression it makes upon my 
own understanding, and its wholesome effect upon_my will and affections, 
and the impetus it gives toward the highest spiritual life and the noblest 
service to humanity. Furthermore, the manner in which these grand un- 
foldings came to the author places them beyond the range of mere human 
speculation, and bespeaks for them the most reverent and profound in- 
vestigation. 

The greater number of people may be unable to read the work, but it 
will richly repay those who can, and will inspire all sincere seekers after 
truth and its unselfish life to reach out and compass the end for which 
the book was given in the Divine Providence. 

It was my precious privilege to hear the author read the writing her- 
self; and the manner of the reading impressed me that, beyond a ques- 
tion, she knew and felt that she was not reading a thing of her own inven- 
tion, but that she was simply the channel for giving again to the world 
those lost truths which are essential to the full redemption of the race. 

As to her personality, she is one of the most transparent characters ; 
innocent as a little child of all deceit or other unworthy motives or pur- 
poses. One might as well expect to see water flowing uphill as to find 
her deviating from the truth to the value of one jot or tittle. Some may 
think her deceived, but no one who knows her well can conclude that 
she is a deceiver. Shall we then discredit her affirmation that she is not 


** True Memory ; the Philosopher's Stone. Its an through Ada Adam; its ‘Sees. 
ery through C hrist, “ by Mrs. Calvin Kryder Reifsnider. Clo $1.50. Arena Pub- 
lishing Company, Boston, Mass. 
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the discoverer of the wonderful disclosures of the book, but that they 
were revealed to her in panoramic vision? 

Most people will care nothing for it; the modern Pharisees will 
endeavor to strangle it; while a few will welcome it, thank God, and 
take courage. 

As the term memory is usually understood and employed, the title 
gives little, if any, idea of the real character of this absolutely unique 
work. It deals not with man’s natural memory, his storehouse of scien- 
tifics, but with the spiritual memory, especially as to the true knowledge 
and acknowledgment of God, how that knowledge was lost, what man 
was before the loss of “true memory,” and what he will become after 
its restoration ; also what the earth and its furnishings will become under 
the reign of *“‘ true memory ” regained. 

This is, perhaps, one of the accompaniments of the Lord in His 
second coming, though in a form unlooked for, and will be. for the open- 
ing of impaired mental vision, and the quickening of dead affections, and 
the bringing to the noontide the bright eternal day which has already 
dawned upon the world. J. B. PARMELEE. 

Il. 


” 


This little gem, as its title suggests, is a reading of the *“* Book of Life, 
Rev. xx. It is given in the form of an allegory of man’s racial and 
individual creation into the Lord’s image and likeness in a spiritual life ; 
his fall into earthly grossness of self and evil; his redemption by the 
loving Lord incarnate, and his uplifting again into more than his pristine 
spirituality and loveliness of life. In its introductory chapter it claims 
to be a revelation to the writer. So will it be, I am certain, to many a 
heart and soul to which it may come. It will be a revelation of the Holy 
Word’s unfoldings of the Father's love and care for men in all their 
kaleidoscopic career, and its promises that that love will at last draw 
them unto itself. 

Its next chapter is a reading of the scroll of the history of human 
genesis ; how the Creator Father evolved by His creative love and wis- 
dom a world for a spiritual-natural birthplace for His human children, 
where they were to grow up into the forms for which He created them, 
as recipients of the image of His truth and the likeness of His love. It 
was natural, as being on the ultimate plane of birth and rearing; but 
spiritual as being open up through the open heavenlies, up to Him who 
is essential spirit. It was a lovely and beautiful world, a pre-glacial 
world — pre-glacial both naturally and spiritually, with all that this 
implies. For it was a world infilled with warm fluent life, rather than 
one of mere cold dead matter which afterward came in when its life 
was closed out by the coming of the grosser self-men, called the “ flesh- 
men.” This ends the chapter, closing with the record, by those best 
qualified — the Enoch-men of Scripture evidently — of the departing wis- 
dom for the true memory of those who were to come. 

The next chapter is “*The Record.” It is an interpretation of the 
Genesis record of the defection from the primitive innocence through its 
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gradually descending steps; the illusions of the sense-life; the tempting 
serpent; the loss of love or charity through exaltation of cold faith 
alone; Abel slain by Cain ; and so on down to the destruction of wickedness 
by a flood, and the saving of the remnant, the Noah-men, by an ark of 
sustaining and protecting truth. 

The next chapter continues the story down through the Nimrod and 
Babel times tothe Abram call. A striking point in it is the showing how 
the sense-illusions of the flesh-men saw all their untoward changed con- 
ditions as the punishments of an offended God, rather than the fruits of 
their own evils. 

The next chapter is the interpretation of the Abram story, showing 
the Father's love call to the Abram state that offers material sacrifices in- 
stead of sacrifices of righteousness. It opens in clear, attractive, and help- 
ful light the correspondence of things visible to things invisible, and how 
this is the key to the word-picturing of the Scriptures. It closes with a 
pointing to the divinely human life of Jesus as the power that is to uplift 
man and ‘lead him back to his Father’s house.” 

The next chapter is the interpretation of the Moses, the emancipator, 
lawgiver, and leader story ; how the bondage to sense-knowledge is broken 
by the reception, learning, and direction of divine precepts of life. 
These are the means of recovery from the fall and all the earth-curses it 
had entailed —glacial cold, torrid burnings, fierce blasts, and deadly cobras 
—an environment reflecting the flesh-men’s inner world: the macrocosm 
imaging the microcosm. 

The next chapter is very strong. It is a scene: scientists seeking the 
soul by dissecting the body. They are disappointed that it has vanished 
and left no trace. I cannot resist the temptation to a few citations: 


A chemist looked wise and said to the surgeon, ‘‘I assure you, sir, 
that I can take this body and bring back to you in vials every particle of 
this man.” 

‘** But, sir’? whispered the priest, *‘ go find for me his soul.” 

‘** That,”’ answered the scientist, ** went out with his breath.” 

‘“*' Then,” whispered the priest, ** bring back to me his breath.” 

‘** Perhaps,” said the scientist, ‘* that returned to your God.” 

‘* Where,” said the priest, ‘* shall we wise ones find God?” 

‘** Leave that to the babes and sucklings,” said he. 

And I cried in my heart, **‘ Can anything die that God has made?” 


And so it bears you on. 

The next chapter is another reading from the scroll of the flesh-man’s 
history, closing with Solomon’s choice of wisdom. In its closing words, 

And my soul cried, ‘* Why have not all men thus asked of God wisdom 
to discern judgment?” 

And the voice answered, “ Self-love; love of dominion; love of the 
world,” — 
in these you find its keynote. 

The succeeding chapter is another reading from the scroll of human 
life-history. It is in fact a massing of Seripture words which tell that 
history in bird’s-eye view down to the day in which we live, embracing 
the first coming of the Lord to redeem, and His second coming to give 
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men the benefits of that redemption in His now newly established king- 
dom in the crowning church of the future world without end. This 
longest and strongest chapter of the book is its fitting close. No review 
can do justice to it. One must read it. 

One glimpse will show it well worth reading: 


We paused at the harbors and saw ships come in and go out. We 
saw the people of all nations and every tongue striving in this busy 
world for money, for power, position, possession, dominion. 

And I said to him, ** Why is this, Lord?” 

And he said, ** Because God is not there.” 

And I was afraid. I said, ** I thought God is everywhere.” 

And the Lord said, ‘*‘ Do you believe God was in the mind or heart of 
one you saw toiling and struggling there for money and for power?” 

And I said, *“* 1f God were not there they could not live, they could 
not breathe.” 

And the Lord said, ‘* Aye, outside of them, but he was not in them.” 

And we passed over the tall spires of the churches, and I said, ‘* Lord, 
is he here?” 

And the Lord said, ** Aye, outside.” 

And as we passed over the great cities with their towers, their armo- 
ries, their schools, and their factories, the Lord said, ‘* Verily I say unto 
you, greater cities than these lie in the bowels of the earth swallowed up 
in the twinkling of an eye.” 

And I asked, ** Because of God’s wrath against man? 

And the Lord said, ** Nay, because of man’s wrath toward man.” 


” 


And so the book sweeps on, gathering strength to the end. 
I will only add, this is a typically second-coming-age book. None 
of the former gross ‘ flesh-men ” ages could have produced such a book 
GEORGE NELSON SMITH. 


Il. 


There are books and books. This is one of those astounding ones 
that will be read and talked about. It will stimulate thought, inspire 
ardent admiration and bitter opposition. I predict that over and over 
again in its reception will be verified the followed terse truth told in a 
sentence on page thirty-five: ** But unless your words touched some- 
thing kindred in me I could not understand or believe them.” 

Some of its teaching is so at variance with the current materialistic 
philosophy of the world origin and order that, to say the least, some 
things will need be put on the mental shelf for further investigation and 
illumination ; but the main drift of the teaching is at variance only with 
the legalistic point of view of theology, and comes like a sweet breeze 
from Eden laden with spirituality and life. If to emphasize the divinity 
of Christ, to exalt the sacred Scriptures as the very word of God, the 
fountain of truth, the unnamable treasure of man; if to emphasize the 
new birth frot above, the rejection of the carnal man, and faith in the 
universal triumph of the kingdom of heaven, —if to do these things con- 
stitutes the soul of evangelical Christianity, then in the superlative 
degree is the teaching of this book evangelical. If to be orthodox means 
to keep to the narrow conception of the average blurred and materialis- 
tic vision, to pick anew the dry bones of a mere historic church and an 
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external faith, then in the most emphatic sense it may be pronounced 
fiercely unorthodox. From first to last it thrills with life. Whatever 
of capacity to think along lines of free, simple spirituality lies dormant 
in the mind is awakened and fed with a healthy spiritual meat. It boldly 
grasps the central spiritual facts and principles and personalities of the 
Bible and makes them stand forth on a mount of transfiguration irradi- 
ant with holy light. It stimulates the imagination like a storm at sea; it 
cleanses it like a vision of Christ. Itself a mystery, it clears up many 
mysteries and leads to infinite mystery. Very much of the practical 
teaching of the book is not strikingly new to the most advanced thinkers 
on spiritual subjects of our day, but the new point of view and the 
charming literary style give it a freshness and uniqueness that make it 
seem new throughout. The correspondence of all external things, includ- 
ing disease, cyclones, revolutions, and the like, to internal states of the 
collective mind is beautifully and strongly developed, and is worthy the 
deepest thought. It gives promise that our incoming age with its phi- 
losophy and ideals will be a spiritual one and embody social righteous- 
ness as the external order of the inner kingdom of God. Again, it 
upholds and strengthens all the best and most spiritual thinking of 
to-day in that it puts away by its every attitude, word, and suggestion 
that malevolent mantle of legal theology which the church inherited 
from Rome. And in the purest, sweetest spirit it teaches the divine 
descent of man from God and the blessed pledge of his realization of his 
sonship in the Spirit. 

The really startling thing about the book is the claim of its inspira- 
tional origin. But to those of us who have been so blessed as to have a 
personal acquaintance with its gifted author the simple preface of five 
lines, quoted from Acts v. 38, 39, is amply sufficient to cover all that 
may be said regarding this point at this time. 

HARRY C. VROOMAN. 
IV. 

The volume called ** True Memory,” by Mrs. Calvin Kryder Reifsnider, 
has just been given to the public. 

It is refreshing to read in these days of servile imitation and gross 
pictures of life in literature, a book of so much originality and soul-deep 
spirituality as ** True Memory.” 

With’ well-defined theological views of our own, yet are we always 
ready to recognize and appreciate the fresh, pure, beautiful, and good in 
the writings of others, though they may be in a different school of think- 
ing from our own. 

There are many charming thoughts and lovely religious lessons in 
**'True Memory.” None but a refined, cultivated, and spiritual nature 
could have written the book. 

When the authoress speaks of men disappearing from each other 
through sin, she brings out a thought to which chapters might have 
been devoted and yet only have deepened the interest. 

Again, when she tells of the Tower of Babel mistake, that the true 
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idea is to build these human life-temples of ours up until they reach the 
skies, there is a cordial agreement of heart and mind to the beautiful 
thought, and we say Amen. 

As we pondered over her representation of * true memory,’} the for- 
getting of the false human and the remembering all that God says, and 
the shaping of the life accordingly, we could not but be impressed how 
under different words and terms people are approaching Christ and each 
other in the spiritual life. ‘To us consecration to and faith in the Lord 
Jesus is the turning from the false in everything, closing the mind and 
life to all evil, forgetting the things that are behind, opening the win- 
dows toward Jerusalem, listening intently on the heavenward side, refus- 
ing to be affected by the opinions of men living a temporizing and carnal 
life and leaving Christ alone, believing all He says and giving up all for 
and to Him. 

‘To do this we have to go in the “*inner chamber,” which the author- 
ess speaks of, and when we come to the door Christ is there, and when 
we open it He comes in. Happy and blessed is the man or woman who 
allows Him to stay, and in His delightful companionship and purifying 
presence banishes and forgets the evil and remembers only that which 
comes from and is sanctioned of God. 

As the book under review teaches that the troubles of man began with 
forgetting God and becoming self-centred, so the positive lesson inculeated 
by it is that to be blessed and transformed we must remember Him and 
His words. 

David ** remembered God ” and was delivered. Solomon exhorts to a 
like remembrance. That indeed is a ** true memory ” which turns from 
the pleadings of self and the mere teachings of men to listen to and fol- 
low the Divine Word or Logos of the skies. He that Anows Him and 
keeps His words hath ey erlasting life, 

B. CARRADINE, D. D. 


A SILVER BARON.* 
REVIEWED By B. O. FLOWER. 


Considered merely as a romance of enthralling power “ A Silver 
Baron” is one which will attract the attention of earnest, thoughtful 
lovers of good fiction. It is intensely interesting from cover to cover, 
and though shadowed with the misery which the people have passed 
through, owing so largely to fundamental injustice and the mechanism 
of the tools of the Bank of England’s financial policy, it presents 
s»ylendid descriptions of the human heart at its best. Those who read 
about **A Silver Baron” will not forget him. His great-heartedness, 
his nobility of action, his steadfastness to principle, and the manner in 
which he scorned the subtle and seductive policy of the gold power 
reveal humanity at its best and show the divine in man. But aside 


*“A Silver Baron,” by Carlton Waite. pp. 325. Price, cloth, $1.25; paper, 30 
cepts. The Arena Publishing Company, Boston. 
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from the value of the book as a-mere romance, it is of very special 
interest to those who believe in real, honest money, those who believe 
that the man who creates the wealth rather than the man who acquires 
it is entitled to, at least, a fair share of the wealth. Hence, at this 
political crisis, when every man should register his vote at the polls 
and help save the independence of our great wealth-creating nation from 
‘Toryism and British rule, when the masses are massed against the 
classes, this volume is especially interesting and significant. It should 
be placed in the hands of every man who is capable of thinking and who 
loves his country. It is a thought-maker. It speaks for prosperity, 
for justice, for the happiness of the unborn as much as for the kappi- 
ness of the present generation. It is at once a strong novel and also 
a strong picture of human struggles against the octopus of plutocracy 
which has nowhere been better described than in the following words 
of Mr. William T. Stead in his ‘If Christ Came to Chicago,” with his 
accompanying description taken from Victor Hugo’s characterization of 
the octopus: 


The process of accumulation goes on irresistibly. The snowball 
gathers as it grows. Even spendthrifts and prodigals cannot dissipate 
the unearned increment of their millions which multiply while they 
sleep. The millionnaire is developing into the billionnaire, and the end 
is not yet. The transformation is hidden from the multitude because the 
coming despot eschews the tawdry tinsel of the crown, and liberty is 
believed to be as safe as well, let us say, as the populace of Rome 
believed the Republic to be when Julius Cwsar refused the imperial 
purple. But everywhere the money power has the people by the throat. 
Whether it is the pawnbroker down the levee, charging ten per cent per 
month interest upon the pledges of the poor, or.the millionnaire nego- 
tiating with newspapers for the abandonment of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, the spectacle is the same. The poor man is the servant of the rich, 
and at present stands in some danger of becoming his slave. 

Plutocracy in America even more than in England, to which I have 
already compared it, recalls Victor Hugo’s memorable description of the 
octopus. Victor Hugo was a great artist in words, and he described the 
octopus from life. Had he described it from his observation of plu- 
tocracy in America he would not have altered a single sentence. This 
description of this spectral phantom of the deep, the devil-fish, with its 
eight huge arms, with its four hundred pustules that cut and suck like a 
cupping glass, this loathly horror of vampire-death lurking in ocean caves 
to seize the limb and drain the life of the unwary fisherman, is only too 
true to life, as many an unfortunate will recognize. 

It winds around its victim, covering him and enveloping him in its slimy 
folds. . . . It is a spider in its shape, a chameleon in its rapid changes of hue. 
When angry it becomes paces. Its most disgusting characteristic is its impalpabil- 
ity. .Its slimy folds strangle, its very touch paralyzes. It looks like a mass of 
scorbutic gangrened flesh; itis a hideous picture of loathsome disease. Once fixed 
you cannot tearit away. It clings closely to its prey. How does it so do? By creat- 
ing &@ vacuum. ... It is a pneumatic machine that attacks you. Y¥ou are struggling 
with a void which possesses eight antennz. No scratches, no bites, but an indescrib- 
able suffocation. The terrible wretch grins upon you by a thousand foul mouths. 
The hydra incorporates itself with the man, and the man with the hydra. You 
become one and the same. The hideous dream is in your bosom. The devil-fish 
draws you into its system. He drags you to him and into him; bound helplessly, 
glued where you stand, utterly powerless, you are gradually emptied into a loathsome 
receptacle, which is the monster himself. . . . The devil-fish is a hypocrite. 

‘*A Silver Baron” should be in the hands of every reader of THE 
ARENA, and in every club established for the dissemination of patriotic 
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literature. It should be read and scattered broadcast before the polls 
close in November. It will do a splendid work for the cause of the 
wealth-creators of America. 


THE JUGGERNAUT OF THE MODERNS.* 
REVIEWED BY EDAH CORVINUS. 


At last the book long looked for in America! 

It isa fashionable sport in these days to write a book. The sport 
might be harmless if played on proper grounds. But one must not make 
the soil upon which depends the nation’s life into play ground for society. 
What if we make the fields of corn and wheat into lawn-tennis grounds, 
while we have gardens and private grounds and cast-off lots all around? 
Sinful sport that! Not any better however, is the literary sport of the 
day. It is time to fight and struggle now, not to play and carry on a 
flirtation with public opinion. Yet this is what the majority of the writ- 
ers are doing. Glance over the books of the day. It does not take a long 
time to read them, shorter to forget them. Who would not call these soft 
terms and attacks with fancy weapons but play work? ‘There are times, 
however, when playing is so out of place as to become cowardice. What 
is it that stamps the literature of America to-day but lack of courage 
to say what must be said and analyze what must be analyzed? 

I look vut over the land between the Pacific and the Atlantic as it 
lies before me on the map free and mighty as the eagle which the 
thought of the people put into its shield. My eyes. seek the cities, the 
big, restless cities, and I think of the slums where outcasts from the 
nations drag through life; of tall, immense buildings where men and 
women work as machines, and throw away lives and characters for the 
almighty dollar. I glance over a mess of fine print hiding thousands 
and thousands of just such places as Buffalo city, in ‘‘ The Juggernaut of 
the Moderns.” I question whether here be not a soil for a national 
literature, strong and powerful as that of no other country, free and 
earnest enough to lift this land of freedom up toward its swimming 
high ideals. I wonder why in all this army of writers there is not one 
as he, the Old Giant of the North, who dares to walk against the tide of 
time, facing its rage and taking upon him its foam. Surely here is 
room for a Henrik Ibsen to tell society the truth, quivering with indig 
nation, heavy with sadness over reality, strong of faith in the future. 
No one has yet done it as has the author of *“* The Juggernaut of the 
Moderns.” 

“* The Juggernaut of the Moderns ” is the greatest production of modern 
realistic literature in America. It is a direct and powerful attack which 
cannot be ignored, and one feels that no shower of indignation can touch 
the author. Strange enough that the author of * The Juggernaut of the 
Moderns ” is a woman,—strange because of the justice with which the char- 


*“The Juggernaut of the Moderns,” by Rosa Hudspeth. Cloth, $1.25; paper 50 
cents. Arena Publishing Company, Boston, Mass. 
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acters are treated. It is not a wrathful attack in behalf of a crushed fel- 
low-sister; it is a great spirit’s grief and thoughts over the petty preju- 
dices and injustices of society; and between the lines we also feel some- 
thing like a deep respect for those strange powers in human nature and 
those deep mysteries of life which we may well ponder over, but dare not 
solve. ‘The Juggernaut of the Moderns ” is no fancy novel; itis reality ; 
and the author has been so busily and desperately at work scraping off 
the paint of conventionality and hypocrisy that society appears quite 
shocking. But the author is an idealist — does she know it herself? Truly 
as she knows the world she depicts, she ever lives in another world 
herself, not the world of the Christian, but the world of the soul that 
ever strives upward toward greater heights and loftier spheres, where 
there are wider horizons and more freedom. Without this world of her 
own she would be powerless and despondent in her realism. ‘The centre 
of interest in the book is Mrs. Wollesey, this strange mixture of a woman’s 
heart yearning for love,and loving, and a tiger’s thirst for prey into 
which it may strike its claws. 

She is a masterful study of human nature, and not rare in life; only it 
takes the seer, the poet's soul with its inborn human knowledge, to under- 
stand and respect the riddles of life. 

Style and material are in harmony, though a tendengy to heaviness at 
times is felt. The composition might now and then have been more 
effectful; however, the earnestness of the author is so desperate, her 
expressions so boldly to the point, her convictions so deep, that to dis- 
sect form and language in *“*The Juggernaut of the Moderns” would 
leave one’s self with a feeling of being small and petty. 


BEYOND.* 
REVIEWED BY MARGARET CONNOLLY. 


Anything that causes us to turn aside for a moment from the turmoil, 
the perplexities, and the cares of daily life to ask ourselves the question, 
Whither does all this lead? must of necessity be a help toward soul- 
development, an impulse te the habit of introspection which the most 
cultured amongst the Orientals declare to be the only true means of 
developing the soul powers, those powers which so many allow to lie 
dormant in the feverish haste of modern civilized life. With many the 
struggle for existence is so keen, the effort to supply the material needs so 
continuous, that mentality becomes deadened, while vast numbers are so 
absorbed in the race for gold and preferment that the higher life is alto- 
gether lost sight of; the body is allowed to usurp the ruling power 
which of right belongs to the soul, and little by little the spiritual nature 
is crowded out, the nobler and better impulses are stemmed, and self 
becomes the keynote of being. 

It isa pleasure, therefore, to call attention to such works as the little 


_ ** Beyond,” by Henry Seward Hubbard. Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 25 cents. pp. 
79, Arena Publishing Company, Boston, Mass. 
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volume entitled ‘‘ Beyond,” which, if read carefully and in the proper 
spirit, cannot fail to awaken thought and arouse the reader to the impor- 
tance, the necessity, of cultivating the nobler and higher attributes of his 
nature if he would save himself from being ultimately dominated by 
the material side of his being. As the title suggests, the author’s theme 
is the realm beyond death, or that sphere to which the spirit is translated 
when freed from the bonds of the body, and of which he claims to speak 
with authority. Perhaps this position is assumed for the sake of giv- 
ing more force and directness to his arguments; or, which is more proba- 
ble, he may have experienced death within himself, the passing out of 
the earthly self to give place to the spiritual. But the question as 
to whether he has or has not pierced the veil in nowise affects the 
salutary lesson which he seeks to impress. The following quotation 
from the introduction to the little volume may, however, help the reader 
to settle this question for himself: 

Years have passed, and lonely life has changed to family life, and 
there have been times when I have felt almost at home again within the 
confines of the purely earthly realm of thoughts and things. Not quite, 
however, for that would be impossible. And now, shall I branch out 
in a tale of strange adventure? Shall I seek to convey to my readers 
what led to those experiences which have so isolated me in thought? 
Shall I describe their outward aspect, the channel through which they 
were received, as, for instance, a dream, a trance, a vision, or other ways 
less known ? 

To do so might amuse or entertain, but that is not my objéct. Besides, 
I understand thoroughly that in these modern days itis the truth, and 
not the truth-teller, that is wanted. If a man has anything to say, let 
him say it, and if it hear the stamp of truth, if it will stand the test of 
analysis the most severe, it will be accepted. If not, he may show a 
ticket of his travels beyond the moon, but that will not avail him. 

All that Lask of my readers is that they will permit me to write of 
that realm which is so hidden from mortals that many of them deny its 
very existence, as though I knew all about it. Whether I do or not, no 
mere statement, in the absence of other evidence, could in the least 
decide. 

Mr. Hubbard advances no new theories and gives us no new concep- 
tions regarding the immaterial realm of spirits, but tries by logical and 
deductive reasoning to convince the sceptical of the existence of such 
a world, and he asserts that ** the truths which pertain to the superior 
life do not conflict with common sense, however they may rise beyond 
the perfect grasp of that power of the mind.” He believes that the 
realm of the occult may be divided into two great divisions, viz., occult 
science and occult religion, and that both science and religion may meet 
on the common ground of Spiritualism. A strong plea is made for 
Spiritualism, althqugh the writer states that all his investigations along 
spiritualistic lines have been made since he came into the belief of another 
world, the conditions of which he describes according to his conception 
of it. Very striking and thought-compelling is the following description 
of the state of the soul which during its earth-life was utterly absorbed 
in self: 

If your life has been little more than a revolution around yourself 
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measuring everything by its relation to your personal advantage as you 
saw it, you will be surprised to find how small and dark a space will 
bound your being; and it may be a long time before you cease to dwell 
upon the memories of the world left behind, or cease to hope that in 
some way you can return to make a better use of its opportunities. And 
when you shall fairly come to understand that you have been living 
in the generous air and sunshine of the spirit of God, and that, instead 
of seeking to imitate Him by making your life a blessing to those less 
favored than yourself, you have employed your brief span in the effort 
to appropriate to your private use everything that could be lawfully 
seized on, you will wonder why the certainty that earth-life is limited 
had not impressed you more; and when you perceive, through the soul- 
consciousness which has taken the place of the bodily, that you have no 
data whatever upon which to base even a surmise as to how long your 
new kind of life is to continue, such measureless despair may fall upon 
you as shall even make tears impossible. 

Without entering into any discussion as to Mr. Hubbard's claim that 
he has solved the problem of life and death, the high spiritual tone of 
his little book and the admirable truths which it teaches cannot fail to 
make a lasting impression upon the mind, and will bring home to the 
soul that is struggling toward the light the necessity of living for 
humanity rather than for self. The earnestness and sincerity of the 
author and his manifest desire to help uplift struggling humanity by 
leading the soul to loftier heights, to a contemplation of the spiritual, 
away from the material plane, will make his work a valuable addition 
to the literature of occultism. 
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I. 


WILLIAM J. BRYAN, A TRIBUNE OF THE PEOPLE. 


William J. Bryan represents the statesmanship of age and the 
vigor of youth. His career has been marked by ability, can- 
dor, consistency, and fidelity to the cause of justice and the 
interests of the wealth-creators of the nation. 

He is no ‘** mortgaged candidate ;” the stench of syndicates, 
trusts, and rings has never tainted the atmosphere which sur- 
rounds him. He has never been afraid to spea’:, nor sought to 
deceive voters by the well-known trick of the mere politician 
who, when confronted by a vital question, replies, ‘‘ I have noth- 
ing to say.” He has never been a wabbler; on the contrary, he 
has ably, forcibly, and logically discussed the burning issues of 
the hour in Congress, through magazines, in the press, and on 
the platform; and more than this, he has always placed himself 
on the side of the people against plutocracy. 

Physically, mentally, and morally he is a splendid type of 
man. He has an old head on young shoulders, but it is the 
head of a free, honest, candid statesman instead of an intriguing 
demagogue. He has the statesmanship, courage, and conscience 
of Jefferson, Jackson, and Lincoln. He is the tribune of the 
people. 

He has behiad him a magnificent congressional record. He 
preferred to be defeated for the United States Senate rather 
than betray the cause of the people to plutocracy. 

He is, in the truest sense, a manly man, and those who know 
him best describe his home life as being characterized by that 
beautiful simplicity, genuine affection, and sturdy morality which 


must underlie enduring civilization. 
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Il. 
The New York Journal’s Cogent Summary of the Political Situation. 


The frenzy into which the plutocratic press of some of our great 
centres has been thrown by the nomination of a_ broad-souled, big- 
brained, able, clean, and noble statesman, on a Jeffersonian Democratic 
platform, is a striking illustration of the degradation and subserviency of 
great opinion-forming dailies to their slave-holding gold masters. It is 
refreshing to find in the metropolis one great daily that throws the 
gauntlet in the face of the trust monopolies and the gold rings whose 
motto is rule or ruin. The following extracts from leading editorials in 
the New York Journal of July 15 administer a well-merited rebuke to 
the would-be enslavers of our nation, the Judases in the present conflict 
between plutocracy and democracy, the classes and the masses. 


The manner in which the opponents of the ticket nominated at Chicago 
have begun their campaign must rouse the profoundest resentment of 
every American regardful of the interests and jealous of the honor of his 
country. The representatives of half of the American people have been 
denounced in delirious language as anarchists, cut-throats, and swindlers. 
Their chosen candidate for the highest office in the Republic has been 
pictured as a crazy Jacobin or a designing demagogue. Commerce and 
industry have been threatened with the very panic these alarmists have 
professed to fear. 

This crusade has been one of reckless misrepresentation from the 
start. The libellers of the late convention know that the Chicago plat- 
form is not anarchical. In most respects it is inspired by enlightened 
progressiveness. The mild implied criticism of the majority of the 
Supreme Court, or, rather, of the one justice who changed his mind, was 
thoroughly well deserved, and might have been made much stronger 
without impropriety. Sinee when have we been endowed with infallible 
judges whose acts are above criticism? If the advocacy of the just and 
scientific principle of the taxation of large incomes was anarchistic, then 
every statesman in England is an anarchist, and, instead of searching the 
cellars of the Houses of Parliament for barrels of gunpowder, the 
authorities ought to search the pockets of every member for bombs. The 
income tax is the backbone of the British financial system; it is about to 
be introduced, in a graduated form at that, into France, and it already 
exists in its most extreme degree in Germany. 

The condemnation of the practice of substituting government by 
injunction for the old, orderly processes of courts and juries, so far from 
being revolutionary, is a vindication of the ancient rights of the English- 
speaking race against a novel and dangerous innovation which, deserves 
the name of anarchy much better than anything done at Chicago: 

The platform reaflirms the principle indorsed by a vast majority of the 
people of the United States, of a tariff for revenue only, and protests 
against the disturbance to business that would be caused by a return to 
McKinleyism. ‘There is nothing incendiary in that. In this point it is 
the Chicago platform that is conservative and the one adopted at St. 
Louis that is revolutionary. 

** We hold,” adds the Democratic profession of faith, “that the most 
efficient way of protecting American labor is to prevent the importation 
of foreign pauper labor t) compete with it in the home market.” That 
is honest, straightforward protection —the only kind that does what it 
pretends to do. 

The Chicago platform demands simplicity and economy in govern- 
ment, and protests against the profligate waste of money that has charac- 
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terized Republican legislation. That is not the reckless spirit of a mob. 
It is rather the sober utterance of prudent property owners and taxpay- 
ers, of whom the Chicago convention was principally composed. 

The protest against arbitrary Federal interference in local affairs is one 
which Jefferson would have commended as the very foundation stone of 
his political faith. 

In denouncing the attempt to swindle the Government out of more 
than $200,000,000 by extending the Pacific Railroad debts, the convention 
was fighting anarchy, for there can be no more dangerous anarchists 
than those who are powerful enough to override the laws and amass 
wealth from the property of the people. 

Moreover, the silver plank in the Chicago platform does not deserve 
the frantic vituperation levelled against it. If its authors were mistaken 
in their methods, their aim was to introduce bimetallism, and bimetallism 
is a scientific theory with too much expert authority on its side to brand 
its advocates as lunatics or incendiaries. 

Nor is it possible with any more sincerity to call Mr. Bryan a dema- 
gogue. Heis the very reverse of a demagogue. He follows the truth 
as he sees it, though it lead him to y; olitical destruction. Last year he 
could muster only ten thousand votes for his faction in Nebraska out of 
over one hundred and eighty thousand, but he had no thought of com- 
promise. He fought on, regardless of victory or defeat, thinking only of 
what he believed to be right. If he had not been nominated nobody 
would have dreamed of calling him a demagogue. His spirit is rather 
that of a prophet. 

On the other side we have William McKinley, bound hand, foot, and 
tongue to the most corrupt combination that ever exhibited itself openly 
in an American presidential campaign. His election would put the 
resources of the Government at the disposal of the Hanna syndicate. It 
would mean a return to Chinese protection, and the exploitation of the 
people by a rapacious ring of mandarins. It would mean in the end a 
popular revolt before which affrighted conservatism might pray for a 
leader with the moderate instinets of Bryan. 

In most respects the superiority of the Democratic candidate is so pal- 
pable as to make comparisons needlessly cruel to his opponent. What, 
then, is the duty of American citizens who desire to secure the best possi- 
ble government for the Republic during the next four years? Plainly it 
it to vote for that presidential candidate who is manifestly best fitted to 
administer the Government, and to settle the financial question through 
their Representatives in Congress. Gold men may vote for gold candi- 
dates, silver men for silver candidates, and bimetallists for bimetallists. 
But nobody who realizes what is at stake in this campaign can vote to 
abandon government of the people, by the people, for the people in 
favor of government of McKinley, by Hanna, for a syndicate. 


On July 14 the Journal followed the above editorial by a lengthy 
leader from which the following is an extract: 


The organs whose extravagant vituperation of the Chicago ticket and 
platform has shocked the community’s sense of fairness and decency 
seem to have forgotten that the election is nearly four months off. A 
campaign of that length cannot be carried through by a shriek, especially 
a false one. When the voters hear that a great, historic party, which 
has ruled the country for sixty out of the one hundred and seven years 
of our existence under the national constitution, and which at the last 
election polled nearly half a million more votes‘than its nearest competi- 
tor, has suddenly become a collection of anarchists, cut-throats, and 
lunatics, they will feel a desire to see the evidence on which these mon- 
strous charges rest. When they find that the platform adopted by the 
convention was not incendiary, but with the exception of the financial 
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plank was moderate, well-considered, and cautiously progressive, and 
that the elements supposed to represent revolutionary ideas were help- 
less and in disrepute, they will take the ravings of our reactionary con- 
temporaries for what they are worth. 

The Sun talks of **the hideous Chicago platform,” of the * revolu- 
tionists and repudiators” of the convention, of the control of the 
Democracy by the ‘Socialist or Communist,” and of ** Populist-Anar- 
chist candidates, nominated on a Populist-Anarchist platform.’ The 
Herald, with a dearth of original ideas, quotes from the Sun and adds: 
** Me, too.” The other members of the anti-Bryan combination follow 
the same policy, according to the varying degrees of their command of 
language. There is a wild, inarticulate yell of abuse, but nothing that 
gives any information of specific faults. It*‘can hardly bé considered a 
crime to suggest that a decision of the Supreme Court obtained by the 
change of heart of a single justice, by which the unanimous decisions 
of the court for a hundred years were overthrown, may not be perma- 
nent. Marshall and Chase were not anarchists, and the idea that the 
principles of law that prevailed when they were on the bench may 
eventually be restored is not disrespectful to the Supreme Court as an 
institution, although it may not be agreeable to the one justice who 
changed his mind. 


All of these hysterical cries and the disgusting epithets which the 
gold press of the metropolis has meted out to Mr. Bryan, remind one of 
the shameless abuse heaped upon Illinois’ great commoner, Abraham 
Lincoln, immediately after his nomination. It is true the vituperative 
ridicule and abuse have not been quite so savage as that meted out to the 
rail-splitter of Illinois, but they are of the same character. The plotters 
against the Republic — the real anarchists — are alarmed at the strength 
and determination of the people. Where they imagined they had a horde 
of slaves they find themselves confronted by millions of free men who 
can no longer be hoodwinked or deceived, but who are determined that 
the Republic shall be preserved from the Hanna trust and the rule of 
the gold ring. 





It. 
The Palpable Insincerity of the Gold-Ring-Ruled Press. 


The palpable insincerity of the great dailies dominated by the gold 
ring, and the brazen effrontery exhibited by them, were probably never 
so glaringly illustrated as since the nomination of the brilliant tribune 
of the people, W. J. Bryan, for the presidency. These papers, before 
the St. Louis convention, characterized Mr. McKinley as the ** mort- 
gaged candidate,” the tool of the ‘‘ Hanpra syndicate; they character- 
ized him as a straddle-bug, a representative of trusts, combines, and 
monopolies, wholly unworthy of the intelligent suffrage of the people. 
They pointed out how he had voted for free coinage of silver, and 
sneered at his later action, which was a virtual surrender to the gold 
ring, as insincere. Even ufter his nomination, many of the Eastern 


dailies, which are the mouthpieces of the gold ring and the gamblers 
of Wall Street, continued their savage assaults upon Mr. Mckin- 
ley, emphasizing that he was the tool of the most unscrupulous and 
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odious representatives of trusts and monopolies; that the convention 
which nominated him was the most conspicuous example of remorseless 
bossism and cut-and-dried machine politics on record. That was, how- 
ever, when it was hoped that the protégé of the Standard Oil Company 
and his coterie might defeat the overwhelming sentiment of the Demo- 
cratic party in the interests of the gold ring and the wreckers of 
national progperity and the happiness of America’s millions, that a self- 
ish few might continue their whelesale brigandage on the highways of 
legitimate business. Now, however, the whole aspect is changed, and 
by some strange and subtle alchemy these same editors have been made 
to swallow their former vituperation and unite in the Wall Street and 
Bank of England’s chorus of praising Mr. MeKinley and the Republi- 
can party, which a few weeks ago they denounced even more brutally 
than they are now denouncing the splendid representative of statesman- 
ship and manhood who will be the next President of America, despite 
the hysterical ravings of the press of the gold ring and the corruption 
fund of the party of trusts and monopolies and special privileges to 
the few. The files of certain great metropolitan and Eastern papers dur- 
ing the past three months present the most humiliating spectacle of 
reckless insincerity and the absolute control of opinion-forming 
organs by the power of selfish and conscienceless greed in the history of 
our country. People who think, however, have lost confidence in 
vaporings of the gold ring. Their power has departed from them. 


Ws 
A Leading Boston Financier on the Reckless and Revolutionary 
Policy of the Gold Ring and its Minions. 


At the wonderful Democratic ratification meeting held in Faneuil Hall, 
July 14, which, in point of number and enthusiasm, eclipsed any ratifica- 
tion meeting held in recent years, Mr. H. J. Jaquith, who until a few 
months ago was president of one of Boston's leading banks, and who was 
forced out of his position because of his loyalty to free coinage of silver, 
made a notable address, from which we extract the following, which well 
deserves the consideration of every honest man who may have been mis- 
led by the hysterical editorials of the press of the gold ring and the tools 
of the Wall Street gamblers in their battle against the wealth-creators 
and legitimate business interests of our nation. 

Ancient fable tells us of the famous wrestler, son of Mother Earth, 
who, hard pressed and thrown upon the bosom of Mother Earth, rose 
refreshed from the contact, invincible and conquering. 

In the convention just closed the Democratic party returned to its 
mother. It had been throttled and hard pressed by corrupt trusts and 
the money power of foreign Shylocks; it returned to the bosom of the 
common people from whom it sprang, and has arisen again, a young 
giant, invincible and sure to conquer in the November elections. Its 
mandate is of peace and good will to the toilers and sufferers of all climes 
and nationalities and religions, but of unceasing and uncompromising war 
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upon the parasites who have bought delegations and conventions and 
legislatures, who have stalked boldly into the halls of Congress, who 
have attempted to place their creatures on the bench in our courts, and 
who have been the tyrants behind an attempted throne in this land that 
was ordained to be a republic. 

You, the people, have made your laws and they have nullified them. 
Commercial life and commercial death for whole communities have been 
ordered by them, and your false servants have turned their faces from 
you while object lessons of destructive power were being meted out to 
your fellows, object lessons that a Jackson would have nipped in the 
bud, if he had had to hang the conspirators as high as Haman. 

Fellow Democrats, our Antzeus, our invincible young giant, our leader, 
William J. Bryan of Nebraska, has accepted the mandate of the people, 
and is going forth conquering and to conquer. The spirit of Jackson 
is upon him; uncompromising, he does not petition, but, as your repre- 
sentative, he demands that the Constitution and the laws shall be obeyed, 
that equitable taxes shall be levied, and that the interests of the people 
shall not be made the football of conspirators and stock jobbers. 

I shall never forget my meeting with Mr. Bryan when he was a con- 
gressman, nor his burning, bitter mdignation at the wicked supineness 
of our high officials. He did not use words te conceal his thoughts, and 
his thoughts sprang from the pure inspiration of a patriot. 

** No crown of thorns. No-cross of gold.” 

We of the East, as a mass, do not understand the meaning of these 
words as well as do our brethren of the West and South. We have not 
had any free discussion; our leading papers have refused to print any 
but the gold side; our banks have frowned upon loans to silver men, 
upon loans to business men of a silver State, upon collateral based upon 
property in those States. 

Distrust and suspicion of our Western and Southern brethren have 
teemed in our newspapers, and we have been treated to liberal doses, 
frequently repeated, of the statement that our servants in Washington 
were better than their party. 

The Chicago convention declared for silver because we need it as a 
money metal, and the more our Eastern people study the question the 
more they will see the need. 

But for thus declaring we, the supporters of that platform, are char- 
acterized as anarchists and revolutionists. 

It is not my purpose to go into the figures to prove the bimetallic 
argument, nor to construct my own presentation of the argument. It 
would take more time than can be spared now; but [ propose to meet 
the criticism of revolution and anarchism, and to put that criticism 
where no man of decency or ability will dare to repeat it. 

Feb. 6, 1893, Senator Hill of New York said, ** My own personal con- 
viction is clear that with adequate preparation, revised laws and compe- 
tent and friendly administration, independent free bimetallic coinage 
would be within the power of the United States to establish and 
maintain.” 

The European monetary conference of 1878 found *“* That it is neces- 
sary to maintain in the world the money funetions of silver as well as 
those of gold.” 

Just think of it! That conference of the European powers in 1878 
was composed of anarchists. 

Mr. Albert George Sandeman, governor of the Bank of England, 
said: **1 think it was a great mistake, demonetizing silver in 1872 and 
1873; at least, the fallin the average prices of commodities began then 
and has been almost continuous ever since.” 

Dear me! here is another anarchist, and governor of the Bank of 
England, too. 
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June 24, 1895, the Bimetallist League of England addressed the 
government in defence of the double standard. ‘The anarchists and 
revolutionists who signed this crazy document comprised sixty bankers, 
seventy-eight merchants, fifteen labor-union leaders, forty-two land- 
owners, sixty members of the House of Commons. 

Among the Populists whose names were affixed were the Duke of 
Fife, the Duke of Aberdeen, the Duke of Portland, the Duke of Suther- 
land, Mr. Lidderdale, ex-governor of the Bank of England, and Sir 
S:imuel Montague, head of the famous London banking firm of Samuel 
Montague & Co. What is the world coming to when all these dyna- 
miters dare to sign such an address? 

Now, what were the revolutionary, anarchistic words to which these 
gentlemen subscribed? Let me quote: ** We are confirmed in the opin- 
ion by the fact that, with the abandonment of bimetallism the immense 
advantages we have referred to entirely disappeared — contracts have been 
disturbed, the burden of the debtor has been increased, property has 
depreciated, and enterprise has been checked, with a corresponding loss 
of capital embarked in industry and of employment to the working classes. 

‘““Surely these are matters of grave and serious importance which 
deserve and should command attention. 

** None of the alarming consequences which are foreshadowed by the 
(gold) memorialists occurred under bimetailism in the past, and, while 
experience proves that it has coexisted with a period of the greatest 
prosperity, no argument or reason has been hitherto adduced to warrant 
the assumption that these consequences would be likely to raise if it 
were adopted in the future.” 

Ex-Gov. Lidderdale of the Bank of England said recently in a conver- 
sation upon the matter: ** You see, they are coming rapidly to our 
views, and what is lost by legislation can be restored by legislation.” 
Mr. Lidderdale said that he believed 16 to 1 the proper ratio, and further : 
** Your country, if it saw fit and had the courage of its convictions, could 
force the issue of silver restoration on us, because in so doing you would 
win the trade of the silver-using countries, such as India, China, Japan, 
Mexico, and South America, to such an extent that England and Europe 
generally would be compelled to follow suit in order to retain their pres- 
tige in those countries. 

Can you, my hearers, imagine any language more atrocious than these 
words of that wild-eyed anarchist, Mr. Lidderdale? 

Another anarchist, a director in the Bank of England, Mr. Evelyn 
Hlubbard, recently made this confession of his damnable faith: ** Mr. 
Chairman, my Lord, Duke, Ladies, and Gentlemen: I imagine that I have 
been asked to second this report chiefly because the bimetallic league 
count me, if not as a professed convert, at any rate as a catechumen, and 
in accordance with an ancient custom I am called on to testify to my sin- 
cerity by some public confession of faith. I started heavily weighted 
with the conviction that legislation could never possibly fix the relative 
price of two commédities which vary in supply. 

‘*T have become aware that bimetallism involves the regulation, not of 
price, but of ratio. . . . Again, the insular argument was not without 
weight. England, it was urged, is a great creditor country; all the 
world is indebted to her in sterling. If gold is appreciating, so much the 
better for us. This particular millstgne fell from my neck. 

‘* First, it requires little consideration to see that it is not only essen- 
tially immoral, but also self-lestructive. 

‘If gold appreciates, your gold standard stands condemned by failure 
in the most essential attribute, that of stability, while you are convicted 
of mulcting your <ebtor, not only of the interest which he agreed to pay, 
but also of the unearned increment, the increase in purchasing power, 
which your currency has acquired by lapse of time. . . . Gregt is truth, 
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and she will prevail. It is with the firm conviction that the principles of 
bimetallism are principles which make not only the prosperity of this 
kingdom and empire, but the welfare of the whole civilized world, that I 
second the resolution.” 

In 1894 a Prussian minister made this declaration: ‘* [am empowered, 
in the name of the Government, to declare that we cannot shut our eyes 
to the fact that the low price of silver has an influence on the general 
level of prices, and that the constant fluctuations in the price of silver 
have an unfavorable effect on our working population.” 

Sir David Barbour of the royal commission on gold and silver in 1888 
said: ‘‘Up to the year 1873 silver and gold divided between them the 
Cuties of standard money for the civilized world, and I have no hesitation 
in saying that up to that date silver was the more important factor of 
the two. In 1873 a change began, and since that time pressure has been 
continuously applied for the purpose of excluding silver from the stand- 
ard of the world. 

** Now it seems to me that under any circumstances a change which 
has for its object the reduction of the standard of the world by one 
half its previous quantity cannot be looked upon as anything short of 
a monetary revolution.” 

What an old pirate Sir David is! He actually calls the gold bugs 
revolutionists. Such audacity! And he really reflects on Grover Cleve- 
land as heading a revolution here unauthorized by the Constitution or 
laws. 

Mr. H. R. Beeton, at the same meeting, said: ‘* We must proclaim 
everywhere, and at all times, the cruel robbery perpetrated in the name 
of sanctity of contract by the falsification of the standard of value.” 

Sir William Henry Houldsworth was another of the anarchists at 
this meeting. He said: ‘* We have distinctly said, and we say still, that 
whatever variations there may be in the prosperity of trade, or in employ- 
ment, or in the development of our industries, there can be no good 
trade and no prosperity in this country or in any country till the appre- 
ciation of gold is arrested.” 

Mr. W. H. Grenfell marked himself for the same infamous notoriety 
at the same time; he repeated Sir George Chesney's words: ** The world 
on this subject is divided into two classes, those who understand the 
question, and those who do not. Of these two classes the former are all 
bimetallists,” and said: ** Prof. Jevons, who was certainly on the gold 
side when he wrote, put it down in so many figures that gold fell 
between the years 1789 and 1809 by forty-six per cent, that between 1809 
and 1849 it rose one hundred and forty-five per cent, and that twenty 
years after 1849 it fell at least twenty per cent. 

“An ancient money-lender, Shylock, has been blamed as a usurer, 
but he never asked for more than his own again. Is it becoming in us 
to play the part of a worse than Shylock and to demand more than 
we lent?” 

The royal commission of 1888, it seems, had six anarchists upon it; 
their names are Rt. Hon. Sir Louis Mallet, Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour, 
Rt. Hon. Henry Chaplin, Sir David Barbour, Sir W.H. Houldsworth, 
Mr. Samuel Montague. 

They signed the statements, ‘We are strongly of opinion that 
both metals must continue to be used as standard money. The results of 
using them separately and independently since 1873 have been most 
unsatisfactory and may be positively disastrous in the future,” and they 
recommend, ** Free coinage of both metals into legal-tender money, and 
the fixing of a ratio at which the coins of either metal shall be avail- 
able for the payment of all debts at the option of the debtor.” 


Just think of it, at the option of the debtor! What will our gold 
bugs say? 
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In taking the stand it has on silver, the Democratic party has taken 
the stand of honesty, of considerateness for the welfare of all, of regard 
for the toilers and common people. 

We should remember that Antzeus was crushed to death in mid-air ; 
he could not return to the mother-earth for tenewed strength; 80, too, 
when the Democratic party deserts the whole people and turns to 
the fleshpots of the money-changers, bond-sellers, and monopolists, its 
death is certain, but so long as it returns year by year to the whole peo- 
ple and takes their mandate for laws for the common good, so long will 
it be invincible and victorious, maintaining a government of the people, 
by the people, for the people. 





V. 
The Egyptian Taskmasters and their Tactics. 


The alarm of the gold ring, the Hanna syndicate, and the trusts and 
monopolies of our nation is only equalled by the concern of the British 
usurers and the American Tories of 1896. Ina recent editorial in the New 
York Journal* entitled the ** Alarm Bell in American History,” the 
editor states some facts which will be of special interest to the general 
reader who is too engrossed in business affairs to investigate political 
problems independently. So timely indeed are these facts, when the 
conspirators are engaged in their old game of trying to frighten the 
people who merely take their opinions from a subsidized press, that I 
reproduce this editorial. 


Toryism is an instinct, a temperament, which is found in all countries 
and at all epochs. And it always exhibits itself in the same way. It 
takes alarm at every suggestion of reform, and its first impulse is to 
assail the motives of the agitators who attempt to end old abuses, and to 
bury them under a torrent of vituperation. We have had three great 
periods of political advancement in this country before the present one — 
those marked respectively by the triumph of the Jeffersonian Republicans 
over reactionary Federalism, the final establishment of the widest popu- 
lar government under Jackson, and the abolition of slavery. In every 
case the voices that are now shouting “‘ Jacobinism,” ** Revolution,” and 
** Anarchy ” had their counterparts shrieking precisely the same epithets. 
With only a change of names, but not of language, a Federalist diatribe 
in 1800 would have passed equally well for an anti-Jackson manifesto in 
1828, a pro-slavery pronunciamento in 1856, or a McKinley * saviour-of- 
society ” proclamation in the present year. 

In many cases the Tories of 1896 are the lineal successors of those 
that libelled Jefferson and Jackson and stirred up the mobs to lynch 
abolitionists. T'wo of our New York contemporaries, the Evening Post 
and the Commercial Advertiser, date back to the early days of American 
politics. They saw the same horrors then that they see now. It is the 
most persistent case of tremens on record. A 

In the campaign of 1800 ‘** Marcellus,” supposed to be Hamilton, pre- 
dicted in the Commercial Advertiser that Jefferson, if elected, would turn 
out every Federalist office-holder, ‘* tumble the financial system of the 
country into ruin at one stroke,” and thus of necessity stop all payments 
of interest on the public debt and bring on ‘*‘ universal bankruptcy and 
beggary.”’ He would dismantle the navy, so that ‘‘ every vessel which 
floated from our shores would be plundered or captured.” The scarred 
veterans of the Revolution, deprived of their pensions, would be seen 





* July 19, 1896, 
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“ starving in the streets, or living on the cold and precarious supplies of 
charity.” The officers of the Government, unable to collect their salaries, 
would resign, and * counterfeiting would be practised with impunity.” 

Nothing much worse has been feared from the election of Bryan. 
Yet Jefferson’s election was the beginning of the most prosperous period 
this country had ever known, and the results of the experiment pleased 
the people so well that the very name of the opposition party died out, 
and when, in the course of a quarter of a century, fresh political divisions 
arose, there had to be an entirely new start, since the whole Union had 
become Jeffersonian. 

Even after Jefferson's election the alarmists continued their gloomy 
predictions for atime. The ELrening Post, which from its very earliest 
days has had the habit of collecting its valuable opinions in pamphlet 
form, putting them on sale in its counting-room, and then suppressing 
them when it finds it advisable to alter its course, attacked his first 
message in a series of articles signed ** Lucius Crassus.” The verdict of 
Crassus, otherwise the Post, was that: 

The message of the President, by whateve. motives it may have been dictated, is 
a performance which ought to alarm all who are anxious for the safety of our Gov- 
ernment, for the respectability and welfare of our nation. It makes, or aims at mak 
ing, a most prodigious sacrifice of constitutional energy, of sound principle, and of 
public interest to the popularity of one man, 


To complete the similarity between that time and this, the clergy was 
as active in behalf of ** order and property ” then as now. The political 
preacher was expounding Federalism from a thousand pulpits. The 

tev. John Mason, the fashionable exhorter of New York, suspended a 
R John M the fasl bl hort f N York, st nded 
fast-day sermon to exclaim: 

Send us, if Thou wilt, murrain upon our cattle, a femine upon our land; send us 
pestilence to waste our cities; send us, if it pleases Thee, the sword to bathe itself in 
the blood of cur sons; but spare us, Lord God Most Merciful, spare us that curse — 
most dreadful of all curses — an alliance with Napoleon Bonaparte, 


So detestable were the Republican doctrines thought to be that the 
men who held them were cut by their Federalist acquaintances. Social 
persecution was added to political proscription. The families of the 
Republican leaders were harassed. During the absence of Elbridge 
Gerry in France, in 1798, the model of a guillotine, stained with blood 
and bearing a headless effigy, was repeatedly set up before the window 
of his young wife in Cambridge. 

When Jefferson was elected the people in the stanch Federalist 
sections despaired of the Republic. They expected to see the Govern- 
ment crumble to pieces about their ears. But to their astonishment the 
Republic went on, greater, more powerful, and more honored than ever. 
And so it will go on after the election of Bryan. The historian of the 
twentieth century will relate the outbreak of the curious hysteria of 1896 
with the same amusement with which the historian of to-day tells of the 
delusions of 1800, 

















NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A Word of Explanation. 

From time to time I have received clip- 
pings and letters stating that various 
parties were assistant editors of THE 
ARENA. In no sense whatever could this 
be said to be true, up to a very recent date, 
owing to the fact that during the brief 
intervals when I have been called away 
from the office since the establishment of 
THE ARENA I have made up the magazine 
while [ was absent and sent modifications 
of such make-up to the office. During 
the past few months, however, owing to 
being compelled to give much time to 


business details and also owing to ill 
health, I have intrusted the editorial 


largely to Miss Margaret 


whose exceedingly 


management 
Connolly, 
work both in the book-reviewing depart- 


efficient 


ment and as my secretary, for more than 
three years, has .on all occasions been 
thoroughly satisfactory. I desire, there- 
fore, in simple justice, to call attention to 
the very able and competent work ac- 
complished by my assistant during the 
past few months. 


Jay Cooke and Silver. 


fn a letter to the editor of this magazine, 
Jay Cooke declares that silver can be more 
quickly restored by the election of McKin.- 
ley than by the election of a Democratic 
candidate. This, of course, shows the ex- 
treme partisan bias of Mr. Cooke. Since 
writing this letter he has very severely 
criticised the Democratic platform, and 
the gold press have taken this up as an 
indication that Jay Cooke was no longer 
in favor of the restoration of silver. As 
a matter of fact, there is no evidence 
whatever that Mr. Cooke's 
have altered one iota in regard to the 
crime of 1873 or the necessity for the 
immediate restoration of silver. But 
partisan prejudice and his strong alle- 


convictions 


giance to the Republican party, which 
is largely owing 
intimately connected with that party dur- 


to his being so in- 


ing the days When it was a party of con- 
viction and nota party of spoils controlled 
by the gold power, together with the as- 
surances given him by Republicans, seem 
to have entirely blinded him to the fact 
that Major McKinley, if elected, must be- 
come the tool of the gold power or else 
perjure himself. He stands upona gold 
platform fairly and squarely, and the issue 
of the campaign is a battle between the 
standards. It seems amazing to me that 
any man of judgment who has any respect 
for Major McKinley could imagine for a 
moment that he would betray the party 
who supported him and desert the gold 
power after accepting their platform and 
Mr. Cooke's 
declaration merely proves the fact that he 


agreeing to stand upon it. 


is a partisan first and a patriot second. 


A Striking Cartoon. 

A very striking cartoon adorned the 
cover page of a recent issue of the J/lus- 
trated New York, a rabid 
It represents Grover 


American of 
Republican journal. 
Cleveland clasping the hand of William 
McKinley as brothers ina great contest. 
to the instincts of 
the gold power, which, however it may 
pretend to divide, openly declares it is 


This cartoon is true 


merely for the purpose of helping elect 
McKinley. No 
like Senator Daniels, 
Arkansas, C. D. of California, 
William P. St. John, and Henry George 
repudiate the Bank of England’s annex 
of the Democratic party, which is ruled 


wonder true Democrats 
Senator Jones of 


by greed.for gold and has as completely 
lost sight of the democracy of Jefferson, 
as have the trust-ridden gold-ring Repub- 
licans repudiated the 
Lincoln. 


republicanism of 


Henry George has Declared Himself 
for Bryan. 

In an open letter Mr. George states: 

‘* You are right in believing me to desire 

the election of Mr. Bryan. As to this 
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I have no doubt or hesitation. I shall 
vote for him not because he is a regular 
Democratic nominee, but because in the 
choice now offered us he clearly repre- 
sents the Jeffersonian principle, that 
principle of equal rights to all and spe- 
cial privileges to none, which is to my 
mind the only thing worth struggling for 
in our politics and the only thing through 
which and by which the American Re- 
public can be preserved from the danger 
which now menaces. All other condi- 
tions are small beside it; and from what 
I know and have heard of the man, I 
shall vote for Bryan with greater satis- 
faction and firmer confidence than I 
have voted for a presidential candidate 
since Abraham Lincoln.” Since it is well 
known that Mr. George is neither a gold 
nor silver man, believing that the nation 
should issue her own currency, these 
words will be hailed with pleasure by 
the friends of the Democracy of Jeffer- 
son and the Republicanism of Lincoln. 
The great single-tax leader has placed 
himself squarely in the right, and his 
words will appeal to tens of thousands 
of thinking people. 





James G. Blaine on Free Coinage of 
Silver. 


In uttering these prophetic words in 
the United States Senate in 1878, James 
G. Blaine predicted the conditions which 
have existed since 1873: 


I believe the struggles now going on in 
this country, and in other countries, for 
the single gold standard, would, if sue- 
cessful, produce widespread disaster in 
and throughout the commercial world. 
The destruction of silver as money and 
establishing gold as the sole unit of value 
must have a ruinous effect on all forms 
of property except those investments 
which yield a fixed return in money. If, 
as most reliable statistics affirm, there 
are nearly $7,000,000,000 of coin or bull- 
jon in the world, very equally divided 
between gold and silver, it is impossible 
to strike silver out of existence as money 
without results which will prove dis- 
tressing to millions and utterly disastrous 
to tens of thousands. If, therefore, silver 
has been demonetized, I am in favor of 
remonetizing it. If its coinage has been 
prohibited, I am in favor of ordering it 
to be resumed; if it has been restricted, 
I am in favor of having it enlarged. 





Further Facts Relative to the Prosper- 
ity of Mexico. 


The New York World of Aug. 2, one 
of the stanchest gold-monometallist pa- 
pers of this country, published the fol- 
lowing letter from a business man in 
the city of Mexico, which further sub- 
stantiates the able papers of Justice 
Walter Clark on the condition of Mexico, 
and puts to shame the false statements 
of the subsidized Wall Street writers on 
this subject. The writer, as will be 
seen, is aresident of the city of Mexico, 
driven from the United States through 
the great depression occasioned by our 
iniquitous financial policy of the past 
quarter of a century. 


City OF MEXICO, July 23. 

The writer is a resident and engaged 
in business in the city of Mexico. He 
was driven out of the great West of his 
native country — the United States — on 
account of the depression and misery 
brought about by the demonetization of 
silver. He cannot refrain, therefore, 
from furnishing a few facts and figures 
to show that the great New York World 
has been misled about the effect of silver 
monometallism in Mexico. 

No one can doubt the sincerity of the 
World, no one can question its Democ- 
racy nor fail to recognize the enormous 
power of a newspaper with over three 
quarters of a million of circulation, for 
good or evil; none will deny the immense 
service you have done to humanity by 
your relentless war on trusts and monop- 
olies and your exposure of crime; and 
that you are wavering on the great ques- 
tion of the day, eager to get at and im- 
part the truth, is evident to every reader, 
but that your great influence will be 
swung into line before the close of the 
campaign in support of the Democratic 
nominee and platform is here predicted. 


MEXICAN DOLLAR AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


True, Mexico is to-day on a free-silver 
basis; but instead of misery and depres- 
sion she presents to the world a condi- 
tion of conspicuous prosperity unprece- 
dented in her history. 

Her silver dollar is worth but fifty- 
three cents in gold-standard countries, 
but that same silver dollar is worth one 
hundred cents at home, and buys as 
much of the native products of her soil 
as it ever did. 

What has been the effect of the gold- 
standard countries treating Mexico’s 
dollar as bullion and refusing to re- 
ceive it except at bullion value (fifty- 
three cents) to-day? It has increased 
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her exports and decreased her im- 
ports. It has placed her on a basis of 
industrial independence. It has resulted 
in an influx of foreign capital to de- 
velop her immense interior resources. It 
has caused manufacturing, mercantile, 
and other industrial enterprises to spring 
up all over the country, which have given 
employment to thousands of hitherto 
idle workmen and afforded them an op- 
portunity to raise themselves from the 
level of a common Mexican peon and 
make mechanics, machinists, engineers, 
and skilled artisans out of themselves, 
and it has afforded Mexico an opportunity 
to produce on her own soil such articles 
as these gold-standard countries refuse 
to sell to her except at an enormous 
premium of eighty-five to one hundred 
per cent, and she is silently taking 
advantage of it. 

Has Mexico been clamoring for a 
recognition of an international metal 
ratio with other countries? No. She 
quietly goes on in her march of progress 
and sells these gold-standard countries 
more of her products than ever, and buys 
less of theirs, and all this on a silver 
basis. Her mines are being opened. 
Smelters and mills are being erected to 
market her lead, iron, copper, silver, and 
gold, and her already great railroad sys- 
tem is being expanded to connect the 
Atlantic with the Pacific. Even such 
wealthy and shrewd American corpora- 
tions as the great ‘* Calumet and Hecla ” 
Mining Company, with their forty-five 
millions, controlled by an English syndi- 
cate, after paying dividends of a like 
amount, are now seeking to invest the 
bulk of this enormous capital in Mexico. 


COST OF LIVING. 


Does the New York World call this a 
picture of misery and despair? 

Now, as to prices of living, rent, etc., 
under the silver standard. A first-class 
hotel room can be had at the Jardin, 
Iturbide, or Guardiola, three of the lead- 
ing hotels in the city, at $1.50 per day, 
and meals at their respective restaurants 
at $1.50 per day, or $1 per day by the 
month. Cabs, of which there are three 
classes, the first, blue sign, $1 per hour; 
the second, red, at seventy-five cents per 
hour; and the third, yellow, at fifty 
cents per hour; and everybody here who 
has got more sense than money, takes a 
yellow bird and pays fifty cents per 
hour as per tariff rates conspicuously 
posted in every cab. 

Sugar, flour, corn, milk, eggs, meat, 
coffee, and all similar articles produced 
in Mexico cost about the same as in New 
York, dollar for dollar. Sugar, for in- 
stance, costs eight cents a pound. On 
canned goods and all staples imported 
from the States and other gold-standard 


- 
-_ 


countries, if people here prefer them to 
home products, of course they have got to 
pay the freight, duty, and gold premium. 


HOW POOR FOLKS FARE. 


In another question, the World says 
that it costs the Mexican laborer more to 
live than it costs the laborer in the 
States. His wages, on an average, are 
lower, but I will prove to you that it 
costs him less and that he lives better. 

The bread in Mexico is the “ tortilla,” 
made of corn. For one cent the laborer 
can get three fine hot tortillas the size of 
a big American pan-cake, enough for a 
meal. ‘This tortilla is by no means to be 
found on the table of the poor alone, but 
the rich and President Diaz have them 
served regularly. ‘The bean comes next. 
The good wholesome, nutritious, brown 
** frijole,” cooked in any style, the laborer 
can get all he can eat fortwocents. This 
is the potato of Mexico, and everybody 
eats them, including foreigners, and they 
wind up the meal at every hotel and res- 
taurant in the city. For three cents the 
laborer gets enough meat to cook a fine 
sopa (soup), seasoned with vegetables and 
rice (caldo), and after he has consumed 
that and wishes to be extravagant, two 
cents’ worth of fruit will fill him up. 

Coffee and milk are as cheap as in the 
States, but the laborer prefers and drinks 
pulque, the national drink of the country, 
and found on the table of the poor and 
rich alike. It isa medicinal beverage of 
inestimable value in kidney diseases. Put 
three glasses in front of a Mexican, one of 
pulque at one cent, one of beer at ten 
cents, and one of champagne at $1, and 
ask him to help himself and take his 
choice, and he will jump at the pulque 
every time. 

Will the New York World volunteer to 
publish this for the benefit of American 
laborers? Will it take facts and figures 
from American business men in Mexico, 
who are on the ground and know whereof 
they speak, or do they prefer articles from 
the minister of Columbia, who holds his 
tenure under a gold-standard administra- 
tion at Washington, and dare not speak 
the truth and uphold the silver cause? 
Let us hope not. ‘The greatest American 
newspaper says it is open to argument 
and invites discussion from the people of 
the common ranks on this great question 
of the day, and must and will publish the 
truth; and we firmly believe and predict 
that before the campaign has progressed 
much further, the World will be found on 
the side of the people pulling for Bryan 
and the platform he represents, not only 
in support of the silver doctrine, but de- 
manding as does that platform that the 
wealthy as well as the poor shall bear the 
just burdens of our great Government by 
paying an income tax on a basis of equity 








and equality, and thereby avert an im- 
pending conflict greater and probably 
more dangerous than the threatened con- 
flict with England over Venezuela, that 
the timely interposition cf the World's 
great power and influence for conciliation 
stifled and obliterated, and may it con- 
tinue to permit its great voice to thunder 
in opposition to trusts and monopolies 
which never have and never will gain a 
foothold on Mexican soil. 

OTTO HECKELMAN_ 


The Fifty-cent Sophistry. 

Of course most of those who for bread 
and butter are compelled to write absurd 
and hysterical editorials on the fifty-cent 
dollar know the pitiful weakness of their 
position. They know that it is a two-hun- 
dred-cent dollar we have to-day in conse- 
quence of the demonetization of silver by 
the greatest wealth-producing nation of 
the earth. Ina recent editorial from the 
Tribune of Evansville, Ind., this pitiful 
sophistry is so aptly exposed that I repro- 
duce the article: 


The gold-bug papers, especially those 
of the East, are just now teeming with 
charges of dishonesty and repudiation 
against everybody who advocates the 
remonetization of silver. 

They charge that the free coinage of 
silver would reduce the value of the 
dollar to fifty cents as measured by gold, 
and that it would be beneficial only to 
people who own silver mines and to those 
who are in debt and hope to pay out with 
fifty-cent dollars. 

It does nvt seem to have occurred to 
the gold-standard philosophers that these 
two propositions cannot both be true 
at the same time; that one of them, in 
fact, is the exact opposite of the other. 
The value of the silver bullion in a dol- 
lar at the present time is about 5315 
cents, as measured by gold. Now, if 
the free coinage of silver will reduce 
that value to fifty cents, as measured by 
gold, where will the silver miner be bene- 
fited? Would he not be injured instead 
of being benefited if the value of his 
product should be reduced? Could the 
silver miner derive any benefit from free 
coinage unless the value of his products 
should be increased by it? 

If the present value of the silver bull- 
ion in a dollar is 5344 cents, as measured 
by gold, and the silver-mine owner is 
to be benetited by free coinage, does 
it not follow that the price of the silver 
bullion must advance? 

The gold bugs claim that the value of 
Silver, as measured by gold, will not be 
advanced by its free coinage. If this 


statement is true, how can the silver 
miner be benefited by free coinage? 

The value of silver must be increased 
or the mine owner will derive no benefit 
from it and hence there can be no fifty- 
cent dollar. In fact, the value of silver 
has been increased about 20 per cent, as 
measured by gold, in the past twelve 
months (from 58 cents per ounce to 69 
cents per ounce is the present quotation) 
or since the advocates of the free coin- 
age of silver have been pushing the sub- 
ject to the front. 

In 1890 the lower house of Congress 
passed a free-coinage bill, and before 
the Senate had amended it by the substi- 
tution of the Sherman bill the price of 
silver advanced from about 84 cents per 
ounce to about $1.26 per ounce, or within 
about 8 per cent of par with gold at 
the present ratio of 16 to 1. This ad- 
vance took place in about ten days; and 
if the free coinage of silver will not 
increase its value, will some one kindly 
explain what did cause such a sudden 
advance at that time? 

In considering the effect of the free 
coinage of silver we should not forget 
that we now have and always have had 
since 1892 the free coinage of gold. You 
may bring all the gold in the world to 
the United States mint and they ure 
compelled by law to coin it free of 
charge, and for each 23,4, grains of 
pure gold to give you a dollar. Does 
this fact cause the world to dump its 
gold on the United States? Up to 1873 
we had free coinage of silver. Did the 
world dump its silver on us then? For 
every 37'4 grains of pure silver brought 
to the mint they were compelled to coin 
it into a dollar free of charge. Would 
any sane man have sold 37144 grains of 
silver for 90 cents when he could have 
gotten a dollar for it at the mint? If 
this were true then would it not be true 
now? Does it not follow if we have 
free coinage the value of silver must ad- 
vance? If we admit that the value of 
the silver bullion under free coinage must 
advance, and the value of the silver in 
a dollar is now 53's cents, how can we 
have fifty-cent dollars under free coinage ? 

The truth of the matter is that under 
the free coinage of silver and gold at 
the present ratio of 16 to 1 the value of 
the silver will rise and the value of 
gold will fall until the two metals reach 
a parity at that ratio and your dollar 
will be worth 100 cents whether it be 
silver or gold. 


Some Pertinent Utterances of Great 
Thinkers on the Money Questien. 
We clip from an exchange and desire 
to call the sober reason of our readers to 
the following utterances of some of the 
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world’s greatest thinkers, who, were they 
living to-day, would be branded by the 
Tory press and the gold ring as anar- 
chists, revolutionists. It is true that 
Jefferson, Jackson, Henry Clay, Lincoln, 
Wendell Phillips, and Garfield would not 
ordinarily be considered bloodthirsty 
destructionists; but Herr Most, 
Grover Cleveland, and John Sherman are 
working shoulder to shoulder for gold 
monometallism and American servitude, 
one cannot wonder at anything which 
appears in the gold press. 


since 


Banks are more dangerous to the liber- 
ties of people than standing armies. — 
Jefferson. 

If the Americans adopt our banking 
and funding system, their liberties are 
gone. — Sir William Pitt. 

By the eternal we will see which is to 
rule —the money power or the people! 

Andrew Jackson. 


Gold is the most useless metal in the 
world. Fit only for plugging teeth and 
ornamenting fools. — Dr. Franklin. 

I have met and conquered all the allied 
armies of Europe, but England’s paper 
money sent me to St. Helena.— Napoleon J. 

The theory of the intrinsic value of 
money has been abandoned by the best 
writers and speakers. — Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 

Whoever controls the volume of money 
of any country is absolutely master of 
all industries and commerce. — James A. 
Garfield. 

Avarice says: ** I will oppress the weak 
and devour the fruits of his labors, and I 
say it is fate that has so ordained.” 
Volney. 


For Over - Fifty Years 


Mrs. Wixstow’s Sooratne Syrvp has been used by 
MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN 
WHILE TEETHING with PERFECT SUCCESS. It 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS 
all PAINS; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the best 
remedy for DIARRHEA, Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Bank paper must be suppressed and the 
circulating medium must be restored to 
the nation, to whom it belongs.— Jefferson. 


The bank is the union of the govern- 
ment and the money power —a union far 
more dangerous than Church and State. — 
John C. ¢ alhoun. 


Anything upon which the Government 
places its stamp and declares it a full legal 
tender in payment of all debts and taxes 
is money; no matter what the material 
may be. — Henry Clay. 





I believe the struggle now going on in 
this country, and in other countries, for 
a single gold standard, will, if successful, 
produce widespread disaster, in the end, 
throughout the world. — James G. Blaine. 


If a government contracted a debt with 
a certain amount of money in circulation, 
and then contracted the money volume 
before the debt was paid, it is the most 
heinous crime that a government could 
commit against the people. — Abraham 
Lincoln. 


My friends, unless our children have 
more patience and courage than saved this 
country from slavery, republican institu- 
tions will go down before moneyed cor- 
porations. Rich men die, but corporations 
are immortal. They are never afflicted 
with disease. In the long run they are 


bound to win with legislatures. — Wendell 
Phillips. 
Errata. 


In the foot-note secompanying Mr. 
William P. St. John’s address, printed 
on page 581, the word ‘“*many” in the 
third line should be “ eight;* and for 
“stock exchange” in the fourth line, 
read ** New York Chamber of Commerce.” 


” 





Sickness Among Children 


is prevalent at all seasons of = year, but can be 
avoided largely when ee Perc pros cared for. 
Infant Health is the title of valuble pamphlet accessi- 
ble to all who will send address tothe N. Y. Con- 
densed Milk Co., N. Y. City. 
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: “ we Not a Patent 


F Pasalynis, Vertigo, Medicine 
Dyspepsia, | Insomnia, 
Constipation, Sick and Nervous Headaches 


teligh’s Tonic 


A Phosphorized Cerebro-Spinant 
has been prescribed by over forty thousand physicians with 
wonderful success. Sample, by mail, 25 cents; regular bottle, 
$1.00—100 doses. Concentrated, prompt, powerful. Descriptive 
pamphlet, full directions, testimonials, etc., sent to any address. 


mula on I. O. WOODRUFF & Co. 
Manuf. ing Chemi 
Ay Bottle 106-108 Fulton St, New York City. 
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